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PREFACE. 



Tos <»nq[ttler€f« The Km Claw Reader," enco n iBgcdt^ 
"With which that work has been receiyed, has pxepared a abnilar ooDeo- 
tum, adi^ted to the ciq^ty of young persons finming the aeoood 
classes in our public schools. His aim has been to incfaide no pieee 
which would not be level to the capacity of an intelligent boy or girl 
of from eleren to thirteen years of age. He has been careftil to admit 
nothing to which the moral sense or the taste could take the least 
exception. The compiler has also home in mind that young persons, 
of the age for which this selection is intended, are impatient of any 
thing dry, didactic, or heavy, and has regulated his choice with a view 
to that fact. He has taken nothing which an intelligent boy or girl 
would find it a task to read. 

Descriptions of natural scenery and olirjects, sketches in natural his- 
tory, anecdotes of animals, and such narratiyes as either awaken the 
sensibilities or convey some moral or practical lesson, Ibnn a oonsidera- 
bie portion of the contents of the work. In early life the eye is active 
and restless, and the mind demands pictures. The compOer has en- 
deavored to meet this want ; and it will be a source of pleasant reflec- 
tion to him, if he shall have thus helped to form habits of observation 
in the coming generation, and create a taste for natural history, which 
is one of the best remedies for that listless feebleness of mind which the 
constant reading of books of sntertainment and excitement is sure to 
prodnee. 



Tl PREFACE. 

Ab in the 'Fvnt Clam Reader, omunlonfl and changes have occasiaa- 
aDy been made in order to adapt the extracts to the purposes for which 
they are intended. Brief introductory notices are generally prefixed, 
and the necessary explanations are made at the bottom of the page. 

The introductory portion, on reading, enunciatian, and the training 
of the Tocal organs, has been prepared, expressly for this work, by Mr. 
James Jennison, teacher of elocution in Harvard Uniyersity 

O. S. HnxA»T>. 
BonoN, Noramber, 18f6L 
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INTRODUCTION. 



In learning to read, as this phrase is popolariy used, two things are 
to be accomplished. The first is to become fiunifiar with the printed 
or written words of the language, and with their meanings, so as to 
recognize both at sight The second is to acquire a ready power of 
producing the words of the spoken langui^, and of cooununicating 
thereby the meaning of sentences. These two objects are entirely 
distinct They relate to very different matters — as different as form 
^ and sound. They exercise different faculties — as different as sight 
and memory fix>m hearing and speech. It cannot, then, be reasonably 
expected, that the same exercise which is best adapted to accomplish 
one of these objects should also be the best suited to secure the other. 
The fact is quite the contrary, as eTery one knows who is competent 
to judge of the matter. The attempt to accomplish both these pur- 
poses, in the exercise of reading aloud, is found to produce a dull, me- 
chanical, and unimpressiTe style of reading — a mere calling of words. 

The forms of the words may be learned from the spelling book, or 
from any printed page. This is the business of orthography, and may 
be furthered by various devices. The reading lesson may be used, 
the pupil being required to pronounce the first word in every line, or 
the last word, or aU the words in any Hne, in reversed order, from 
right to left Especially should every Hne containing ^ hard words ** 
be practised in this way. But at any rate, let the process be varied 
as it may, so long as the pupil's attention is sure to be attracted, in 
reading, to the letters, the syllables, in short, the form of the word, 
let it be confined to that alone. Let the word be relied upon to st^ 
gest its meaning, not its meaning to suggest the word. 

The next step in the preparation of a reading lesson is to become 
fimoiliar with the meaning of it, both af a whole and in particular 

(xi) 
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sentences. This is to be taken as including not only the thought^ 
which even an indifferent person might understand, but the feeling 
alsa The sense must be understood, and the sentiment felt All this 
is intended in the common direction, ** Make the sentiments of the 
author your own, and deliver them as your own." 

Now, it is evidently impossible that one should give the effect or 
meaning of a sentence, except by mere accident, imless he is able to 
anticipate the end fix>m the beginning of it. He cannot even begin it 
properly unless he foresees the end before he begins ; for the begin- 
ning is always to be spoken with reference to the end, and the end 
with reference to the beginning. Otherwise all sentences should be 
spoken alike, as they are by many readers, or else varied at random, 
as by others. For example, suppose a question has been read, and 
the next sentence is begun, by a reader who does not know whether 
the new sentence is another question, or another form of the same 
question, or a direct answer to the question, or an indirect answer to 
it, or an entire change of the subject. The chances are, obviously, 
at least four to one, that he will read the passage without giving its 
proper force, since no one needs to be told that each of the five forms, 
or offices, of the sentence above supposed, may require a peculiar 
reading fix)m beginning to end. 

In this part of his preparation, a dictionary will be of service to the 
pupiL But a formal definition of the words will not always be suffi- 
cient It is commonly necessary that the reader should know some* 
thing more of the subject than he can learn in the passage he is set^ 
to read. As to this want, the teacher must undertake to supply it 
by oral and familiar explanations. Let every classical or historical 
allusion be also explained. Let every difficult or unusual construe^ 
tion, or form of sentence, be simplified by transpositions, substitutions, 
or other methods. When the pupil is possessed of the whole subject 
matter, and also has mastered the forms of its presentation, he is 
prepared to present it as it stands, and yet as his oum. Then, in 
reading, he is not conscious of any purpose to call off a set of words. 
He is thinking only of the expression of a meaning, and the words 
proceed, as a matter of course, just as the steps do in walking. Read- 
ing in this way is always interesting to young persons, as it never is 
when the spelling out of a series of words is called reading. 

The second of the two objects aimed at in learning to read is to 
acquire the Art of Reading, or, in other words, the Art of Elocution, 
in that exercise of it callecr Reading. It seems almost unnecessary to 
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remind those for whom these remarks are intended, that this is an 
art, from beginning to end ; since it is not to be supposed that any 
person would assume the wmeoessary labor of tj<M»}iing any thing which 
he supposes to be given to all men by instinct But on account of the 
prevalent errors, it is proper to explain, even here, that ** to write and 
read oometh by nature," in the same sense that walking, dancing, and 
singing come by nature. That is to say, there are certain natural or- 
gans, or faculties, that may be exercised in these several ways, volun- 
tarily and of set purpose ; but none of these organs act by instinct, or 
involuntarily, for the production of song, or of locomotion, or d 
speech. To speak words at all, merely as words, requires aitistio 
skill, or dexterity, of a certain sort and degree. This is the depart- 
ment of Orthoepy. To speak them in sentences for the communica- 
tion, or, more properly, the exciting, or eliciting, of thought and feel- 
ing, requires artistic skill of another sort and degree. This belongs 
to what is technically called Expression. Now, skill or dexterity in 
any thing whatever is to be acquired by practice. But the practice 
which makes perfect must be judiciously directed by a knowledge of 
the principles, or theory^ of the art, whatever it is, which is to be ac- 
quired. In the art of reading, this direction &lls into the hands of 
the teacher, for the greater part ; because this art is taught to children 
at an age when they are not capable of understanding abstract state- 
ments of theory, though they can appreciate examples most thorough- 
ly, and imitate them most perfectly. 

The theory of Expression is not discussed in this Introduction, not 
because it is thought unimportant, but rather because it is important 
that teachers should consider the subject more at large than would be 
possible in the space that could be allowed it here. It would be well 
nigh, if not entirely, useless to the pupils for whom this book is in- 
tended. This would be the case, indeed, if the matter were as simple 
as it is assumed to be in lliose systems which base their rules on the 
rhetorical, or even grammatical, forms of the sentences ; but it is more 
obviously so, when it is understood, that a true theory of Expression 
derives its rules not firom the forms or arrangements of grammar, but 
from the logical relations of thoughts, and the laws of sympathy in 
human souls. Nothing is possible, then, to the young learner, but to 
learn by example and find the reasons afterwards, if ever. And as 
for examples, every page is a promiscuous collection of them, which 
the teacher must turn to account, as his judgment, or ingenuity, and 
time shall serve. And let him not think that if the rules of natural 
h 
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expreaaum are baaed on the laws of metaphysica or psychology, there- 
fore Done but a pHiloanpTigr can act upon them correctly ; it would be 
quite aa aenaible to aay that none but a gnumnaiian can construct a 
sentence correctly. 

One mistake, howeyer, in the commonly received theory of Ezpres- 
sioD, ought to be corrected here. That is, the notion that the marks 
used in punctuation indicate, directly, the pbice and proportion of the 
pauses, which are an efiEective mode or instrument of expressbn. 
Punctuation is not properly ** empbyed to mtak the pauses which the 
sense requires in reading.'' It is merely a contrivance to show the 
grammatical construction of words, and the connection, or, perhaps it 
is better to say, the separation, of clauses. By this means the logical 
relations of the thoughts are understood. It is then a matter of jud^ 
ment and skill to present these relations to the mind of the hearer, 
either by pauses, or by intonations, or both ways. It is true that the 
pause, employed as an element of Expression, and the grammatical 
point, sometimes coincide in place ; but the cases are almost equally 
numerous where they do not To make the latter a direct index to 
the former, then, is sure to result in a mechanical style of reading, in 
which the natural expression is lost. 

The first condition of intelligible speech is, no doubt, that the words 
be so produced as to be distinctly heard. Orthoepy, then, is the first, 
and, in some sense, the most important thing in the art of reading. 
All the other graces of speech are a manifest and exposed pretence, a 
sham and mockery, without a good articulation. They are like rib- 
bons or jewels on a filthy person, which rather expose than conceal 
his vulgarity. Too much pains can hardly be taken with children who 
are learning to talk, or to read, in securing a correct, distinct, and 
graceful articulation. It is never too late to mend a faulty one, but 
this is more easily done in early Ufe. 

Orthoepy is to be learned by imitation, to be taught by example. 
The teacher must make the sounds he would teach, and encourage his 
pupil to persevere till he succeeds in making the same, and then to 
persevere until it becomes easy and habitual The mode of producing 
each element, the opening of the mouth, the position of the tongue, 
the moving of the tongue or of the lips, may be described. It is very 
important that the pupil should be required to observe how the ele- 
ments, severally, are made, so as to tell them by looking at the speak- 
er's mouth, when this is practicable, and in other similar ways should 
be made fiunilia^ with all the charaoteristica of the elements of articur 
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kte speedL He ahodd be made to know that mnrndt aie DUngv, to 

be talked about, written about, described, and undentood, as much at 
forms, or colors, or numbers. But as the fiict now stands, sometimes 
from natural defect, and oftener from habitual negligence, many peo- 
ple do not reoogniae the distinctions among sounds, and, of course, 
cannot understand the terms by which such distinctiotts are described. 
This difficulty is certainly not relieved by the fiict that these terms 
commonly have only a secondary and analogical application in phonol- 
ogy, as the words hi^ and UnOf broad and alendtTf or hard and m^. 
Yet all the effects of speech, and of song, too, depend on the disdno- 
tions and modifications of sound, which are described in terms such as 
these. It is evident, then, that one who would teach the art of speak- 
ing, or reading, must be able to produce, as an AT^mpU to his pupil, 
every sound, and every variation or modification of sound, which he 
wishes him to take cognizance o( or to imitate. Nothing can be left 
to mere description. It is by imitation only that a child in one coun- 
try learns to speak English, and in another French ; and by imitation 
one child learns to speak English or French badly, and another welL 
When the sound is once caught, the practice upon it should be fol- 
lowed up till it is fixed as an invariable habit By mwating on the 
practice of the simplest elements of the language, a good articulation 
will be secured in tibe most expeditious and thorough manner ; and 
besides, the ear wiU be improved for the more just discrimination d 
sounds, and for the better appreciation of all that vocal and articulate 
sounds can be made to express. 



The following scheme of exerdses in orthoepy is intended as a 
manual for the daily practice of those who use this volume, to secure 
correct habits of articulation and pronunciation. Every lesson in read- 
ing should be prepared for by an exerdse in this manual, even though 
a short one. The reading is sure to be executed better if the organs 
of speech be brought into vigorous play by some previous exercise of 
this sort The definitions and explanations are meant for the teacher, 
who must make his pupils first acquainted with the sounds by hear- 
ing, before any description can be understood. As a blind man can- 
not understand any definition or theory of colors, so — precisely so — 
no one can learn any thing of the theory of spoken language, the mech- 
anism of speech, until his ear is able to recognize, with discrimination, 
the aoonda empbyed in speaking, it is quite possible that even some 
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teachers mJl find it difEcult to keep the distinction clearly in mind, 
between the orthographic and orthoepic forms of words. But any one 
who wishes to understand the subject will test eTery proposition by 
repeated experiments ixith his own voice. To &cilitate that object, 
examples are given in pnnt, whenever the point to be brought out 
could be made certainly evident by any intelligible contrivance of oi^ 
thography. Such examples, if understood, should be attentively prac- 
tised ; and if not, should be practised attentively till they are under- 
stood. Let it be kept in mind that the example is an example of 
8ound only, and is to be spoken, therefore, before it is an example of 
any thing. The sound is represented by letters in Italic t}'pe. If the 
example be represented by a consonant letter, do not give the alpha- 
betic name of the letter, but its proper sound. 

§1. 

Orthoepy treats only of the sounds used in the words of a spoken 
language. The representing of such sounds to the mind, through the 
sense of sight, by written or printed words, belongs to orthography. 
The primary ekmevds of orthoepy, then, are sounds, not letters. 

Note. This definition must be distinctly understood, and kept in mind. 
Letters are the elements of orthography , and, to avoid confusion, we abandon 
the terms letter, vowel, consonant, diphthong, &c., to their use in that depart- 
ment of English grammar. It is considered possible that, at some time, in 
some original language, every letter stood for, or suggested, some one sound 
only, and every sound was thus suggested, or represented, by some one letter 
only. But this is very far from being the case with English orthography at 
present. Accordingly, in attempting to represent orthoepic elements by let- 
ters which stand sometimes for one sound, sometimes for another, and some- 
times for none at all, it is necessary to select, for this use, a word in which 
the representative letter shall suggest a known sound, that is to say, a sound 
learned from an instructor by hearing and imitation. This method is used in 
the following pages, the representative letter, or letters, being in Italic type, 
and separated from the other letters of the word by a hyphen. Thus e-ve 
signifies a single orthoepic element, naihely, the sound properly given to 
letter e in the word eve; 1-oo-k represents the sound given to the letters oo 
in the correct pronunciation of the word look. It should be remembered that 
this roundabout process, or some other still more artificial, is made necessary, 
not by any confusion or uncertainty in the sounds themselves, but by the 
irregularities and complications of English orthography. For in actual 
speech the elements may all be distinctly articulated separately. Thus, in 
the following exercises, in speaking the element 0-ve one sound only is ut- 
tered — that, namely, which is given to « in the word ; so of all the rest. 

Let it be an invaiii^e rule to designate an element, in speaking, by simply 
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pfOdndng it. Instead of saying, '' tiie loimd of a as heard in of," for in- 
stance, say <*»>t," giving the sound which a represents in the word, nngly, 
exactly, and without circumlocution. This habit will soon lead to an appre- 
ciation of the fact that orthoepy is naturally prior to, and philosophically 
independent of, orthography.* ' 

{». 

1. The sounds of a spoken langoage depend on the action of Tui- 
ous organs. Some are produced by a mere expulsion of voice, while 
the mouth is held open in a certain position. These are ivmpU Tocal 
sounds ; as, e-ve, a-h, o-n. Others require a change in the opening of 
the mouth while the Toice is sent out These are compound TOcal 
sounds ; as, et-le, t-ce, ov-L The vocal sounds are all called tonic 
dements. 

2. Other sounds are produced by shutting, more or less closely, and 
then opening, certain parts of the mouth, while the voice is forced 
out ; as, h, g-, z. These are called aubtonie dements, because they 
have only an obstructed vocality. 

3. Others are produced by such an action of the mouth, while breath 
only, not voice, is forced out; Bsf,kf8. Such are called aionie do- 
meniSf because they have no vocality. 

4. The subtonics and atonies may be classed together as artieuiaiest 
because the articulation, that is, the actual or approximate contact, of 
the organs by which they are formed, respectively, is a common char- 
acteristic distinguishing them fix>m the tonics. 

5. Some articulates are of indtfinUe length, their sound being ob- 
structed imiformly ; that is, ahke from beginning to end ; e. g., v^f^z. 
Others are slightly extendible, their sound being nearly closed at a 
certain moment of its duration ; e. g., y, w, r- {initial,) Others still — 
the abrupt elements — are marked by an entire occlusion and explosion 
of their sound ; that is, an actual contact and compression, followed by 
a sudden separation, of the articulating organs ; e. g., 6, p, L 

The indefinite and extendible elements are sometimes called conlin- 
uanis ; and the abrupt, expHodents, 

6. The articulates are fbrther classed according to the organs which 
are chiefly concerned in their articulation ; as, palatals. Unguals, &c 

* It will also lead to an appreciation of the fact that English orthography is most 
nnphilosophlcally independent of orthoepy. For most of its specific derelictions, how- 
ever, etymology must be held to answer, as, at the very least, an aTowed acceasory 
after tha ftet 

b* 
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§». 

1. The form of an element is that indiTidtial peculiarity of the 
sound which is determined by the form of the mouth while the ele- 
ment is produced ; that is, by the position of all the oigans concerned 
in producing it 

2. Elements may be of the aamit form, but different powers ; as, 
h and p. 

3. Elements are similar in form, whether of the same or different 
powers, when they are produced by nearly the same forms of the 
mouth ; as e-Te, and t-n, or t and n. 

4. An intermediate form is one through which the mouth most ea- 
sily passes in changing fixim one form to another : e. g., a-t is inter- 
mediate with respect to eAe and orh. Between z and y^ zh is inter- 
mediate. 

5. 'A compound form is one which is produced when any two, with 
the intermediate forms, are united in one sound; e. g.,t-ce, compound 
of orh and e-ve, as extremes, with the intermediate forms u-p, e-rr, 
e-nd, irn ; j, compound of d and y as extremes with zh intermediate. 

Note 1. The term diphthong should be discarded m English orthoepy, 
because there is no tonic compounded of ttoo sounds only. This may be 
proved as a fact by experiment Take o-le, or o-ld, for example, which 
have less change of form than any other compounds. It will be found im- 
possible to change the mouth directly from the initial form of o-le (e-nd near- 
ly, but more open) to its final one (e-ve), without passing through the form 
i-n. It Is equally impossible to avoid the form 1-oo-k between the initial and 
final forms in o-ld. In both cases, then, either the soimd must be inter- 
rupted, while the mouth is passing through the intermediate form, in which 
case no compound would result, but two elements, in two separate syllables ; 
or, if the sound be continuous, it inevitably receives the intermediate form. 

Note 2. The components of a compound element are not always equal, 
nor equally perceptible. Each has its due proportion, in correct speaking ; 
and there are no faults of articulation more common of difficult to correct 
than those which arise from a neglect of this proportion. The time of a 
compound element is occupied chiefly on the intermediate forms, although its 
extreme forms are commonly more distinctly heard. This is owing to the 
fact that, while the ear readily observes the precise moment of the beginning 
and ending of the sound, it cannot detect any precise moment when the 
sound changes from one of its component forms to another. To call these 
elements compound is, therefore, hardly a correct, certainly not an adequate, 
description; for in producing them the mouth does not pass through the 
successive forms by so many (discrete) steps, but by a certain (concrete) 
course of change ;• passing through, but not pausing in, the forms which 
can be recognized as similar to certain simple elements. 
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Note 3. The compound tonic elements are the sonrce of the more com- ' 
mon faults in the articulation of singers. The dialect of song now in fiuh- 
ion in this country and England appears to be of foreign origin, and was 
adopted at the Jirst, without doubt, by mere imitation, not for any considera- 
tions of propriety or grace. Of course it is easier to follow this dialect than 
to master all the true English elements with the requisite power of sustaining 
them in tune. But it would be easier still, if that is a ground of choice, to 
sing only the four simple tonics used in aolfeggi. This is not the place to 
inquire whether proper musical expression may not dispense with words alto- 
gether. It is only suggested, t^at, while words are used in song, not for their 
sound only, but for their meaning also, it seems desirable that their natural 
sounds should be distinctly preserved, that the orthoepy of song should be, 
as it certainly may be, an improvement, not a caricature, of that of speech -» 
as much more accurate and graceful as its intonation is more melodioiis and 
its rhythm more marked and impressiye. 

{4. 

1. The abrupt subtodcs, Tdien fully artaculated separately, hare, at 
the precise moment after the occlusion is suddenly broken, a short 
and obscure Tocal sound, which is called a vocxde, 

2. The abrupt atonies have the same peculiarity, though with them 
it is only an explosive jet of breath. 

3. The extendible and indefinite elements sometimes have a veiy 
sHght vocule. 

Note. In compounds the last component only has its Tocule. In fbrtui- 
tous combinations the same rule holds, except that when great distinctness 
is necessary, as in a very large or noisy assembly, the vocules are generally 
to be given. The one which ends a word must then be given with great 
force, since the opening which makes the vocule is •part of the element, and 
necessary to its complete distinctness. 

1. In the easy utterance of any tonic, the muscles of the mouth 
^re slightly relaxed before the voice ceases, or before they are deter- 
minately fixed for the production of another element This causes a 
flight change in the form of the element at its close, which is called 
its vamshy the former part being its radical. In the short tonics the 
vanish is hardly ever perceptible \m the ear. 

Note. In compounds the last component only has its vanish. 

2. A tonic is not infrequently modified at its close by the element 
following in the same syllable losing a part of its own proper form in 
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approaching the form next sooeeeding. The eflbct of -r,* the sabtonio 
of most open vocality, in changing the form of the preceding tonic, is 
very striking. It is chiefly by this change that the English word dur^ 
for example, difEiers m pronunciation from the French dirt. Sereral 
tonics change their vanish before -r in this manner so miiformly as to 
be practicaJly different elements when so situated ; e. g., e-ar, e-rr, 
a-ir, urm, t-re, o-r, w-e^-r, p-oo-r, o-re, ourr, p-i*-re. With two of 
these, e-rr andet-ir, the change affects the radical also. 

The element a^ seems to have arisen in the same way, from cKt 
in some words, and from Orh in others. For the somid in those 
words where this element is now used has fluctuated through the 
whole rang^ from aA to o^h, and both these sounds are given by dif- 
ferent persons still in those words. Moreover, this element is always 
follow»l by one of a peculiar class — the ind^niUs. 

3. An articulate is sometimes modified before an element of very 
diBirimilftr form in the same syllable, producing a slight sound of the 
intermediate form ; e. g., d^ «^ z/i, are heard before y^ after <, 9, cf, 
respectively; y is heard before a-h, after g and ft. To avoid these 
changes altogether is an afiectation, but to overdo them is a less par- 
donable one. 

NoTB. The y here cited for the examples is the initial sound, as in the 
words yoUf uae. 

i 6. 

The natural vowd is the vocal sound produced with the mouth 
opened in the most natural or unconstrained form. It is not distinctly 
o-h, nor e-rr, nor t^-p ; but not very unlike either of tliem. It is 
commonly the first tonic^a child makes in his uncalculating attempt to 
talk, his second, premeditated effinrt resulting commonly in a-L It is 
identical in form with the most common vocule. It is the vanish of 
every tonic element when followed in the same syUable by the ardco- 
later. 

Other uses of it will be illustrated in the practice of pronunciation, 
once every tonic approaches it in that form of unaccented utterance 
called, in our dictionaiies, obscure. 

Some of its abuses are mentioned here. It is the key-note of all 
pious ranting; the aft;er-note in affeded drawling, generally ; and, as 
such, it is variously represented in writing by * -ah,' « -a,* * -er,* « -o,' &a 
It indicates some indistmctness of thought, or indecision of purpose; 

tlM svoBd of WItor r aflw a v«w«l. 
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hence it makes most of llie language of the idiots and of any penon 
"when, from some temporary cause, <* the mt is out" Henoe it haunts 
the stanmierer's speech, a miserable ghost of his murdered subtonics. 
Henc^ too, a guttural form of it makes that disgusting iteratioa by 
which ingenious idlers dissemble a halting memory and fill up the 
gaps in a bad recitation. The two abuses last named might certain- 
ly be corrected by early discipline. They are all avoided by every 
good speaker, as Ihey are the detestation of every cultivated ear. 
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1. The fiequent intermptionB of the voice (laryngeal soond) in the 
fonnalion of Uie elements, in speaking, cause it to issue by a succes- 
sion of more or less distinctly separate impulses, jets, or pulsations, 
not in a continuous flow. 

2. The element, or combination of elements, produced in one such 
impulse^ is a syllable.* 

3. From tl^ definition it is evident that,— 
(a.) An atonic alone cannot form a syllable. 

(5.) A single tonic, or a single subtcmic, may form a syllable. 

(e.) Two tonics cannot come in £he same syllable. The vanuh 
(§ 5. 1) of the former cuts off the latter firom the same syllable. 

{d,) Two^ or three, subtonics may form a syllable; e. g.,ean^e, 
ennfled. 

(e.) Theoretically, any number of atonies inogf occur at the begin- 
ning or end of a syllable. 

NoTB. As a fact, no more than four ever oome together ; e. g., lookUt. 

(/) Theoretically, the number of articulates a syllable mmf con- 
tain is limited only by the law of their arrangement. This law is al- 
ready evident firom vdiat has been said above, and may be expressed 
thus: — 

4. The closest articulation, or interruption of voice, occuning in 
any combination of elements, is a point of separation between syl- 
lables; and the more vocal elements follow the less vocal in begio- 
ninga syllable, and precede them in dosing it 

* The theory of Dr. Bnah, that the ^equable concrete'' (changt of pitch) li the 
MM«M fiiactton of a i^Uable^ is not dearly eitaUI^ 
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NoTB. In fact, nine is probably the greatest number of elements in anj 
regularly formed Syllable in English, though it is doubtful if such a syllable 
is ever used; e. g., Strang* dst, second pen. sing, pret ind. of estrange. 
There are some syllables with seven elements in acbial use, as sprecuFst^ 
farm*d8t; many, of six and fiTe, as apang'd, hreadtht^ hilg%Jleec*tL 

§8. 

1. The syllables in speech do not always coincide with the written 
ones ; nor are they always the same in the same word. 

(a.) The syllable formed of e-rr tmd -r combined is frequently 
equivalent only to -r singly, the form of vocality being the same. A 
preceding tonic is then modified as in § 5. 2, and, by consequence, the 
two syllables become one ; e. g., higher, like hire ; moi^r, like more. 

(b.) On the other hand, the tonic before -r may retain its close 
vanish, contrary to $ ff* 2, and then the oombinatjon forms two 
syllables. 

NoTB. The doubtftd combinations are monosyllabic in rapid and easy 
utterance. The dissyllabic form may be used for distinctness, or for empha- 
sis ; e. g., ** a tower of strength.'* Either is used for rhyme, or for rhyUmi, 
at the option of the poet ; e. g.,— 

And in— the low— est deep— a lou>—er de^, Milton. 

Nor look— upon^the i—mt ang^-erly. 

That mei^— cy which— fierce ^r»— and tm— extends. Shakbpba&b. 

2. Easy and agreeable enundadon requires that the vocule of any 
element followed by a tonic in the same word shouM be completely 
meiged and lost in that following tonic. 

3. The vocule of an atonic should not be made vocal; nor that of 
a subtonio overdone; fi>r this would make another syllable of the 
vocule. 

Nora. This is an outlandish fault A Frenchman, for example, com- 
monly reports himself only a French-i-man ; and, when speaking earnestly, 
makes this fault very prominent; e. g., "Peace-a your tongue. Speak-a 
your tale," quoth Dr. Caius, enragd* 

4. (a.) Neither the continuant -r nor the ezplodent r- can properly 
occur alone between two tonics in the same word, if the former tonic 
(long or short) be accented. (6.) Either, but not both combined, 
may occur in combination with another element in such a case, 
hut always observing the law of i 7. 4 i e. g., /iirA:-ing, va-gran/. 
(c.) V^thout another element, in such cases, the two (if dther) should be 
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used in oombinatioii, ipviiether the letter be doubled in orthography or 
not; that is to say, the preceding tonic is always to be modified 
(§ 5. 2) by the continuant, while the following Umic is distinctly opened 
by the explodent (2, above.) - 

Note 1. This rule (a), (c), to which good use allows no ezceptioii, forbidi 
the custom, derived ficom Walker's Dictiouary by a mistake of the ortho- 
graphic for the orthoepic division of syllables, by which r- is distinctly sepa- 
rated figom the precedmg tonic in the enunciation of such words as parent, 
hero, miry, porous, fury. Walker himself probably never heard this enun- 
ciation, certainly never dreamed of sanctioning it. 

Note 2. This rule {b) also forbids to make a syllable by confounding -r 
and r-. It is an outlandish peculiarity. The dialect of Scotland, for exam- 
ple, makes Katrine a trisyllable, Kat-ter^ne, world a dissyllable, umr-ruld^ 
and the like. This must be remembered in reading the Scottish poets. K g. 

And tame — ^the U— nicoi>-m*s pride. — Scott. 

It just— played dip— rl on-Hhe bane. — Bums. 

.In Shakspeare, for another example, the name (Henry) of the doubly 
French (Norman Flantagenet) kings of England Ib used as a trisyllshle In a 
dozen instances or more ; e. g., — 

Is Cade — ^the son— of Hen — rry — the Filth. 
Great mar— eschal— to Hen— rry— the Sixth. 
Base feai^ftil and— despair— ing Hen— rry, &•. 

ACCENT. 

§9. 

1. The succesnve pulsations of Toioe in the syDables of a word are 
not of equal force. The greater proportionate force of any syllable is 
it8 accent. 

2. The correct pronunciation of a word requires not only the proper 
articulation of its elements in that connected manner which is essen- 
tial to the enunciation of syllables, but also the enunciation of its syl- 
lables with that proportionate force which is due to each by the law of 
good use. 

3. Consecutive syllables are not equally accented. 

Note. Two consecutive syllables have, indeed, nearly an equal accent in 
the word amerif and in a few compound words, as bulk-head, good^will, Stc 
But these rare exceptional words give no sort of countenance to the vulgar 
American custom, by which we have di'reet'ljf, ex'aot'lytfi^ren'wiCfgi'gim'tie^ 
pd'tit'ical, tau'tofoffif, &c 
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ELEMENTS OF ORTHOEPY. 
i lO. 

1. Tonics. 

e-Te, c-ar; i-n; e^d; e-ir; a^le; orir; et-t; OHsk; o-h; t-ce, t-re; 
ur-p, f-tt-r ; o-n, o-r ; oi-1 ; cure, w-i^-rj oo-ze, poo-r 5 l-iN>-k; o-ld, o-re 5 
ovrtf ovtt; vrfie, p-u-ie. 

2. AbxiculAtes. 

^y»k,g,iig; Bh,«h; di,j; r-,-r; 1; n; t, d; s, z; ttrin, f^is; 
fty; p,b; m; w. 

3. SUBIOMICS. 
y,g,i]g; «h; J5 r-,-r; 1; n; d; z; thrh-, v; b; m; w. 

4. Atomics. 
h; k; sh; ch; t; s; th-m; f; p. 

6. Abrupt Elements or Explodents. 
k,g; ch,j; i>,t,d; p, b. 

6. CONTINnANTB. 
h, y, ng ; sh, zh ; -r, 1, n ; s, z ; ihrin, thris ; f, v ; m; w. 

7. The articulates are classed by thdr forms as follows : — 

(a.) Palatals, h, y, k, g, ng. 

(6.) Lmguals, r-, 1, n, t, d, s, z. 

(c.) Labials, p, b, m, w. 

(d.) Lingual-palatals, sh, zh, ch, j, -r. 

(e.) Lingual-dentals, fArin, t^is. 

(/.) Labial-dentals, f, v. 

8. (a.) As to form, the tonics are all oral, A more particular de- 
scription is needless here. 

(6.) But it may be noticed that a-h and 00-ze are the extremes, as 
regards the opening of the lips ; a-h or 00-ze and e-Te, as regards the 
entire cavity of the mouth within the lips. 

It will be seen that in the foregoing table the elements are arranged 
with reference to similarity of forms, without regard to the order of 
letters in the alphabet 

NoTB. S and s are modified by the teeth, though not articulated upon 
them like «A. 
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PRACTICE OF ELEMENTS. 
§11. 

These elements should he practised as they stand in the tahle, awer 
and over, till every one is easily recognized, and can be distinctly and 
accui-ately produced. It should be remembered, however, that to 
repeat these (or any other) exercises with no more than one's accus- 
tomed accuracy and force, is of no use whatever. The benefit of 
practice is in proportion to the energy and perseverance with which it 
is carried on, and to the attention given to force, and to correctness of 
the forms. 

Do not adopt any pet elements, giving them imdue prominenoe. 
Practise those most which are found most difficult. 

Do not adopt any peculiar mode of practice, but use every mode 
tirtt can be properly employed in reading, from the softest whisper to 
the loudest shout, from the lowest bass to the highest treble or fidsetto, 
fit>m the quickest to the longest time. But the correct formation d 
the element, must not be sacrificed for the sake of force, nor any other 
effect For the very use and benefit of practice is to acquire the 
power of giving all the requisite varieties of quality, time, force, stress, 
and pitch, with the correct form of every element The short tonics 
must always be made short ; the others may be indefinitely prolonged. 
The articulates should be uttered so that each may be known readily 
at the remotest part of the room, be it ever so large. The vocality of 
the subtonics, and the breath sound of the atonies, must be made very 
audible. Let their articulation be neat and clear ; that is to say, let 
the voice, in case of a subtonic, and the breath, in case of an atonic, 
be affected by no aspiration or interruption except the one which is 
the characteristic of the element. Thus t should not sound like to, 
nor p like pf, &c. 

Note. If the beginner finds a difficulty in making any element singly, he 
should turn over to the exercise of words rmder that particular element, and 
find some word in which he can give the true sound. Pronounce this word 
several times firmly, and with particular attention to the sound in question, 
till both the ear and the mouth are familiar with its form. Then drop the 
other elements, one by one, articulating the remaining ones, till only the 
required one remains ; and continue with this alone till it becomes perfecUy 
easy. 
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, COMBINATIONS. 

§ 13. 

The possible combinations of articulates are almost immmeTable. 
[§ 7. 2 (e) and (/).] Those actually produced in the collocatibn of 
words are very nimaerous, but need not be made the subject of special 
practice, since they are not united in the same continuity of sound 
which correct enunciation requires. The following are either in actual 
use, or regularly formed, and quite possible in enunciation : — 

1. Initial Combinations. 

hw, hy, kr, kl, kw ; gr, gl, gw ; shr ; tr, tw ; dr, dw ; sk, si, sn, s*^ 
sd, sf, sp, sm, sw, skr, skw, str, spr, spl ; thr, thw ; &, fl ; pr, pi ; br, bL 

2. Final Combinations. 

kt, ks ; kts, kst ; ktst — gd, gz ; gst — ^ngk ; ngks, ngkt ; ngkst — 
ngd; ngdst — sht — cht — jd — rk, rg, rsh, rch, rj, rl, m, rt, rd, rs, 
rz, rth, Tth, rf, rv, rp, rb, rm ; rkt, rks, rgz, rcht, rjd, rid, rlz, mt, md, 
rts, rdz, rst, rzd, rtht, rths, rft, rfs, rvd, rvz, rps, rpt, rbd, rbz, rmd, 
rmz ; rkst, rgst, rtst, rpst, rmst ; rktst, rchtst, rjdst, mdst, rvdst, rptst, 
rbdst, rmdst — Ik, Ish, Ich, Ij, In, It, Id, Is, Iz, 1th, If, Iv, Ip, lb, Im ; Ikt, 
Iks, Icht, Ijd, Its, Idz, Isk, 1st, 1ft, Ifs, Ifth, Iflhs, Ivd, Ivz, Ipt, Ips, lbs, 
Imd, Imz ; Itst, Idat, Ipst ; Ivdst — nt, nd, ns, nz, nth ; nts, ndz, nst, 
nzd, nths — ts, tth — dz — sk, st, sp ; skt, sks, sts, spt, sps ; skst — 
zn, zd, zm — tht, ths — thd, thz; thm, thdst — ft, fs, fth; fts, fst; 
fist — vd, vz; vst; vdst — pt, ps; pst, ptsj ptst — bd, bz; bdst — 
mdy mz, mp ; mpt, mps ; mdst, mpst 

PRACnCE OF ELEMENTS AND WORDS. 
§ 13. 

After aU the elements and their combinations have been made so 
familiar by practice as to be readily recognized, proceed to analyze, 
and then to spell, the words in the following exercises, in this man- 
ner: — 

1. Pronounce the word deliberately and firmly. 

2. Divide the word into its syllables, speaking each one separately, 
and as fully as if it were a word by itself. 

3. Articulate, in proper order, every element separately, and very 
fully. 
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4. Enunciate every syllable as it is completed, piesendng the dis- 
tinctness of its elements. 

5. Pronomice the word with due proportion of force and time on 
each syllable, taking care that the elements, as before articulated, be 
distinctly preserved in the pronunciation. 

The analysis consists of the steps marked 1, 2, 3 ; spelling, of 
those marked 3, 4, 5.* In monosyllables the steps 2 and 4 have, of 
course, no place. 

Note 1. When a consonant is doubled in the orthography of a word, the 
element is repeated in the steps 2, 3, 4 ; but in 5 (pronunciation) the element 
is sounded but once ; that is, the vocule of the first is suppressed. 

Note 2. Each exercise is made to present a single element in various 
combinations, (though variously represented to the eye,) so that, in practis- 

* The mode of spelling here proposed is the only proper way of assistiDg a child that 
is learning to talk. It cannot reasonably be expected that a distinct and organically 
correct articulation can be acquired by the common costom of learning merely to pro- 
nounce words. A complicated group in perspectiye is not probably the best first lesson 
in drawing, nor is a rapid harmony of foar parts the best first lesson in music. But 
what reason is there for supposing that the muscles which move the articulating organs 
will at once execute properly a complicated series of moyements in obedience to a siuo 
gle Tolition, while the muscles of the hand and arm refuse to do so ? " Instinct is a 
great matter." Intuition is a great matter. But we neither know what to speak by 
intuition, nor learn how to speak by instinct, but by imitation ; otherwise all men 
would speiik the same language, Chinese, Choctaw, or whatever. And there can be no 
doubt that nearly all the stammering, blundering, and indistinct articulation which 
we so continually hear, while few are conscious of it in themselves, have come very 
naturally, if not of mere necessity, from the folly of those who expect, or allow, chil- 
dren to execute words without mastering the simplest elements of which they are 
composed. 

Orthographic spelling is another matter, and ought to be kept entirely separate in 
early education. Orthoepic spelling is perfectly simple in theory, and easy in practice ; 
for the whole of a word is identically the sum of all its parts, properly united. This 
method once understood, orthography becomes easy in proportion as the alphabetic 
diaracters represent single sounds.^ So that with a truly phonetic character a spelling 
book is totally useless beyond the " key-eheet," or alphabet. And the Irregularities of 
English orthography would lose much of their mystery, and its acquisition be propor- 
tionably facilitated, if the alphabet, such as It now is, were only used phonetically at 
first, in teaching children to read, and the theory of silent letters and substitutes 
were introduced afterwards. That is, it would be better to learn first the rule and the 
reason for it, then the exceptions and the occasions of them, than to wade through 
masses of words, grouped in an unprincipled manner, as neither examples nor excep- 
tions. In that way, almost every exception to rule in orthc^ttphy would become an 
example of a rule in etymology. 

Oral orthographic spelling is very properly going out of use in teaching, because it is 
found not only false in theory, but pernicious in practice, at least for beginners; since 
it involves a well-nigh unavoidable misapprehension, a confounding of the sounds of 
a word with the names of the characters that represent that word to the eye. This 
does not arise in orthoepic spelling, nor in orthographic spelling bp tight. 
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ing, attention may be called to one element at a time. A beginner shoiilOE 
go through the exercises at first with the monosyllables only. 

Note 3. Words are grouped in these exercises by the coincidence of their 
accents. When a word varies in accent according to its different uses, the 
accent here given is justified by indicating the use of the word, by the com- 
mon abbreviations; (n.)=noun, (a.) = adjective, (©.)=verb, «&c. 

Note 4. In the sentences at the bottom of the exercises, give special at- 
tention to the proper joining together of words in a clause, which is quite as 
important as tiie proper joining of syllables in a word. Being printed with- 
out any grammatical signs, they afford exercise in analyzing sentences by the 
sense alone, to secure the proper grouping of words into clauses, which, ac- 
cording to Quintilian, is the second requisite for clearness. This exercise is 
more needed than one would suppose who has not learned that punctuation 
never indicates directly, nor certainly, the place of the rhetorical pause. 

$ 14. 

1. e-ve. 

The most slender form of all the tonics. [§ 10* 8. (6.)] 
•Accented. 
deep feet, peace wreath, teach leash, beam leave, mesne breathe — 
treaty people, either seizure, meanly beaming — tedious deity, vehe- 
ment behemoth — repeat critique, belief intrigue, machine marine, 
between demean — completely adhesive — indefeasible apotheosis. 

Unaccented (but very distinct.) 
profile colleague, simbeam day-dream — apple-tree humble-bee, 
afterpiece verdigris. 

Unaccented [and less distinct.) 
secure chicane, besicje detach, prepare repent — ferocious setaceous, 
beginning devastate — piety increment, congregate consequence. 

2. c-ar. 
(§ 5. 2.) 

Accented. 
peer tear, fear seer, shire here, bier deer, gear jeer, weird reared, 
year mere, veer near — compeer adhere, revere veneer — adherent 
inherent — experience inferior. 

Unaiicented. 
reindeer leapyear — working-gear winandermere, chanticleer Worces- 
tershire. 
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Bring me to hear them speak where I may be concealed yet bear 
ihem. 

Tis deeply sworn sweet leave me here a while. 

The doubleness of the benefit defends the deceit from reprool 

3. t-n. 

This element is not a mere short «-ve, but has a very distinct form of its 
own. 

•Accented, 

pip tip, bit writ, cuish hiss, bid hid, fig wig, been linn, mill will, 
king thing — pittance pretty, linen women, spirit Ijiic, busy ^isor, 
vineyard tribune — miracle t^Tanny, midshipman englishman"— admit 
lefit, amid begin, dismiss insist — parasitic intermittent. 

Unaccented {hut distinct,) 
ignite invite, intend immense, dissuade mistake — respite conscript^ 
fertile hostile, calling shilling — puerile juvenile, feminine genuinei 

Unaccented (and less distinct.) 
direct finance — minutely tribunal 

This sickness doth infect the life blood of our enterprise. 
it IS will he nill he he goes. 

The mines is not according to the disciplines of the war the con- 
cavities of it is not sufiBicient. 

4. e-nd. 

Accented. 
get yet, check reck, deaf feoff, yes mess, said led, keg beg, mend 
wend — leopard epoch, fetid heifer, any penny, prelate legate, festive 
breakfast, medley wainscot — regular benefit, recompense hesitate — 
arrest professed, against immense — respective forgetful, resentment 
enfeoffment — recommended reprehended. 

Unaccented^ (distinct.) 
chicken kitchen, sudden sflent, moment transient, greatest small- 
est, counsel model, novel barrel, cruel vessel, madness goodness, like- 
ness fondness — diridend providence. 

You shaJl have gold to pay the petty debt twenty times over. 
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Men that make enyy and crooked malice nouiishment dare bite the 
best 

5. c-rr. 

This element probably arose from a modification of the last. (§ 6* 2.) 
But it is now radically distinct from it. 

Accented. 
err sir, jerk irk, girt gird, bird heard, terse verse, dearth earth, 
berth mirth, herb firm, fern yearn, earl pearl, whirl girl — perfect per- 
son, mercy merchant, verdant vernal, virtue colonel, servant nervous 

— terminate mercantile — deter refer aver, disperse rehearse converse 

— alternate infernal concerning, aspersion desertion reversion — de- 
terminate reverberate intercalary. 

Unaccented, (distinct.) 
fetter batter, chafier father, reader warmer, rover taller, longer 
stranger — fetterlock butternut, counterpoint finger-post, thundercloud 
dangerous — confirmation consternation, generation intervention. 

And as he errs doting on Hcrmia's eyes. 

I do wander every where swifter than the moones sphere and I serve 
the fairy queen to dew her orbs upon the green. 

6. a-Ie. 

This is a compound element. It is not made of e-nd and e^ve only, as 
some suppose, but of two extreme forms, (the first more open than e-nd, and 
the last, e-ve,) together with all the intermediate forms, properly propor- 
tioned. In singing, it should never be caricatured thus : a-h e-ye. 

Accented. 
cape bait, faith lace, braid gauge, knave deign, swathe pale, chaise 
gray — fatal patron, safely chasten, nation patience, ancient changing, 
chamber angel — placable patronize, neighboring dangerous — con- 
vey inveigh, abase arraign, detail exh^e — dictator bravado, umbra- 
geous occasion. 

Unaccented (distinct,) 
dictate inmate vibrate, noonday outlay survey (n.), comrade telltale 
female — animate celebrate congregate. 
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Away I soy stay'st thou to vex me here a sknre that still an end 

turns me to shame. 

7. a-ir. 

This element was originally a modification of the last (§ 5« 2.) That It 
has now become a permanent radical Tariation is not owing to the " republi- 
can contumacy of the American lexicographer/' as Mr. Smart thinks, but to 
the actual use of educated men on both sides of the Atlantic, excepting, ptf 
hapsy pupils of the Westminster elocutionist. 

The further transformation of this element to a-h, as thar for ihere^ bar 
for bear, har for hair, — a custom which prevails in Virginia and southward, 
— is not of " republican," but undoubtedly African, origin. The true sound 
is very near o-le, with the natural vowel for its vanish. 

In the exercises below -r must not b^made a syllable. 

AccerUed, 
pear tare care, &re chair share, heir hair yare, bare dare wear, rare 
ne'er there, lair ere scarce — parent careful, fieury chairman, heirloom 
harebell, barely yarely, rareness scarcely — prayerftilly chariness, war- 
ily rarity, rareeshow scarcity — repair imfair, beware forswear, forbear 
declare — apparent forbearance, insnaring declaring. 

Unaccented, (distinct.) 
welfare arm-chair, ploughshare nightmare ^- farewelL 



Let me but bear your love 111 bear your cores. 
Youll do him wrong ere you are 'ware. 



8> d'U 

Accented. 

cap gap, chat that, pack whack, mab blab, hag lag, have has — 

rapine batten, fancy random, ballot gallant, tarry harass — natural 

national, raillery charity, sacrament chastisement, sacrifice aggrandize 

— divan sedan — decanter example, inhabit imagine. 

Unaccented, (distinct.) 
compact contract, potash footpad, woolsack mill-dam. 

Unaccented, (obscure,) 
attend accord, assure absolve, adjust announce — total ballad, com- 
pass combat 

She thanked me and bade me if I hod a Mend that kyved her; 
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9. a-sk. 

(§ 5. 2.) 

Accented* 
calf chaff half, draff shaft haft, wail draught aft, pass mass lass, 
cast fast vast, path wrath scath, pant chant grant, chance prance 
trance, dance lance glance — crafty basket, castle mastiff, vastly fast- 
ness, gasping grasping, wrathful pathway, dancing lancers — wrathful- 
ly craftiness — abaft alas, surpass amass, perchance advance — de- 
vastate advancing. 

Unaccented and short, 

aside abase, abound around, arise alike, awake cabal, parade la- 
ment — habitual calamity, fatality malignity. 

Come now what masks what dances shall we have. 
Like wrath in death and envy afterwards. 



10. a-h. 

This most guttural tonic has a perceptible vanish in the form of the nattt- 
ral vowel. And because the subtonic -r has the natural vowel also for its 
form of vocality, a careless or uncultivated ear does not perceive when r af- 
ter a-h is articulated, and when not. A negligent or effeminate utterance is 
thus led into two errors — that of omitting to articulate -r after a-h in sylla- 
bles closed by another element, making ahm for ami, dahk for dark, &c. ; 
and that of articulating an -r at the end of syllables that should close on the 
pure tonic a-h, making ar ! for ah ! dramar for drama, &c. The peculiarity 
of the Middle and Southern States, which substitutes a-we for a-h, has no 
justification whatever. The sound a-t, slightly prolonged, sometimes sub- 
stituted for a-h, in New England, is equally to be avoided. 

Accented. 

palm c'alm,* psalm balm, aunt haunt, taunt daunt, g*aunt flaunt, 
launch craunch, are tar, par c*ar, far bar, art ark, heart hearth, chart 
start, dart mart, shark clerk, dark mark, barb g*arb, pard c*ard, bard 
g*uard, nard lard, farm charm — almond father, saunter taunton, jaun- 
dice laundress — avaunt remai*k — undaunted embalming. 

* The apostrophe Q) indicates the slightest percepUble articulation of y. (2 5t% &> 
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Unaccented. 
data cubay comma drama, china irilla — umbrella ^<^npTiy^ diploma 
enigma. 

But mark what I arreed thee here aTOunt 
The ktt-k that tirra-liiro sings. 

11. ti-p. 

^ Accented. 

cup but, duck rough, thus dost, joust touch, blood come, shove 
none, does tongue — upright southern, pommel drummer, combat 
comrade, covert plover, wonted wonder, cousin housewife — covetous 
sovereign, colander fulminant — rebuff enough, above become, allonge 
among. 

Unaccented. 

unfit undo, unbend untaught — solus bonum, nation fusion. 

12. M-m. 

This sound differs but little from u-p except in length, u-p is similar in 
form to the natural vovel vhich is the form of vocality of -r. Accordingly 
w-p appears prolonged before -r. 

•Accented, 

cur purr, burr slur, urn turn, chum bum — coinrage worry, turning 
burnish — courteous courtesy, furniture tournament, currycomb wor- 
liment — concur demur — return unfurL 

Unaccented. 

urbane survey (v.), purloin curtail — courageous urbanity — insur- 
rection compurgation. 

Put hut money enough in thy purse. 

Who steals my purse steals trash 'tis something nothing. 

13. i-ce. 

A compound element before which g and k are modified, (§ 5« 3. and § 3i 
6, ex.) In singing it should not be cancatu):ed by a-we •-▼•. 
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•Accented, 
^e sigh, pipe type, k'ite bight, dike like, rife knife, dice rise (n.), 
side g*uide, dime rhyme, gyve thrive, eyne sjne, scjthe blithe, eyes 
rise (v.) — idyl tiger, island rii^ng, viscount likeness — piety nicety, 
dynasty tithingman — mdict oblique, condign mankind, apply ally — 
satiety society, maniacal heliacal — paradisiacal hypochondriacal 

Unaccented, (distinct,) 
bagpipe midnight forthright — occupy qualify prophesy (v.), pales- 
tine pantomime crocodile. 

Unaccented, (obscure,) 
idea hiatus diurnal, titanic gigantic primeval— irascible piratica., 
biography diameter. 

m well requite thy k'lndness. 

Nine times the space that measures day and mght. 

14. i-re. 

(§ 5- 2.) 

The Helotizing tendency referred to above (7, a-ir) omits from this ele 
ment not only the vanish, but at least half the radical ; e. g., fahur (one 
syl.) for Jire, 

Accented, 
pyre tire fire, sire choir lure, mire wire Ijtc — fiery miry, tiresome 
hireling, irish ireland — conspire retire, inquire desire — retirement 
inquiry — admiringly desirable. 

Unaccented, {distinct.) 
andiron grandsire, empire vampire. 

Unaccented, (obscure.) 
camphire satire. 

The following may be monosyllabic or dissyllabic. (} 8« 1.) 

buyer dyer, higher flyer, brier liar, nigher iron (irn or i-um, not 
i-roh) — denier applier. 

Only you do lack that mercy which fierce fire and tron extends. 
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15. 0-n. 

This element, which is essentially short, is changed for a long one (when 
the Expression requires long quantity) in a few syllables ending in an indef- 
finite element, or in a strongly vocal one, like those in Italics below, but nev- 
er elsewhere. Dawg for dog^ and lawst for lostf are ridiculous enough ; but 
gawd for god is absolutely shocking, notwithstanding its frequency. 

Accevdtd. 

fop chap, yacht what, sock hough, off loft, toss fosse, cost tossed, 
troth golhy watch wash, fob mob, wad trode, bog dog, wan shone, 
gone longf throng wrong — totter motto, wapping chopping, stocking 
jocund, object oddly, torrid florid, hostage hostile — ocular obstacle, 
follower quantity, chap-fallen quandary — extols consols, h^rothtd 
deboshed, upon beyond, absolve resolve — insolvent prolonging— in- 
soluble incongruous. 

Unaccented. 

pollute oblate, possess loch-ness — nocturnal loch-lomond, obcor- 
date dogmatic — colloquial doxology. 

He knows not the stop. 

He hath played on this prologue like a child on a recorder. 

16. o-r. 

Longer than o-n. See 12, u-m. 
Accented. 
nor whorl, corpse chord, torse horse, orb orgues, thorn mom — oiv 
phan orbit, fortune northward, former border — mortally orphanage, 
fortresses horseman^p — retort exhort, unhorse remorse, accord my 
lord, reform adorn — importance performance — extraordinary unfor- 
txmately. 

Unaccented. 
seed-corn inborn, landlord lovelorn — barleycorn uniform, multi- 
form thunderstorm. 

All form is formless order orderless save what is opposite to Eng^ 
land's love. ^ 
For lords to-morrow is a busy day. 

17. oi'\. 
This compound element begins with o-r, and ends a little doser than i-n; 
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the Intermediate M-p is, of course, unavoidable, and, if the utterance be Tery 
slow, is quite perceptible. But see $ 3« 

NoTB. The compounds of o-we, or of a-ld, with a-le, or e-nd, answer for 
this element to the vulgar ear only. 

•Accented. 

toy coy, hoy boy, quoit doit, coif quoif, foist hoist, joist moist, 
buoyed void, coin foin, join loin, toil coil, foil soil, spoil boil, roil moil, 
poise toys, joys noise — loyal loiter, foible moidore, coyness joyless, 
buoyant voyage, poison foison, oyster roister, — ahoy alloy, exploit 
adroit, avoid deployed, appoint aroint, — rhomboidal embroider, con- 
jointly anointed. 

Unaccented. 

cycloid typhoid, rhomboid dew-point, sanfoin surloin, subsoil turmoil 
(n.), — counterpoise tenderloin. 

Curiosity in neither can make choice of cither's moiety. 
They answer in a joint and corporate voice. 

18. a-we. 

This element is quite different from <^^. 

Accented, 
paw thaw, thought groat, talk walk, gawd laud, £iult salt, call ball, 
pause laws — awful author, fidcon saucer, daughter water, almost al- 
ways, vaulted drawling — paucity fiilsity, awkwardly lawlessness — 
withdraw exhaust, applaud defraud, beMl basalt.^- exhausted inthral- 
ment, marauder de&auded. 

Unaccented. 
wind£tU headstall blackball ^~ by-law gewgaw jackdaw — causation 
Caucasian, almighty already. 

19. w-a-r. 

When o-we is followed by -r, it loses its vanish, and more nearly resem^ 
bles o-r. 

Accented. 
war warm warn, swart sward swarm, quart wharf dwarf— quarter 
warbler, warden warning. 
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Unaccented. 
lukewarm greensward. " 

When brewers mar their malt with water. 
What fought ye with them alL 

20. oO'ze. 
(§ 10. 8. (6).) 

•Accented. 

whoop group, boot route, do shoe, hoof roof, goose loose, food 

mood, tomb room, prove move, soon noon, shoon wound, soothe booth, 

pool cool, choose lose — cooling sooner, twofold rooftree, tombstone 

movement, moonlight noonday, bosom loser — soothingly moodiness 

— shoe-leather shooting^match — behoof aloof, taboo canoe, forsooth 
uncouth, aggroup improve, galloon raccoon. 

Unaccented. 
warwhoop whirlpool, cuckoo snow-shoe — holyrood honeymoon. 

Those wits do very oft prove fools. 
Myself the man i' the moon do seem to be. 

21. p-oo-r. 

See 20. oo-ze, and § 5* 2, and 8* 1. 
poor tour, boor moor — poorer toinist, boorish moorland — (mon- 
osyl. or dis.) doer, shoer, wooer. 

22. 1-oo-k. 

Shorter than oo-ze, more open, and without its vanish. 

•Accented, 
put foot, took book, pugh push, stood should, good would, fidl wool 

— cuckoo cushion, sooty sugar, woman wolsey, butcher bully — with- 
stood for good, by hook or crook. 

^ Unaccented. 
fishhook cash-book outlook, baleful lawful faithful — merciful beau- 
tiM sorrowful, altar-foot chimney-soot ridinghood. . 

With a good leg and a good foot such a man would win any woman 
in the world if he could get her good wilL 
d 
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23. O-Id. 

The ranish of this comx)omid element is oo-ze, short but very perceptible. 
It is probably never permanently acquired by any European from the Conti* 
nent. While the vulgar English custom makes the vanish more prominent 
than the radical, there is a vulgar style among us of cutting off the vanish 
altogether, or of transforming it into the natural vowel. The words most 
abused in this way are given below in Italics. 

Accented. 
pope cope, soap hope, coat boat, rote vote, folk soak, choke yoke, 
oaf loaf, both sloth, poach coach, robe lobe, toad goad, road load, rogue 
vogue, toge doge, tome comb, home loam, cove wove, stone shown, 
bone Joarij loathe clothe, foal soul, jowl knoll, sews doze, foe show, 
beau dough, host most — oval votive, notion sojourn, hautboy yeoman, 
soldier shoulder, molten moulder, only — poetry popery, poulterer 
fix)wardly — encroach engross, withhold, prorogue depose. 

Una4xented. 

procure profane, obey romance — coherent opinion, tobacco domes- 
tic — oracular original — motto hero, salvo solo, furlough sorrow, fel- 
low window — advocate absolute, opposite obsolete, crocodile syllogism 
^philology philosophy — absolutely orthoepy. 

I am right loath to go. 

But in the gross and scope of mine opinion this bodes some strange 
eruption to our state. 

24. o-re. 

The same as the last, except that the vanish is merged in the vocality of 
-r. To change o-re into w-o-r, or into o-r, msikmg force like horse, and sport 
like wart, is not so much an error, in this community, as a wilful and pre- 
meditated perversion. 

Accented. 
pour tore, core four, bore door, roar yore, more nore, floor store, 
court fort, coarse force, poiu^ ford, lowered (or dissyL) toward (or 
dissyl.), forge form (a bench) — pouring doorway, sportive courtier — 
ignore implore, on shore restore, report aboard, afford discourse, re- 
course resource. 

Unojccented. 
sea shore import, sideboard indoors. 
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Despiteful Juno sent him forth from courtly friends with camping 
foes to Kve. 

Out sword and to a sore purpose. 

To the which course if I be enforced I shall o'ershine you. 

25. ou-U 

The first form in this compound is a-h, the last is oo-ze, and the interme- 
diates tt-p, o-n, o-ld, I-oo-k, are of course unavoidable. See § 3* 6, and Notes 
1 and 2. 

There is a vulgar custom which omits the latter half of this sound. Anoth- 
er substitutes o-t, or 6-nd, for the former half. 

Accented. 
cow how, bough thou, shout doubt, house chouse, south mouth, 
loud proud, lown drown, foul howl, touse boughs, hound mound — 
vowel dowry, power shower, powder dowlas, mountain coimtless — 
cowardly towering, bounteous drowsiness — without arouse, astound 
renowned — carousing advowson, endowment unbounded. 

UnaccerUed. 
somehow haymow, outhouse dormouse, tynemouth war-clouds, sun^ 
down nightgown, pronoun greyhound. 

26. OU'T. 

This combination may be either monosyllabic or dissyllabic. ({ 8* 1.) 
The custom above mentioned (25) substitutes the vocality of -r for the lat- 
ter half of the entire compound ; as pahur for power, 

Accented. 
power tower, cower flour, hour bower, shower sour, scour lower — 
hourglass sourly, showery dowry — embowered devoured. 

Unaccented. 
sunflower watchtower. 

And all the clouds that lowered upon our hotise. 
'Sow are our brou;s bound with victorious wreaths. 

27. use. 

This compound begins with y and ends with oo-ze, extremely dissimilar 
forms. The most essential intermediate form is one between u-p and 1-^o-k. 
(§ 3. Note 2.) 
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This initial y coalesces with an articulate {hy k^ g, chjjt ah^ zK) of similar 
form, (^ 10* 7> (a), (<f),) preceding it in the same Syllable. In all other 
cases the y is distinctly preserved, excepting only the cases where the very 
▼ocal subtonic, /, or (especially) r-, precedes it in the syllable. The reason 
of this exception is, obviously, that the articulation of y would cut off the 
preceding vocality of / or r-, leaving it in a syllable by itself, (§^ 7. and 8. ; ) 
and in practice the exception extends no farther than the reason for it. That 
is, the articulation only of y is lost after I and r-, so that, even in those cases, 
u-se is not changed simply to oo-ze. 

Two errors prevail extensively, one chiefly in town, the other in the coun- 
try. The former substitutes oo-ze for the compound w-se, in all cases ; the 
latter substitutes a compound of i-n7 or c-nd, with oo-ze. 

Note. The vice of changing the combination of this y and a preceding 
dissimilar element for an intermediate, which prevailed so extensively a few 
years since, under the sanction of Walker, is now banished from good socie- 
ty, (§ 5. 3,) except that sh for sy is fixed in a few words ; e. g., sure, issue.* 

.Accented. 

suit mute, newt dulve, juice youth, tube tune, cue cube, feud fume, 
sued thews, huge gules, mule mews, view nude — cupid duty, feudal 
dukedom, music tuesday, gewgaw zeugma — beautiful dubious, mimi- 
ment humorous, tubular funeral — impute rebuke, induce confuse — 
renewing presuming, amusing diffusion. 

lieu clew, lute flute, flew flume, plume blue, slew glue — pluto gluten 
— dilute illume. 

rue crew, fruit brute, through shrew, brew drew, grew ruth, rude 
rule, cruise bruise — truly cruel — intrude imbrued. 

Unaccented. 
supreme humane — mutation feudality — virtue purlieu, matthew 
nonsuit, prelude construed — actual manual, document porcupine, ar- 
gument prejudice, confluent instrument — contumely educated — dep- 
utation prffimunire, deglutition instrumental — gratitude longitude, 
parachute convolute — mellifluous incongruous. 

You that did void your rheum upon my beard. 
He watered his new plants with dcu^s of flattery seducing so my 
friends. 

* There are a few conBervative gentlemen, of the Walkerian school, who probably 
have the same objection to unlearning any thing that FalstaflF had to " paying back " 
stolen money, that it is " a double labor," who persist in saying chorm^jooty^ for tone, 
dirfy, Ac. Any one has a right to do so, no doubt, if he chooses— the same right that 
he has to button his coat behind, if that arrangement suit his ideas of propriety and 
taste. But we have also a right to consider either practice a« an "aflectation of sin- 
gularity." 
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28. p-w-re. 

($5.2; $10.1.) 

AccevdedL 
pure cure, sure hewer (or dis.), yoiu* lure— curate surely, durance 
mural — puritan curative, furious suretyship — inure impure, insure 
adjure, immure reviewer (or tiis.) — assurance endunmce, procuiing 
allurement — futurity injurious, luxuriant usurious. 

Unaccerdtd, 
nature featm-e, coiffure fissure, injure azure — natival accurate, lux- 
ury obdurate, perjury leisurely — fjimiture curvature — agriculture 
legislature — curator neuralgic — bureaucratic muriatic — curiosity. 

She hath endured a grief might equal yours if both were justly 
weighed. 

Yotcr dogs and mules you use in abject aud in slavish parts. 

29. h. 

hit heel head heard hair hat heart hall hod horse hut hail height 
hoy home house hue — heathen hydra har&ss human wholesome hot- 
house hartshorn — herein hereon harangue — behind perhaps inhale 
exhale exhaust — harmony humanize heritage harassing — behemoth 
vehement — inherent inhabit exhibit — hospitable hierarchy — hercu- 
lean hieroglyph annihilate — bah ! pah ! ugh ! 

He ^d learned by Aeart the wAole art of angling. 
Up a ^h JvHHl he heaved a ^uge round stone. 

30. f/. 

ye yes yet yearn yea yare yam yam young yacht yawn youth yoke 
yore yule — yeanling yearly yellow yarely yankee yardarm younker 
yonder yorick yawning youthful yeoman yuletide — unyoke beyond 
^- indian asia poniard bagnio million. 



He 3^oketh ^^our rebellious necks. 
And will you yet call yourself young. 



31. L 
key eke kick ken neck cake care oob back cord coil caught talk cool 
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look coke core cow cue — canker choler — occult accurse — mechanie 
chaotic — collocate cucumber. 

With the cold caution of a coward's spleen. 
Which fears not guilt but always, seeib a screen. 
The clumsy kitchen clodb c^ick-ehcked. 

32.^. 
ge«8e gig egg girl gave gag g'arb rug g'uide gog gall goose good 
goad gown gules — guerdon gherkin, gimlet gibber — auger tiger sago 
elgin. 

He gave a guinea and he got a groat 

A giddy giggling girl her kinsfolks' plague her manners vulgar and 
her converse vague. 

33. ng. 

kii^ ring wing, gang &ng pang, hung tongue sung, gong wrong 
song — ringing longing, harpstring lustring — anger linger stronger 
younger — banker anchor thinking sprinkling. 

Dividing and gliding and sliding and spiinA^Hng and twinkling and 
WriTiAliTig. 

34. sh. 

shire dish share dash shard tush shine shone pshaw shoon bush sure 
— chagrin pacha — sugar shaster, pension nation, asia conscience, is- 
sue fissin-e — charlatan chivalry, showery suretyship — association pro- 
nunciation. 

O shame where is thy hlush. 

The weak-eyed bat with short sknll sknek flits by on leathern wmg. 

35. zh. 

jet jeu jean jeunCj (Fr.) — seizure leisure, vision pleasure, osier fusion 
«— adhesion decision, transition abscission, explosion contusion. 

A roseate blush with soft sufifusion divulged her gentle mind's con- 
fiwion. 

36. ck. 

cheap niche, fetch chirp, chat larch, touch chine, notch torch, choice 
chew — cheerly richly, chamber truncheon — charity chichester. 
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Your choice is not so nch in worth as beauty. 
His speech was like a tangled c^ain. 

. 87. y. 

jeer gin edge jerk, gaol badge, jar judge, jibe jot, joy jaw, doge June 

— ginger jailer, jocund joyful — oblige diverge, suggest jejune. 

O Je^htiiSL judge of Israel what a treasure hadst thou. 
Three thousand ducats due imto the Jew. 

38. r-. 

• This element should have but one articulation and one Tocule. The rattle, 
commonly called the rolling of the r, is to be avoided, except, perhaps, for 
imitation, in bantering humor ; e. g., " and then anon drrrrrrrrums in his 
ear." 

reap reel, rid rim, rent rest, ray rate, rat lan, wrath raft, rye right, 
rub rug, rod rob, raw wrought, room rouge, rook root, roe roach, rout 
round, rue rule — raiment rhubarb, rural wrestle — regulate ruminate 

— around erect, enrich unroll — interruption sudorific. 

i^uin seize thee ruthless king. 

The royal tree hath left us royal ^nit 

39. -r. 

This element has no proper vocule, for its articulation is hardly close 
enough to make a vocule possible. Its open vocality makes it sometimes a 
syUable by itself. (§ T. 3. ( 6 ) ; § 8. 1 and 4.) 

ear fear here, her sir fir, bare care heir, &r bar mar, cur buir spur, 
fire hire tire, nor sort cord, war wart swart, core foiar soar, bower soiar 
flour, your lure pure — revere refer, repair retard, return retire, resort 
reward, restore renewer — feared heard, paired marred, spurred mired, 
poured soured. 

Far fix)m mortal cares retreating sordid hopes and vain desires. 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear the armed rhinoceros 
or the Hyrcan tiger. 

40. /. 

The nearly open vocality of this element frequently makes a syllable with- 
out a tonic. Such is the case in most words ending in le, and in the words 
printed below in Italics. 
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lea leer, lap lath, lark lump, lot toil, pule lure — navrx ravelj snivd 
shrivel, swivd drivel, shovel grovely hazel weasel, ousel * nousel,f evil 
devil, castle axle, cripple able, title meddle — novel chapel parcel — 
libellous legislate, loysdty loveliness. 

Let Caro/ina smooth the Ziquid Zay. 
Lull with Ame/ia's /iquid n&me the nine 
And sweet/y flow through sM the roya/ fine. 

41. n. 

This element also may be a syllable by itself, as in the words in Italics 
below. 

neat near, nerve deign, ne'er nap, pun nurse, coin gnaw, warn noon, 
town now, time news — stolen swollen fellen — eaten wheaten, even 
reasouj deaden deafen, briton given, oaken token, frozen brazen, often 
roughen — cozener softening — unanimous nonentity. 

Main chance father you meant but I meant Maine 
Which I will win from France or else be slain. 

42. t. 

The Tocule of this explodent lingual should not be hissed, nor aspirated 
upon the teeth. 
(See also $ 5. 3, and **27 w-se," Note.) 

tea tear, knit thames, cut turk, yacht torse, wart tool, route tour, 
rout tower, cute tube — tatter matter, titter tetter, brittle victual, 
phthisis debtor, nature feature, picture torture — titillate tutelar, testa- 
ment tadtum — testator temptation. ^ 

The iron tongue of midnight hath told ^velve. 

A tell/ale tMmg tormagan/ thai /roubled all the town. 

43. d. 
Refer as for 42, t. 

deep dead, dare add, duck curd, ride dire, dock cord, owed door, lewd 
due — duty duly, deaden bdellium destroyed delayed. 

Ne*er be I founrf by thee o'erawe</ in that thrice haUowerf eve 
abroac/. 

* oo-sL t nui-zL 
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And of the demons that are found in fire air fiood wad uxufer 
ground, 

44. 8. 

Very short and smooth, 
sea seer, cuish mess, curse scene, schism psahn, soon soot, sue suit, 
— apsis thesis, tacit sceptre, psalmist psyche, hasten chasten — beside 
design, verbose resource, rescind finance — heresy fallacy. 

lUss not 8 harshly, but with a short ^ft «weet f lightly whiftiing 
found. 
And she shall be 8ole yictress Caesar's Caesar. 
Foes to my re«t and my «weet sleep's disturbers. 

45. z. 

ease zeal, bars does, furze eyes, fires boz, toys cause, vows ouis, fuse 
yours — prizes houses, daisies scissors — disease absolves, hussars ob- 
serves — president sacrifice (v.) — disposals discernment. 

He gives as is his usage at this season a series of lectures on moral 
duties. 

46. th-\n, 

theme think, birth fritb, thank path, thump Hth, thing thaw, broth 
tooth, loath thole, forth thew, youths truths — lethe thule, thesis pathos 
— amethyst apathy, orthodox synthesis. 

Sn^ree six^ of f^irteen are one eixth of /Wrty-nine. 

47. th-\s. 

thee with, then they, there that, baths tithe, booth though, thou 
mouths — either heathen, thither father, pother mother, therefore 
worthy — bequeath beneath, unsheathe inwreathe. 

And the milkmaid singeth bli/Ae 
And the mower whets his scythe, 

48./. 

fee deaf, laugh scarf, fife fire, fop for, foil fiiwn, wharf few — fifty 
profit, often roughen — epitaph prophecy (n.), phrenetic febrifiige. 

fire eaaughfat a /lint pearl encfughfor a swine. 
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49. V. 

veal Kve, starve vice, void groove, vote view — even Stephen, vivid 
votive, heaven nephew — receive reprieve, above remove. 

The very doors and windows saror vilely. 

And I to Ford will eke un/bld how Fslsttffmrlet rile his dove will 
prove his gold wiU hold and his sq/t couch de/'ile. 

50. p. 

pea peer, pert rap, path cup, pipe pyre, pop pause, dupe pure — 
pippin slipper, naphtha shepherd — papacy populous, pabtdar oph- 
thalmy. 

Here piles of pins extend their shining rows pufib patches powders 
bibles billetdoux. 

51. b. 

bee beer, been ebb, babe blab, barb cub, bob bom, boil bawl, bcor 
bold, bower bute — cabal baboon, believe becalm, imbue embark — 
obstacle fabulous. 

The 6ar6arou8 Hu&ert took a bnhe to kill the royal 6a5e. 
Earth smiles around with boundless bounty (lest and heaven 6eholds 
its image in his (reast 

52. m. 

me mere, hymn phlegm, mayor drachm, calm gum, mood moor, 
comb more, mouth muse — mammon moment, murmur sombre, 
empty tempter — mimically mamillary, momentary matrimony. 

Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole. 

53. w. 

we weird, win wend, worth wail, wear wag, waft one, wine choir, 
wan quoit, warp woof, woe wore, wound (p.) whew ! — woman wolsey, 
wayward wormwood, cuirass quagmire — wanderer widower, weather- 
wise whitherward. 

A tOTght u^ell versed in ujaggery. 

^as ever woman in this humor trooed 

Wsji ever tiK>man in this humor tron. 
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64. Initial Combinations. 

hue hewed, hewer hewing ; wheat wheel, whip when* white what, 
*mich whirl, where why — creek cringe crave, crust crow crew j clear 
cliff clack, clerk climb close; queen quell quite — grieye great grab, 
grind groin group ; gleam glen glide, glum gloze glue ; guelf gw}ii 
guano — shriek shred shrine, shrunk shrove shrew — tree trip track, 
trade try truth; tweed twin twine — drear drift drive, dross draw 
droll ; dwell dwarf dwindle — scheme scale scath ; sleep slap slope ; 
sneer snare snob ; steal stern stab ; 's death sdeign 's done ; sphere 
sphinx spheric ; spine spoil spout ; smack smite small ; sweet sweat 
swoon ; scream scrape scrap ; squib square squat ; strip stray strive ; 
spread sprawl sprout ; spleen split splay — thrift thread thrive ; thwack 
thwaite thwart — free fret fi-ame, froth froze frown ; flee flit fly, flood 
flounce flue — prim prate pry ; please play plat — brim breath braid, 
bride broil brawn ^ blear blench black, blithe block blue. 

55. Final Combinations. 

act duct, liked rocked ; necks tax ; facts picts ; next taxed ; look'dst 
conduct'st -- begged jogged ; kegs mugs ; digg*st lagg'st — ink thank, 
bank monk — inks banks ; thanked ranked ; think'st rank'st — bang'd 
longed ; long'dst throng'dst — fished flushed -^ pitched touched — 
goMged obliged — jerk work, ark fork ; ^ burg, marsh ; march lurch ; 
dirge forge ; earl furl, marl whorl ; earn fern, bam turn, mom moum; 
mart heart, sort sport ; herd bird, hired spared ; parse terse ; ears 
cares; mirth forth; murther northem; sc'arf wharf ; serve c'arvej 
chirp warp ; curb orb ; firm storm ; worked marked ; lurks storks j 
burgs orgues; marched scorched; charged urged; snarled world; 
pearls curls ; learnt burnt ; ir'ned warned ; starts warts ; c'ards words ; 
first dar*st ; earth'd ; fourths ; sc'arf 'd ; turfs ; starved ; curves ; corpse ; 
warp'd ; curbed ; g'arbs ; armed formed ; ferms storms ; Im-k'st ; hurt'st 
usurp'st ; charm'st ; mark'dst (?) ; perch'dst (?) ; urg'dst (?) ; leam*dst 
reserv'dst ; usurp'dst (?) ; curb'dst (?) ; charm'dst ; — milk elk ; walsh 
filch ; bilge ; M*n stolen ; felt salt ; filled told; else felse ; bells tolls 
filth ; wolf; delve ; scalp ; bulb ; film ehn, culm holm ; milk'd skulked 
silks elks ; filched ; bilged ; wilts bolts ; scalds folds ; Tobolsk ; call'st 
repulsed; ingulfed ; sylphs ; twelfth ; twelfths; delved; elves; gulped; 
alps; bulbs; filra'd ; helms; wilt'st; fill'dst; help'st ; delv*dst (?) — 
sent wont ; end find ; dense once ; banns duns ; tenth ninths ants 
wants; ends bonds; canst fenc*d; bronzed; tenths — routes flutes; 
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eighth — bids adze — desk cask ; fist most ; lisp gasp ; risked ; basks ; 
beasts fists, wastes lasts, busts costs, foists roasts ; wasp ; Usp'd gasp*d ; 
ask*st ; sized buzzed ; schism * prism, chasm spasm, witticism ostracism 
— scath*d froth'd ; friths truths ; breathed bathed j breathes paths ; 
rhythm ; * breath'dst(?) j sift lift ; cuffs proofs ; fifth ; wefts ; laugh'st 
doff*8t; left'st — lived moved; doves coves; lov'st prov'st; liv'dst — 
heaped apt ; cups fops ; hop'st dup'st ; copts ; shap'dst (?) — ebb*d 
fobb'd ; cubs snobs ; blab'dst (?) — lamed combed ; claims brooms ; 
vamp dump; pump'd swamp'd; imps stamps; roam'dst(?); pump'st 
romp'dst(?). 

Note. However perfect in articulation one may have become, it wVA al- 
ways be found a useful practice to spell, or, at least, to pronounce, wi^h de- 
liberation, fulness, and force, a page or two of words, just before beginning 
to speak in public. A page of words without any connection of sense is best 
for this purpose, and the foregoing examples of combinations afford more 
exercise of the sort than can easily be found in the same space elsewhere. 

In such practice, and in all practice, in articulation, the endeavor should 
not be to make the soimds with the least possible movement of the mouth. 
The contrary is a better rule, but that must not be allowed to change the 
sounds from their true forms. 

§ 18. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 

The following are some of the words which are continually brought 
to the notice of a critic by false accent, or by the substitution of false 
elements. In speaking, or reading, one has enough to think of, with- 
out being compelled to decide a doubtful pronunciation, or to recall a 
former decision, in the very heat of delivery. Hence the necessity of 
associating the sounds of words with their meanings simply and dii-ect- 
ly, without special marks or classifications. Some of these words have 
already occurred as examples under the elements. Such must be 
learned from their classification there ; the rest by consulting Worces- 
ter's Dictionary. When the authorities there cited differ, Smart is to 
be preferred, perhaps even against all others. 

A (art ) absolve 

abdomen abstract (n.) 

abscission to abstract 

* A tonic should never be inserted between the combined snbtonics in Bchlmi, 
rhye^m, Ac 
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abstractly 


apotheostB 


acceptable 


Arab 


accent (n.) 


archipelago 


[> accent 


architect 


access 


archives 


accessary 


arctic 


accessory 


are 


acoustics 


area 


addr&s (n. and y.) 


arid 


adjectival 


aroma 


adult 


Asia 


adverse 


aspen 


advertise 


aspinmt 


advertisement 


association 


aerial y 
aeronaut 


aunt 


authority 


age\ 


awry 


again 


ay 


against 


aye 


^ggrandiz^ 


ayes 


^^aggrandizemen^ 


azure 


qgricultur^ 
agriculturist 


Bade 


aHenation 


barrel 


ally (n. and v.) 


baths 


almost 


beautiful 


alternate 


beneath 


amateur 


been 


analogous 


before 


ancient 


behemoth 


and 


behind 


an 


betroth 


Anne 


l)itumen 


another 


blessed 


antarctic 


blithe 


antepenult 


bombast 


antipodes 


born 


aperture 


borne 


apparent 


bouquet 


apophthegm 


bulwark 
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buoy 


comely 


buoyaat 


compensate 


by 


compromise (n. and t.) 




comrade 


Calcine 


concentrate 


captain 


conduit 


caret 


confessor 




confine (n.) 




to confine 


Cbrthi^^iniaii 


confidant 


casement 


confiscate, -ed 


caviare 


conjure 


celibacy 


conjure 


cellar 


connoisseur ^ 


cement 


conquer 


certain 


consistory 


chamber 


conspuacy 


chamois 


construe 


champ 


consummate 


diap 


contemplate 


chaps (n.) 


contents 


character 


contrary 


characteristic 


conversant 


chasten 


convoy (n.) 


Chinese 


to convoy 


chivalry 


cony 


chivalric 


coquetry 


chivalrous 


cordial 


circuitous 


Cordova 


clarion 


corollary 


cleriL 


corps 


climacteric 


corpse 


clothes 


courteous 


coadjutor 


courtesan 


collation 


courtesy 


colon 


covetous 


column 


creator 


combat (n. and v.) 


creek 


combated 


Crimea 


commendable 


cupboard 
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to discount 


cursed 


discourse 


cushion 


discrepant 


cynosure 


discrepancy 


(^era 




Cytherea 


dismay 




di«mT<w 


Daunt 


dissolve 


deaf 


divers (adj.) 


decorous 


diverse 


decretal 


divisible 


de&lcation 


docUe 


defile 


domain 


to defile 


drachm 


Demeter 


draught 


demonstrate 


drought 


denigrate 


draw 


depot 


dynasty 


descant (n.) 




to descant 


E'er 


design 


egotism 


designate 


either 


despot 


elegiac 


desultory 


elementary 


detail 


eleven 


deteriorate 


empiric 


detritus 


enervate 


devastate, -ed 


engine 


diameter 


enthusiasm 


diamond 


ephemeral 


Diana 


Epicurean 


dilatory 


epoch 


dimension 


equable 


diphthong 


equation 


diploma 


ere 


diplomacy 


errand 


diplomatic 


essay (n.) 


dh-ect 


to essay 


discern 


Europe 


discount 


European 



li 



m 
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erangelical 


Gallant (adj. and n.) 


every 


gallant (adj. and v.) 


excise, -man 


gape 


exemplary 


garden 


exhale 


gauge 


exhaust 


genealogy 


exhibit 


generation 


exhort 


Genoa 


exile 


gentile 


to exile 


genuine 


exile (adj.) 


get 


expletive 


gib 


exploit 


gibber 


extirpate 


gibberish 


exuberant 


gibbous 


eyry, -ie 


girl 




glacier 


Fapade 


gneiss 


fair}' 


golden 


falchion 


got 


falcon 


governor 


fallen 


government 


February 


grievous 


ferment 


grindstone 


to ferment 


grovel 


fertile 


guild 


finale 


gunwale 


finance 




financier 


Had 


forecastle 


half 


forehead 


harass, -ing 


forehand 


has 


forge 


have 


formidable 


hazel 


fortnight 


hearth 


franchise 


height 


frontier . 


heinous 


fulcrum 


hero, -ism 


ftilsome 


heroine 


fulminate 


hideous 



homage 


Kaleldosoope 


homely 


kiln 


homoeopathy 




hoplites 


Languor 


horizon 


Latin 


horrible 


laugh 


hood 


law 


housewife 


learned (ai]g,) 


hover 


legate 


human 


l^;end 


humane 


legislative 


humble 




hundred 


leisure 


hurrah 


lenient 


hypochondriac, -al 


lenitive 


hypothetic, -al 


levee 




lever 


Idea 


lieutenant 


imbecile 


lineament 


incense 


livelong 


tcv incense 


loath, loth 


increase 


loose 


toiucreajse 


loss 


indecorous 


lough 


Indian 


luxurious 


indlNidible 


luxury 


individual 




infimtile 


Masculine 


inquiry 


massacre, -d 


insignia 


massacring 


instead 


maritime 


interest, ^, -ing 


matrimony 


integral 


matron 


isolate 


Matthew 


Italian 


measure 


Italic 


melancholy 




mercantile 


Jackal 


metaphor 


joust 


metropolitan 


juvenile 


mineralogy 


e<» 





im 



Ut 
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miniature 


Pageant 


minute (n.) 




minute (adj.) 




miflchievouB 




mifloonstrue 


Palestine 


mittens 


panegyric 


model 


pantomime 


Moiea 


parcel 


moss 


parent 


museum 


Parliament 


my 


parse 




parsimony 


National 


pass 


nasal 


patent (n.) 


ne'er 


patent (adj.) 


neither 


paths 


nephew 


patois 


neundfiia 




noise 


patriot, -io 


nomenclature 


patriotism 


none 


patron, -age 


notable 


patterns 


notable 


Peloponnesus 


novel 


penance 


nugatory 


penult 




perfume 


Oasis 


to per&me 


obeisance 


permit 


occasion 


to permit 


odious 


phalanx 


of 


phlegmatic 


ofifend 




often 


physiognomy 


onerous 


pianist 


open 


piano-forte 


opponent 


pibroch 


orator 


{Hgeon 


• orthoepist 


pismire 


orthoepy 


plaid 




Pleiads 
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pdgnant 


psalmody 


police 


-• psalter, -y 


portrait 


put 


possess 


. 


prebend 


Quality 


precedence 


Gualm 


precedent (n.) 


quandary 


precedent (adj.) 


quantity 


preceding 


quarantine 


precise 


quay 


predilection 




preface 


Railleiy 


prelate 


rapine 


prelude 


rational 


premier 


rationale 


presage 


ravine 


to presage, -ing 


reason 


presbytery 


recess 


prestige 


recitati've 


pretence 


recollect (n.) 


pretext 


to recollect 


prettiDess 


record 


pretty 


to record 


proceeds 


recourse 


to proceed 


reflex 


process 


refuse 


produce 


to refuse 


to produce 


relaxation 


profile 


reptile 


progress 


requiem 


to progress 


rescind 


prologue 


research, -es 


prophecy 


resign 


to prophesy 


resolve 


protest 


resource 


to protest 


retail 


provost 


to retail 


prytaneum 


reverie 


prytanis 


revery 




revolt 



iTi 
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Rhenisk 


shone 


rhomboid, -al 
rhubarb 


simony 
smew 


riiythmi 


sirrah 


romance 

route 

rufiBan 


■irop, syrup 

synod 

siren 




sloth 


Sacrament 

sacrifice 

salic 


slough 
slough 
sloven 


saline 


soft 


sapphire 

Satan 

sate 


sombre 

sovereign 

spaniel 


satia 
satire 
satrap, -y 
satyr 
sauce. 


spedea 

spinach 

splenetic 

squirrel 

stalactite 


sausage* 
scath, -ed 
scald 


stamp (with feet) 

stirrup 

stratum 


scald, -^r 
scallop 
scenic- 
schedule 
schism 


strength 

strew 

stupendous 

stupid 

subtraction 


schismatic (n. J 


sudden 


schismatic (adj.) 


suffice 


secretary 
seAitive 


suggest 
suit 


senate 


suite 


sergeant 
series 


sullen 
supple 


seventy 


supreme 


sew, -er 


survey 


sewer 
shall 


to survey 
sword 


shew 






n 
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Taunt, -on 


Vagary 


tedious 


vase 


tenet 


vaunt 


tepid 


vehemenL 


territory 


Venetian 


testimony ^ i 
Thames JUJ/ 


vessel 
village 


thousand 


villain 


three-legged 


voice 


thyme 


. 


tirade 


Wan 


to 


water 


torment 


wainscot 


to torment 


weapon 


tortoise 


weary 


tournament 


wear, weir 


towards 


what 


transfer 


wheel 


to transfer 


when 


tran^ent 


which 


transitory 


whooping-cough 


transparent 


whole 


trapezoid 


whortleberry 


tremendous 


why 


tribunal 


wind 


tribune 


toydnd 


triumph 


windpipe 


troth 


withes 


trough 


won 


truculent 


wound (pret and pp.) 


truths 


wound (n.) 


Tuesday 


wroth 


tuberose 




turpentine 


Yacht 


turquoise 


ye 




yea 


Unscathed 


yellow 


Uranus 


yes 


usur]) 


yet 


utensil 


you 
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your zealot 

youths zechin 

zemindar 
ZealouE zoology 



THE 

SECOND CLASS KEADER. 



I — SELECT SENTENCES IN PROSE. 

In the hour of adversity be not without hope ; for cryBtal 
rain falls from black clouds. 

There is nothing that people bear more impatiently, or for- 
give less readily, than contempt. An injury is much sooner 
forgotten than an insult. 

Do not accustom yourself to consider debt only as an incon- 
yenience ; you will find it a calamity. 

True eloquence consists in saying what should be said, and 
leaving unsaid what should not be said. 

If we were faultless ourselves, we should not take so much 
pleasure in remarking the faults of others. 

Friendship hath the skill and observation of the best physi- 
cian, the diligence and watchfulness of the best nurse, and the 
tenderness and patience of the best mother. 

Ingratitude is a crime so shameful, that the man was never 
yet found who would acknowledge himself guilty of it 

A liar begins with making a falsehood appear like truth, 
and ends with making truth itself appear like falsehood. 

What a piece of work is man ! how noble in reason ! how 
infinite in faculties ! in form and moving how express and ad- 
mirable! in action how like an angel! in apprehension how 
like a God ! 

(1) 
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To relieve the oppressed is the most glorious act a man is 
capable of; it is in some measure doing the business of God 
upon earth. 

As we perceive the shadow to have moved, but did not per- 
ceive its moving, so our advances in learning, as they consist 
of such minute steps, are perceivable only by the distance. 

There is no mortal truly wise and restless at the same time ; 
wisdom is the repose of the mind. 

The passionate are like men standing on their heads ; thej 
see all things the wrong way. 

The philosophers of antiquity addressed themselves to the 
intellect ; the simple words of Jesus lay hold of the heart. 

It is with narrow-souled people as with narrow^ecked bot- 
tles ; the less they have in them, the more noise they make in 
pouring it out. 

He who is insensible to praise is either raised far above, or 
sunk much below, the ordinary standard of human nature. 

Benevolence is not merely a feeling, but a principle ; not a 
dream of rapture for the fancy to indulge in, but a business 
for the hand to execute. 

The great object of education is not to store the mind with 
knowledge, but to give activity and vigor to its powers. 

Without fairness of mind, which is only another phrase for 
disinterested love of truth, great native powers of understand- 
ing are perve ted. 

I know of no great exgounder of moral principle, I know 
of no eloquent teacher of divine truth, who is more useful in 
God's world than a business man that carries his religion into 
his business. 

There are two ways of arriving at the highest personal lib- 
erty : one is to have few wants, and the other to have abun- 
dant means pf satisfying them. The first method is easier 
than the latter, and yet it is the one most rarely made use of. 

Accustom yourself to submit on all and every occasion, and 
in the most minute no less than in the most important circum- 
stances of life, to a small present evil, to obtain a greater 
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distant good. This will give decision, tone, and energy to the 
mind, which, thus disciplined, will often reap yictory from de- 
feat, and honor from repulse. 



. H— SELECT SENTENCES IN PROSE. 

HuBRY and Cunning are the apprentices of Despatch and 
of Skill ; but neither of them ever learns his master's trade. 

Men will wrangle for religion, write for it, fight for it, die 
for it ; any thing but live for it 

To commiserate is sometimes more than to give, for gifts are 
external to one's self; but he who bestows compassion conmiu- 
nicates Ids own soul. 

In most quarrels there is a fault on both sides. A quarrel 
may be compared to a spark, which cannot be produced with- 
out a flint, as well as a steel ; either of them may hammer on 
wood, forever, and no fire will follow. 

Much may be done in those little shreds and patches of time 
which every day produces, and which most men throw away, 
but which, nevertheless, will make, at the end of it, no small 
deduction from the life of man. 

Deliberate with caution, but act with decision; yield grar 
ciously, or oppose firmly. 

Men are never made so ridiculous by the qualities they have, 
as by those they affect to have. 

I consider a quarrelsome person to be like a loaded gun, 
which may go off by accident and kill one. 

Modesty makes large amends for the pain it gives the per- 
sons who labor under it, by the prejudice it affords every wor- 
thy person in their favor. 

He that lies in bed all a summer's morning loses the chief 
pleasure of the day ; he that gives up his youth to indolence 
suffers a loss of the same kind. 

Shining characters are not always the most agreeable ones. 
1 
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The mild radiance of an emerald is hj no means less pleasing 
than the glare of a ruby. 

It is one thing to know the intrinsic value of a thing, another 
to know the current estimation of it. 

Testimony is like an arrow shot from a long-bow, the force 
of which depends on the strength of the hand that draws it } 
argument is like an arrow from a cross-bow, which has great 
force, though shot by a child. 

He that is good will infjEdlibly become better, and he that is 
bad will as certainly become worse ; for yice, virtue, and time 
are three things that never stand stilL 

Do not consider any vice as trivial, and therefore practise 
it ; do not consider any virtue as unimportant, and therefore 
neglect it. 

Mental pleasures never cloy : unlike those of the body, they 
are increased by repetition, approved of by reflection, and 
strengthened by enjoyment. 

In those vernal seasons of the year, when the air is calm 
and pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness against Nature, 
not to go out and see her riches, and partake in her rejoicing 
with heaven and earth. 

In eating and drinking let a man do nothing contrary to the 
health of the body ; nothing to indispose it, as a mansion and 
instrument of the soul ; nothing to the dishonor of himself, as 
a rational being, the image of God. 

A fault once excused is twice committed. 

There is no man so miserable as he that is at a loss how 
to spend his time. He is restless in his thoughts, unsteady 
in Ms counsels, dissatisfied with the present, solicitous for the 
future. 

Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested ; that is, some books are 
to be read only in part ; others to be read, but not curiously ; 
and some few to be read whoUy, and with diligence and at- 
tention. 

Reading furnishes the mind only with materials of knowl- 
edge : it is thinking that makes what we read ours. 
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m. — SELECT PASSAGES IN VERSE. 

Trttth, crashed to earth, shall rise again ; 

The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain. 

And dies among her worshippers. 

Loveliest of lovely things are they, 
On earth, that soonest pass away. 
The rose that lives its little hour 
Is prized beyond the sculptured flower. 

Hope, like the gleaming taper's light, 

Adorns and cheers our way. 
And still, as darker grows the night, 

Emits a brighter ray. 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the Me ; 

To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One glorious hour of crowded life 

Is worth an age without a name. 

O'er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free, 
Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam. 
Survey our empire, and behold our home. 

The very law which moulds a tear. 
And bids it trickle from its source. 

That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course. 

How sweet, how passing sweet is solitude ! 
But grant me stiU a friend in my retreat, 
Whom I may whisper, " Solitude is sweet.'* 
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True friendship's laws are by this rule expressed : 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting, guest. 

Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more. 

How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the swift-winged arrows of light. 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep. 

Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yeUow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, 

The wise man's cumbrance, if not snare ; more apt 

To slacken Virtue, and abate her edge. 

Than prompt her to do aught may merit praise. 

Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound : 
All at her work the village maiden sings. 

Nor, while she turns the giddy wheel around. 
Revolves the sad vicissitudes of things. 

'Tis sweet to hear a brook ; 'tis sweet 

To hear the Sabbath bell ; 
'Tis sweet to hear them both at once. 

Deep in a woody deU. 

Honor and shame frt)m no condition rise : 
Act well your part, — there all the honor lies. 
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O, many a shaft at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant ; 
And many a word at random spoken 
May soothe or womid a heart that's broken. 

No radiant pearl which crested fortune wears, 
No gem that twinkling hangs firom beauty's ears, 
Not the bright stars which night's blue arch adorn, 
Nor rising sun that gilds the vernal mom, 
Shine with such lustre as the tear that flows 
Down virtue's manly cheek for others' woes. 



IV. — SELECT PASSAGES IN VERSE. 

The good die first ; 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer's dust 
Bum to the socket. 

I am as free as nature first made man, 
Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 

Heaven first taught letters for some wretch's aid. 
Some banished lover, or some captive maid : 
They live, they speak, they breathe what love inspires. 
Warm from the soul, and faithful to its fires. 

Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike. 
And like the sun, they shine on all alike. 
Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide. 
If to her share some female errors fall. 
Look on her face, and you'll forget them aJL 
1* 
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Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountainfl ; 

They crowned him long ago, 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of cloud, 

Withadiademof snow. 

O, it is excellent 
To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 

The quality of mercy is not strained : 
It droppeth as the gentle dew from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 

How far that little candle throws his beams I 
So shines a good deed in this naughty world. 

Errors, like straws, upon the sur&ce flow : 

He who would search for pearls must dive below. 

The world was sad, the garden was a wild. 
And man, the hermit, sighed, till woman smiled. 

Enow then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below. 

'Tis education forms the common mind : 
Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined. 

To gild refined gold, to paint the hly, 

To throw a perfome on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to gamisb. 

Is wastefiil and ridiculous excess. 
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0^ blessed with temper, whose unclouded ray 
Caa make to-morrow cheerfol as to-daj. 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said, 
^This is mj own, mj native land?** 

How happ7 is he bom and taught, 
That serveth not another's will. 

Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill I 

Stone walls do not a prison make $ 

Nor iron bars a cage. 
Minds innocent and quiet take 

That &r a hermitage. 



v. — BIRDS. 



We love birds. When the first soft days of spring come on 
in all their gentle sweetness, and woo us with their warmth, 
and soothe us with their smile, then come the birds. With us 
they do rejoice that winter^s reign (and snow) is ended. No 
one of the seasons that come to ^ rule the varied year," abdi- 
cates his throne more to his subjects' joy than winter. While 
he rules, we lose all respect for the mercury in our thermometer* 
When we remember how high it stood in our estimation only 
a few short months ago, we did not think that it could get so 
low. We resolve to have nothing more to do with it; for 
" there is a point beyond which forbearance ceases to be a vir- 
tue," and we conceive that point to be thirty-two degrees above 
zero, at the very least. 

How pleasant are the early hours of a day in spring! Th« 
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air is laden with the perfect perfiime of a thousand flowers, 
and leaves, and buds. And then, besides the pleasure of see- 
ing jocund day go through that difficult gymnastic feat, de- 
scribed by Shakspeare, of standing ^tiptoe on the misty 
mountain tops,'' we have a glorious morning concert^ to whidi 
we have a season ticket ; for 

« Ixmumeroas songsters in the freshening shade 
Of new-sprung leaves their modulations mix 
Mellifluous." 

Such music ! It seems the pure outpourings of the greatest 
gratitude to Him who made the mom so beautiful, so full of 
joy and light. It is the expression of most perfect praise, in 
ecstasy of song. Yes, indeed, we love birds ! 

'Etere is a deal of pleasure, as well as profit, and advantage 
with amusement, to be derived fix)m studying the habits and 
the character of birds. Nor is the study burdensome. Of 
all the lower orders of creation, as they frequent most freely 
the haunts and homes of men, so they approach us nearest in 
intelligence. They have their labors and amusements, their 
conjugal relations, and, like us, they build with taste and skill 
their houses ; they have society, moreover, and the opera. In 
very many things they are our equals, and in some, superiors ; 
and what in other animals at best is only instinct, in birds is 
almost reason. 

Among the first returning tourists from the south, in spring, 
are these pleasant little people, the bluebird, martin, and wren. 
They have particular confidence in man. Nor is their confi- 
dence misplaced; for every body hails with joy these harbin- 
gers of spring. Their company is peculiarly agreeable, and 
they seem to know it ; for every year they come again to oc- 
cupy the boxes, or perchance old hats, which were put up for 
them, and in them build their nests, and there they live rent 
free ; yet not exactly so; for they pay us with their notes. 
Sometimes these little people have a deal of difficulty among 
themselves about these habitations. The martins come, and 
find the bhiebirda have taken all these places, and there is a 
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fuss directly. After some considerable scolding and twitting 
on facts, the martins take possession of a certain portion of the 
pigeon cote, and keep it too, — for not a pigeon dare go near 
them, — while the smaller wrens content themselves with some 
spare comer of the portico, where they forthwith proceed to 
build their houses, with all the architectural skill derived from 
their great namesake, the builder of St Paul's.* There is a 
spice of waggish mischief about the wren somewhat amusing. 
Often when the bluebird has left his house, and gone to mar- 
ket or down town, the wren peeps in, and finding no one there, 
proceeds to amuse himself by pulling out the straws and fath- 
ers in the nest; but should perchance the bluebird come in 
sight, the wren remembers there is something very interesting 
going on around the comer of the bam, that demands his in- 
stant and immediate attention. 

These birds — the bluebird, martin, and the wren, together 
with the swallows, (bam and chinmey,) and "honest robin," 
who, as quaint old Walton has it, " loves mankind, both alive 
and dead " — are half domesticated. They love to live near 
man. The bluebird and the robin are the only two among 
them who appear to have paid much attention to the cultivaticm 
of their vocal powers. They salute the moming with sweet 
songs. The wren and other small birds are in the garden, 
breakfasting on worms, or, as we sometimes express it, '' get- 
ting their grab." The martin, meanwhile, listens to the con- 
cert, as a critic, or as one of the audience ; for he sits up in his 
private box, now and then uttering an approving note, as if v>f 
applause. Indeed, the martin is not very musical. Sometimes, 
in the bosom of his family, when he feels very social, he takes 
up his pipe, and then essays a song. But he never gets be- 
yond the first few notes of " Hi Betty Martin," and then goes 
off on tiptoe. 

But here we have a jolly little fellow, who makes up in 
sociability what he lacks in song. The small house sparrow 
or, as he is generally known, the " chippin' bird," comes to our 

• Th« architect of St Paul's, in London, was Sir Christopher Wren. 
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very doors. He hops along the piazza, gathering '^ crumbs of 
comfort " and of bread, and knows that not a soul within the 
house, not even that ^'unfeeling schoolboj," would harm a 
feather of his tail. He keeps a careful eye, however, on the 
cat ; for he is perfectly aware that she would consider him only 
a swallow, and he does not like to lose his identity. 

There is in history a single instance where this bird seems 
to have forgotten his character, and been a destroyer, rather 
than, as he is called by boys, a " sparer." Every juvenile of 
five years, who is at all read in the literature of his age, knows 
the tragic story of the death and burial of cock robin. That 
interesting individual was •found one morning lying on the 
ground, with a murderous weapon through his heart. The 
horror-stricken birds assembled. A coroner's inquest was 
hdden. The first inquiry was, of course, *' Who killed cock 
robin ? " There was a momentary silence ; and then the spar- 
row, the last one in the crowd, perhaps, to be suspected, con- 
fessed the deed. He then proceeds to state how it was done, 
and owns he ^ did it with bow and arrow." 

" Caw ! caw I caw ! " The watchword and the signal of 
alarm or caution among crows ; or else it is the ^^ dreadful note 
of preparation " summoning the lawless legions from the depths 
of the pine woods, from yonder hill, from far-off forests, to come 
and help pull up a field of com, just beginning to put forth its 
tender blades. " All these and more come flocking," for there's 
no one around; the scarecrow was blown down last night; 
the gun is lent; the boys have gone to school; the farmer 
tumbled off the haymow yesterday and broke his leg ; and so 
the crows proceed with the destruction 

** unmoved, 
With dread of death, to gight, or foul retreat" 

The crow and blackbird both are arrant rogues. The last, 
indeed, renders somewhat of service in the early part of spring ; 
for, following the ftirrowg of the field, devouring countless 
worms and grubs, which would be most destructive to the com- 
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ing crop of com, all daj long he gleans behind the plough, a 
perfect little Ruth. But when the com comes, he devotes him- 
self to its destmction with a perfect ruthlessness, and fills his 
own crop with the fanner's in less than no time. Perchance, 
should anj one appear on the preftiises, he gets upon the fence, 
and whistles very unconcemedlj, just as if he hadn't been doing 
any thing. As for that bean pole, standing in the centre of the 
field, dressed in old clothes, and bearing some faint resemblance 
to a returned Califomian, — ha ! ha ! ha ! What fools men are 
to think that they can cheat the blackbird ! Why, there are five 
of them at this moment pulling com for dear life, to see who 
shall get through his row the first, who were bom, bred, and 
educated in the very hat of that identical old scarecrow. To 
be sure, when it was first set up, the birds eyed it with curios- 
ity, perhaps mistrust, but it never entered their heads that it 
was intended to resemble a man ; or if it did, it soon became 
a standing joke with them. 

Every burner hates the crow, and we must acknowledge he 
is not a very lovable bird. He has neither beauty nor song • 
for his eternal caw ! caw ! is a note renewed so often as to be 
at a decided discount Nor has' he civility of manners ; and 
his ideas concerning private property are extremely vague* 
Yet, of all the bird tribe, he is far the most intelligent. Nor 
is he a hypocrite. He robs our fields, and he " acknowledges 
the com." There he is, on that old tree by the road side, 
clothed in a sable suit, and, as you go by, looks demure, inter- 
esting, and melancholy. But should there be a gun in the 
bottom of the wagon, though it is covered carefully with a 
bundle of straw, a blanket over that, and a large fat boy sitting 
on top of all, l^e knows it is there, and, trusty sentinel, alarms 
the whole community of crows in the region round about ; and 
away they wing, " over the hills and far away." Caw ! caw ! 
caw ! You didn't catch him that time. He is very well aware 
that you intend to kiQ him — if you can. He just wants to see 
you try it — that's all. 
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VL— HIAWATHA'S HUNnXG. 

LONOrSLLOW. 

[The following pMMge is from ** The Song of Hiawathe," a nanatiTe poem, firanded 
upon traditioiui current among some tribes of North Amnrican Indians, respecting an 
imaginary being of more than mortal powers and gifts, named Hiawatha. The an- 
flior of tliis poem is Henry Wadsworth Longfidlow, an American poet of the flnevt 
genius and widest popularity, now (1856) residing in Cambridge, Massachnsetta.] 

Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its langaage, 
Learned their names and all their secrets. 
How they built their nests in summer. 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them where'er he met them, 
Called them '' Hiawatha's chickens.' 
Of all beasts he learned the language. 
Learned their names and aU their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns. 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly. 
Why the rabbit was so timid. 
Talked with them where'er he met them. 
Called them " Hiawatha's brothers." 
Th^n lagoo, the great boaster. 
He, the marvellous story teller. 
He, the traveller and the talker. 
Made a bow for Hiawatha ; 
From a branch of ash he made it, 
From an oak bough made the arrows. 
Tipped with flint, and winged with feathers, 
And the cord he made of deer skin. 
Then he said to Hiawatha, 
" Gro, my son, into the forest, 
Where the red deer herd together, 
Kill for us a famous roebuck, 
Kill for us a deer with antlers." 
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Forth into the forest straightway 
All alone walked Hiawatha 
Proudly with his bow and arrows. 
And the birds sang round Kim, o'er him, 
** Do not shoot us, Hiawatha." 
Sang the robin, sang the bluebird, 
" Do not shoot us, Hiawatha." 
Up the oak tree, close beside him, 
Sprang the squirrel, lightly leaping 
In and out among the branches ; 
Coughed and chattered from the oak tree, 
Laughed, and said between his laughing^ 
" Do not shoot me, Hiawatha." 
And the rabbit from his pathway 
Leaped aside, and at a distance 
Sat erect upon his haunches, 
Half in fear, and half in frolic. 
Saying to the little hunter, 
** Do not shoot me, Hiawatha:" 
But he heeded not nor heard them, 
For his thoughts were with the red deer | 
On their tracks his eyes were fastened, 
Leading downward to the river, 
To the ford across the river. 
And as one in slumber walked he. 
Hidden in the alder bushes. 
There he waited till the deer came, 
TDl he saw two antlers lifted. 
Saw two eyes look from the thicket, 
Saw two nostrils point to windward. 
And a deer came down the pathway. 
Flecked ♦ with leafy light and shadow. 
And his heart within him fluttered. 
Trembled like the leaves above him, 
Like the birch leaf palpitated, 

* Flecked, spotted. 
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As the deer came down the pathway- 
Then, upon one knee uprising, 
Hiawatha aimed an arrow ; 
Scarce a twig moved with his motion, 
Scarce a leaf was stirred or rustled, 
But the wary roebuck started, 
Stamped with all his hoofs' together, 
Listened with one foot uplifted, 
Leaped as if to meet the arrow ; 
Ah, the stinging, fatal arrow. 
Like a wasp it buzzed and stung him. 
Dead he lay there in the forest. 
By the ford across the river ; 
Beat his timid heart no longer ; 
But the heart of Hiawatha 
Throbbed, and shouted, and exulted, 
As he bore the red deer homeward. 



VH — AN ARAB AND HIS HORSE. 

Tbaxslated from the French. 

A CARAVAN proceeding to Damascus was once attacked bj 
a tribe of Arabs, and after a brief resistance, entirely over- 
powered. A rich booty fell into the hands of the robbers. 
But while they were occupied in the examination and distribu- 
tion of their spoils, they in their turn were assailed by a troop 
of Turkish horsemen, who had gone out from Acre to meet 
and escort the luckless caravan. The scale of fortune was at 
once turned. The robbers were overpowered ; many of them 
were killed, and the rest were taken prisoners. These last 
were securely bound with cords, and carried to Acre to be 
given as presents to the pacha.* 

Among the Arabs who had escaped death was a maa 
amned Hassan. He had been wounded during the fight by a 

* Pronounced pct^haw'. 
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bnllet in the arm ; but as his wound was not mortal, the Turks 
placed him upon the back of a camel, and carried him awaj 
with the others. Hassan was the possessor of a veiy fine 
horse, which also fell into the hands of the conquerors. 

The evening before they expected to reach Acre, the Turks 
and their prisoners were encamped in a hilly country. Hassan 
lay by the side of one of the tents, his feet bound together by 
a leathern thong. Kept awake by the pain of his wound, he 
beard the neighing of his horse, which, as is the custom in the 
£ast, passed the night in the open air, near the tents, with his 
legs fastened together, so that he could not move. He recog- 
nized the voice of his faithful companion, and unable to resist 
the desire to see and caress him once more, he slowly and 
painfully crawled along upon his hands and knees, till he 
reached the spot where the horse stood. 

" My poor friend," said he, "what will become of you in the 
hands of the Turks?' They will shut you up in close and un- 
wholesome stables with the horses of a pacha. My wife and 
children will no longer bring you camels' milk to drink, or 
give you barley to eat in the hollow of their hands. You will 
no longer skim over the desert with the fieo^pess of the wind* 
You will no longer bathe in the refreshing waters of the Jor- 
dan, the foam of which is not whiter than thy silken skin. Go 
back to the tent of thy master. Tell my wife that she will 
never see her husband more ; and lick the hands of my chil- 
dren with your tongue in token of a father's love." 

While thus speaking, Hassan had gnawed away with his 
teeth the thong of goat skin with which the legs of his horse 
were fastened together, and the noble animal stood free. But 
the faithful and intelligent creature, seeing his master wounded 
and motionless at his feet, seemed instinctively to comprehend 
what no language could have communicated to him. He 
stooped his head, and grasping with his teeth the leathern 
girdle which encircled his master's waist, ran off with him in 
his mouth at full gallop. He thus bore him over many a 
weary league of mountain and plain, until his desert home was 
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reached. Then, gently depositing his beloved master bj the 
side of his wondering wife and children, he fell himself, and 
died from exhaustion. 

All the tribe to which Hassan belonged wept over the body 
of the fidthfiil steed ; and more than one Arab poet has com- 
memorated in song his sagacity and his telf-sacrificing de« 
Totion. 



VnL— GREEN MVER 

Bbtaht. 

[WnUam ddlMi Bryant is «n American poet, remarkable for the beaaty of his <«^- 
■criptions, the aecnracy of his language, and his dignity of sentiment. He is now 
(1866) a resident of the dty of New Torlc.] 

When breezes are soft and skies are fair, 
I steal an hour from study and care, 
And hie me away to the woodland scene, 
Where wanders the stream with waters of green, 
As if the bright fringe of herbs on its brink 
Had given their stain to the wave they drink ; 
And they, whose meadows it murmurs through, 
Have named the stream &om its own fair hue. 

Yet pure its waters — its shallows are bright 

With colored pebbles and sparkles of light, 

And clear the depths where its eddies play, 

And dimples deepen and whirl away. 

And the plane tree's speckled arms o'ershoot 

The swifter current that mines its root, 

Through whose shifting leaves, as you walk the hill, 

The quivering glimmer of sun and rill 

With a sudden flash on the eye is thrown. 

Like the ray that streams from the diamond stone. 

O, loveliest there the spring days come. 

With blossoms, and birds, and wild bees' hum ; 

The flowers of summer are Purest there. 

And freshest the breath of the sunuuer air ; 
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And sweetest the golden autumn daj 
In silence and sunshine glides away. 

Yet fair as thou art, thou shnnnest to glide. 
Beautiful stream, by the village side, 
But windest away from haunts of men, 
To quiet valley and shaded glen ; 
And forest, and meadow, aod slope of hill, 
Around thee, are lonely, lovely, and stilL 
Lonely — save when, by thy rippling tides, 
From thicket to thicket the angler glides ; 
Or the simpler* comes, with basket and book, 
For herbs of power on thy banks to look ; 
Or, haply, some idle dreamer, like me,' 
To wander, and muse, and gaze on thee. 
Still — save the chirp of birds that feed 
On the river cherry and seedy reed. 
And thy own wild music gashing out 
With mellow murmur or fairy shout. 
From dawn to the blush of another day. 
Like traveller singing along his way. 

That feiry music I never hear, 
Nor gaze on those waters so green and clear. 
And mark them winding away from sight, 
Darkened with shade or flashing with light. 
While o'er them the vine to its thicket clingSy 
And the zephyr stoops to freshen his wingSy 
But I wish that fate *had left me free 
To wander these quiet haunts with thee, 
Till the eating cares of earth should depart, 
And the peace of the scene pass into my heart; 
And I" envy thy stream, as it glides along 
Through its beautiful banks in a trance of song. 

* Simpler, one who gathers herbs and plants which have healing properties 
in sickness. 

9* 
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f' 
ix.— RULES FOR SUCCESS IN BUSINESS. 

Familt Magazins. 

Select the kind of business that suits your natural inclination 
and temperament. Some men are naturally mechanics ; others 
have a strong aversion to any thing like machinery, because 
they cannot comprehend it. Some men have a speculative 
turn; others are purely practical. Some prefer an active, 
others a sedentary, employment. All should select, if possible, 
those occupations that suit them best. 

Let your pledged word ever he sacred. Never promise to 
do a thing without performing it with the most rigid exactness. 
Nothing is more valuable to a man than the reputation of 
being always faithful to his engagements. A strict adherence 
to this rule creates for a man of business a host of faithful 
friends who are ever ready to stand by him in trying times, 
and help him through difficulties in which the loose and care- 
less find neither sympathy nor aid. 

Whatever you do^ do with all your might. Work at it, if 
necessary, early and late, in season and out of season, not 
leaving a stone unturned, and never deferring for a single hour 
that which can just as well be done now. The old proverb is 
full of tnAh and meaning : " Whatever is worth doing at ail is 
worth doing well." Many a man acquires a fortune by doing 
his business thoroughly, while his neighbor remains poor for 
life because he only half does his business. Ambition, energy, 
industry, and perseverance are indispensable requisites for suc- 
cess in business. 

Sobriety, Use no intoxicating liquors of any kind. As no 
man can succeed in business unless he has a brain to enable 
him to lay his plans, and reason to guide him in their execu- 
tion, so, no matter how bountifully a man may be blessed with 
intelligence, if his brain be heated, and his judgment warped, by 
intoxicating drinks, it is impossible for him to carry on busi- 
ness successfully. How many opportunities have passed away 
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never to return, while a man was sipping a " social glass ** with 
a friend ! How many a foolish bargain has been made under 
the influence of the wine cup ! How many important chances 
have been put off until to-morrow, and then forever, because 
indulgence has thrown the system into a state of lassitude, and 
paralyzed the energies so essential to success in business. The 
use of intoxicating drinks as a beverage is as much an infatu- 
ation as is the smoking of opium by the Chinese ; and the 
former is aa destructive to the prosperity of the man of busi- 
ness as the latter. 

Let hope predominate, but be not too visionary. Many per- 
sons are always k^pt poor because they are too visionary. 
Every project looks to them like certain success, and therefore 
they keep changing from one business to another, always in a 
hurry, always under strong excitement. The plan of " counting 
the chickens before they are hatched " is an error of ancient 
date, but it does not seem to improve by age. 

Do not scatter your powers. Engage in one kind of busi- 
ness only, and stick to it faithfully until you succeed, or until 
you conclude to abandon it. A constant hammering on one 
nail will generally drive it home at last, so that it can be 
clinched. When a man's undivided attention is centred on 
one object, his mind will continually be suggesting improve- 
ments of value, which would escape him if his thoughts were 
occupied by a dozen different subjects at once. Many a for- 
tune has slipped through men's fingers by engaging in too many 
occupations at the same time. 

Cultivate good manners. We do not mean artificial manners, 
or a hollow, insincere address, which has the form of politeness, 
but not the substance. We mean by good manners that con- 
duct and bearing which are the result of principle, and are founded 
upon respect for the rights of others. A truly well-mannered 
man is he who is courteous to the poor as well as the rich, 
to the humble as well as the powerful, the plain as well as the 
beautiful. The man who will cringe to a wealthy capitalist 
is likely to be a tyrant to his own dependants ; for gelfishness is 
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the mainspring of his conduct in both cases. True politeness 
rests upon self-control and self-sacrifice. There are many de- 
partments of business in which a man's temper is sorely tried 
by the unreasonable caprices and thoughtless exactions of his 
customers ; but liis spirit must be pi^oof against such trials, if 
he would be successful in his calling. Especially is it the duty 
of every man to treat with courtesy and kindness all those 
who serve him and are dependent upon him. Many a sensi- 
tive spirit is deeply wounded by a harsh word or an imperious 
tone ; and many devoted aiid life-long attachments are formed 
by thoughtful and considerate kindness in little thin^. 



X.— TO THE WEATHERCOCK ON OUR STEEPLK 

A. Ct. Qbxekb. 

[Mr. Greene is a lawyer by profesaon, who has wi'itten several pleasing and ^opalaa 
p&eoeB of poetry. He is now (1856) a resident of Providence, Rhode Island.] 

The dawn has come^ the mom is up. 

Another day begun, 
And there thy poised and gilded spear 

Is flashing in the sun ; 
Upon that steep and lofty tower 

Where thou thy watch hast kept, 
A true and faithful sentinel, 

While all around thee slept 

For years, upon thee there has poured 

The summer's noonday heat. 
And through the long^ dark, starless night. 

The winter storms have beat ; ♦ 
But yet thy duty has been done. 

By day and night the same. 

* This word should be beaten, to be grammatically correct; but such (Ganges 
are permitted in poetry for the sake of the rhyme. 
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Still thou hast met and faced the 9 -^ ^ ^ 

Whichever way it came. ^ 

No chilling blast in wrath has swept 

Along the distant heaven, 
But thou hast watched its* onward cou 

And instant warning given ; 
And when midsummer's sultry beams 

Oppress all living things, 
Thou dost foretell each breeze that comes 

With health upon its wings. 

How oft I've seen, at early dawn. 

Or twilight's quiet hour, 
The swallows, in their joyous glee, 

Come darting round thy tower, 
As if with thee to hail the sun, 

And catch his earliest light. 
And offer ye the morn's salute. 

Or bid ye both good night. 

And when around thee, or above, 

No breath of air has stirred, 
Thou seem'st to watch the circling flighfc 

Of each free, happy bird, 
TiU, dfter twittering round thy head 

In many a mazy track. 
The whole delighted company 

Have settled on thy back. 

Then if, perchance, amidst their mirth, 

A gentle breeze has sprung, 
And prompt to mark its first approach, 

Thy eager form hath swung, 
I've thought I almost heard thee say, 

As far aloft they flew, 
" Now all away : here ends our play, 

For I have work to do." 
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Men slander thee, my honest friend, 

And call thee, in their pride. 
An emblem of their fickleness, 

Thou ever-faithful guide. 
Each weak, unstable human mind 

A *' weathercock " they call ; 
And thus, unthinkingly, mankind 

Abuse thee, one and all. 

The^' have no right to make thy name 

A byword for their deeds ; 
They change their friends, their principles, 

Their fashions, and their creeds ; 
Whilst thou hast ne'er, like them, been known 

Thus causelessly to range ; 
But when thou changest sides, canst give 

Good reason for the change. 

Through one more dark and cheerless night 

Thou well hast kept thy trust, 
And now in glory o'er thy head 

The morning light has burst 
And unto earth's true watcher, thus. 

When his dark hours have passed. 
Will come " the day-spring from on high,** 

To cheer his path at last. 

Bright symbol of fidelity. 

Still may I think of thee ; 
And may the lesson thou dost teach 

Be never lost on me ; 
But still, in sunsliine or in storm, 

Whatever task is mine. 
May I be faithful to my trust, 

As thou hast been to thine. 
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XL — AN INDLVN STRATAGEM. 

During the war of the American revolution, a regiment 
of foot soldiers was stationed upon the confines of a boundless 
savanna, in the soutj^em part of the Union. Its particular 
office was to guard every avenue of approach to the main 
army. The sentinels, whose posts penetrated into the woods, 
were supplied from the ranks ; but they were perpetuaUy 
surprised upon thfeir posts by the Indians, and borne off their 
stations, without communicating any alarm, or being heard of 
afterwards. 

One morning, the sentinels having been stationed as usual 
over night, the guard went at sunrise to relieve a post which 
extended a considerable distance into the wood. The sentinel 
was gone. The surprise was great ; but the circumstance had 
occurred before. They left another man, and departed, wish- 
ing him better luck. " You need not be afraid," said the man, 
with warmth ; " I shall not desert.'* 

The sentinels were replaced every four hours, and, at the 
appointed time, the guard again marched to relieve the post. 
To their inexpressible astonishment the man was gone. They 
searched round the spot^ but no traces of him could be found. 
It was now more necessary than ever that the station should 
not remain unoccupied ; they left another man, and returned to 
the guard house. 

The superstition of the soldiers was awakened, and terror 
ran through the regiment. The colonel, being apprised of the 
occurrence, signified his intention to accompany the guard 
when they relieved the sentinel they had left. At the ap- 
pointed time, they all marched together ; and again, to their 
unutterable wonder, they found the post vacant, and the man 
gone. 

Under these circumstances, the colonel hesitated whether he 
should station a whole company on the spot, or whether he 
should again submit the post to a single sentinel. The cause 
of these repeated disappearances of men, whose oourage and 
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honesty were never suspected, must be discovered ; and it 
seemed not likely that this discovery could be obtained by 
persisting in the old method. 

Three brave men were now lost to the regiment, and to as- 
sign the post to a fourth seemed nothing less than giving him 
up to destruction. The poor fellow whose turn it was to take 
the station, though a man in other respects of incomparable 
resolution, trembled from head to foot. 

v" I must do my duty," said he to the officer ; " I know that ; 
but I should like to lose my life with more credit." " I will 
leave no man," said the colonel, " against his wilL" A man 
immediately stepped from the ranks, and desired to take the 
post. Every mouth commended his resolution. 

" I will not be taken alive," said he, " and you shall hear of 
me at the least alarm. At all events, I will fire my piece if I 
hear the least noise. If a crow chatters, or a leaf falls, you 
shall hear my musket. You may be alarmed when nothing is 
the matter ; but you must take the chance as the condition of 
the discovery." 

The colonel applauded his courage, and told him he would 
do right to fire upon the least noise that he could not satisfac- 
torily explain. His comrades shook hands with him, and left 
him with a melancholy foreboding. The company marched 
back, and waited the event in the guard house. 

An hour had now elapsed, and every ear was upon the rack 
for the discharge of the musket, when, upon a sudden, the re- 
port was heard. The guard immediately marched, accompa- 
nied, as before, by the colonel and some of the most experi- 
enced officers of the regiment. 

As they approached the post, they saw the man advancing 
towards them, dragging another man on the ground by the hair 
of his head. When they came up to him, it appeared to be an 
Indian whom he had shot. An explanation was immediately 
required. 

" I told you, colonel," said the man, " that I should fire if I 
heard the least noise. That resolution I took has saved my 
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life. I had not been long at my post when I heard a mstling 
at some short distance ; I looked, and saw a wild hog, such as 
are common in the woods, crawling along the ground, and 
seemingly looking for nuts under the trees, among the leaves. 

^ As these animals are so very common, I ceased to consider 
it seriously, but kept my eyes fixed upon it, and marked its 
progress among the trees : still there was no need to give the 
alarm. It struck me, however, as somewhat singular to see 
this animal making, by a circuitous passage, for a thick grove 
immediately behind my post I therefore kept my eye more 
constantly fixed upon it, and, as it was now within a few yards 
of the coppice, I hesitated whether I should fire. 

^ My comrades, thought I, will laugh at me for alarming 
them by shooting a pig. I had almost resolved to let it akme, 
when, just as it approached the thicket, I thought I observed it 
give an unusual spring. I no longer hesitated: I took my 
aim, discharged my piece, and the animal was immediately 
stretched before me, with a groan which I thought to be that 
of a human creature. 

*' I went up to it, and judge my astonishment when I found 
that I had killed an Indian. He had enveloped himself with 
the skin of one of these wild hogs so artfully and completely, 
his hands and his feet were so entirely concealed in it, and his 
gait and appearance were so exactly correspondent to that of 
the animals, that, imperfectly as they were always seen through 
the trees and bushes, the disguise could upt be detected at a 
distance, and scarcely discovered upon the nearest inspection. 
He was armed with a dagger and tomahawk." 

The cause of the disjtppearance of the other sentinels was 
now apparent The Indians, sheltered in this disguise, secret- 
ed themselves in the coppice, watched the moment when they 
could throw it off, burst upon the sentinels without previous 
alarm, and, too quick to give them an opportunity to (^scharge 
their pieces, either stabbed or scalped them. TTiey then bore 
their bodies away, and concealed them at some distance in the 

leaves. 

3 
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XIL— THE HERMIT OF NIAGARA FALLS. 

Mrs. SiaomtaxT. 

[Mrs. LydiA IL Sigonrnej is an American lady, who hta written a yariety of wcrki 
in prose and verse. Slie resided for many years in Hartford, Gonnecticut. Tliis ex- 
tract is from ** Scenes in my Native Land."] 

About fifteen years ago,* in the glow of early summer, a 
young stranger of pleasing countenance and person made hig 
appearance at Niagara. It was at first supposed that he might 
be an artist, as a large portfolio, with books and musical instru- 
ments, was observed among liis baggage. He was deeply im- 
pressed by the beauty and sublimity of the cataract and its 
surrounding scenery, and expressed his intention of remain- 
ing a week, that he might examine them thoroughly. But the 
fascination which that glorious work of the Creator has for all 
minds of sensibility grew strongly upon him, and he was 
heard to say that six weeks were not enough to become ac- 
quainted with even its most obvious features.^ 

At the end of that period he was still unable to tear himself 
away, and he determined to " build there a tabernacle," that 
he might indulge himself in his love of nature and his love of 
solitude. He reared for himself a commodious place of shelter 
in the immediate vicinity of the falls, and there took up his 
abode. His simple and favorite fare of bread and milk was 
readily procured ; and any other food he required was always 
prepared by his own hands. 

When winter came, a cheerful fire of wood blazed upon his 
hearth ; and by his evening lamp he beguiled the hours by the 
reading of books in various languages, and by music. It was 
startling to hear, in such depth of solitude, the long-drawn, 
tlirilling tones of the violin, or the softest melodies of the flute, 
or the tinkling notes of the guitar borne from that lowly hut, 
and mingling wiili the rush and thunder of the cataract. 

Yet, though the world of letters was familiar to him, and 
tliough he had travelled widely both in his native Europe and 

♦ Written in 1845. 
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in the East, he sought not intercourse with mankind, to unfold 
or increase his stores of knowledge. Those who heard him 
converse, spoke with admiration of his colloquial powers, his 
command of language, and the eloquence that hung upon his 
lips. But this was a privilege rarely enjoyed by any one ; for 
he studiously avoided society, though there seemed in his na- 
ture nothing Hke moroseness or misanthropy. 

But the chief dehght of his existence was communion with 
the mighty Niagara. Here, at every hour of the day or night, 
he might be seen, a devout worshipper. He gazed upon it in 
the gray dawn, while wrapped in its veil of mist ; at high noon 
his spirit drank the full splendor of its meridian glory ; he 
stood by its side when it was spanned by the lunar bow ; and 
at the solemn hour of midnight, his spirit went up in prayer 
and praise, w^ith the deep voice of its waters. Neither storms 
nor' the piercing cold of winter prevented his visits to this 
great temple of his adoration. 

When the frozen mists, settling upon the lofty trees, turned 
them into columns of crystal, — when every branch and shrub, 
glittering with transparent ice, waved in the sunbeam its coronet 
of diamonds, — he gazed, unconscious of the keen atmosphere, 
charmed and chained by the magic of the dazzUng scene. In 
time, a beaten track was worn by his feet from his cottage door 
to the cataract. 

He was accustomed to bathe daily in the river below the 
falls. One bright but rather chill day, in the month of June, 
1831, a man employed about the ferry saw him go mto the 
water, and a long time after, observed his clothes to be stiU 
lying upon the bank. 

Apprehension was excited, and inquiry made. The anxiety 
was but too well founded. The poor hermit had indeed taken 
his last batli. It was supposed that cramp might have been 
brought on by the unusual coldness of the air or the water. The 
body, caught amid the boiling eddies of the whirlpool, could 
not be recovered for many days. 

When it was at length rescued from the floods, and borne 
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back to his desolate cottage, his faithful dog was found guard- 
ing the door. Heavily must the long period have worn away, 
while he watched for his only friend, and wondered why he 
delayed his coming. He looked at the approaching group 
suspiciously, and would have opposed their entrance, had not 
a low, stifled wail announced that he recognized the lifeless 
form to be that of his master. 

They laid him upon his bed ; the thick, dripping masses of 
his beautiful hair clinging to and veiling the features lately 
so handsome and expressive. On the pillow was his pet kit^ 
ten ; to her, also, the watch for the master had been long and 
wearisome. In his chair lay the guitar, whose music was 
probably the last his ear heard on earth. There were also 
his flute and violin, his portfolio and books, scattered and 
open, as if recently used. On the spread table was the un- 
tasted meal for noon, which he had prepared for his return 
from that bath which had proved so fatal. It was a touching 
sight — the dead hermit mourned by the dumb animals that 
had loved him, and ready to be laid by stranger hands in a 
foreign grave. 

So died this singular and accomplished being, at the early 
age of twenty-eight. Learned in the languages, and in the 
arts and sciences, improved by extensive travel, gifted with 
personal beauty and a feeling heart, — the motives for his 
solitary life are still enveloped in mystery. It was, however, 
known that he was a native of England, where his father was 
a clergyman, that he received thence ample remittances for 
his support, and that his name was Francis Abbott These 
facts had been previously ascertained ; but no written papers 
were found in his dwellingj to throw additional light upon 
the mystery in which his life was involved ; why he should 
choose to withdraw from society, which he was so well fitted to 
benefit and adorn, must ever remain unexplained}. * 

We visited, in the summer of 1844, the deserted abode of 
the hermit. It was partially ruinous ; but we traced out its 
different compartments, and the hearthstone where his winter 
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evenings were passed amid books and music, his faithful dog 
at his feel^ and his kitten on his knee. 

At our entrance, a pair of nesting birds flew forth in alarm. 
Methought they were fitting representatives of that gentle 
spirit which would not have disturbed their callow young, or 
harmed the trusting sparrow. If that spirit had endured aught 
from man which it could not forget or reveal, — if the fine 
balance of the mind had been broken by the pressure laid 
upon it, — we would stand upon the sufferer's grave, not to 
condemn, but to pity. 

Xln. — COUSIN DEBORAH'S LEGACY. 

Ghambxbs*8 Jouknau 

Cousin Deborah was an old, unmarried lady, who had no 
other property than a moderate life annuity. The furniture of 
her house was faded and antique ; the linen was well darned ; the 
plate was scanty, and worn thin with use and frequent scouring ; 
the books were few and in no very good condition. She had 
no jewels or trinkets ; her days were passed in a dreary state 
of tranquillity, stitching, stitching, stitching, forever, with her 
beloved huge work box at her elbow. 7%a< wanted nothing ; 
for it was abundantly fitted up with worsted, cotton, tape, but- 
tons, bodkins, needles, and such a multiplicity of reels and balls 
that to enumerate them would be a tedious task. 

Cousin Deborah particularly prided herself on her darning ; 
carpets, house linen, stockings, all bore unimpeachable testimony 
to this branch of industry. Holes and thin places were hailed 
with delight by her ; and it was whispered — but that might be 
a mere matter of scandal — that she even went so far as to cut 
holes in her best table cloths for the purpose of exercising her 
skill and ingenuity in repairing the fractures. Be that as it 
may, the work box was as much a companion to her as^dogs or 
cats are to many other single ladies. She was lost without it : her 
conversation always turned on the subject of thread papers and 
needlo cases ; and never was darning cotton more soiontifically 
3* 
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rolled into neat baUs, than by the taper fingers of Cousin 
Deborah. 

The contents of that wonderful work box would have fur- 
nished a small shop. As a child, I always regarded it with a 
species of awe and veneration ; and without daring to lay a 
finger on the treasures it contained, my prying eyes greedily 
devoured its mysteries, when the raised edge revealed its moun- 
tains of cotton and forests of pins and needles. And I have « 
no doubt that Cousin Deborah first regarded me with favor in 
consequence of being asked by my mother to give me a lesson 
in darning — a most necessary accomplishment in our family, 
as I was the eldest of many brothers and sisters ; and, though 
very happy among ourselves, the circumstances of our descr 
parents rendered the strictest industry and frugality absolutely . 
indispensable in order to make " both ends meet." 

She was proud of me, on the whole, as a pupil, though she 
sometimes had occasion to reprove me for idleness and skipping 
stitches ; and between us, it is impossible to say how many 
pairs of stockings we made whole in the course of the year. 
We resided near our cousin Deborah ; and many a time I was 
invited to take tea with her, and bring my work bag in my 
hand, as a matter of course, and to sit with her for long hours 
without speaking, intent on our needles, the silence unbroken 
save by the ticking of the eight day clock. 

I sometimes found it very dull work, I confess. Not so Cou- 
sin Deborah. She needed no other society than that of her work 
box ; and I do not believe she loved any human being so well. 
Her whole heart was in it ; and the attachment she evidenced to- 
wards me, as time went on, was fostered and encouraged by our 
mutual zeal in performing tasks of needle work. Not that I 
shared in her devotion : 7 was actuated by a sense of duty alone, 
and would far rather, could I have done so conscientiously, have 
been dancing and laughing with companions of my own age. 
But ply the needle I did, and so did Cousin Deborah ; and we 
two became, with the huge old work box between us, quite a 
pair of loving friends; and at least two evenings in every 
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week I went to sit with the lone woman. She would have 
had me do so every evening ; but, though there were so many 
of as at home, our parents could not bear to spare any of us 
out of their sight oftener than they deemed indispensable. 

At length Cousin Deborah's quiet and blameless life came 
to an end. Having shut her work box, locked it, and put the 
key in a sealed packet, she turned her face to the wall, and 
fell asleep. 

When her will was opened, it was found that she had left 
her books, furniture, and plate to a family that stood in the 
same relationsliip to her as we did, but who were in much 
more prosperous circumstances than we. To me she devised 
the huge old work box, with all its contents, ^ in token of the 
high esteem and affection with which I was regarded ** by the 
deceased. I was to inhent the well-stored work box, only on 
condition that it was to be daily used by me in preference to all 
others. " Ever}' ball of daming cotton, as it diminishes, shall 
bring its blessing," said Cousin Deborah ; " for Ada Benwell " 
(that was my name) " is a good girl, and has darned more holes 
in the stockings of her little brothers and sisters than any 
other girl of her age. Therefore I particularly commend the 
balb of darning cotton to her notice ; and I particularly recom- 
mend her to use them up as soon as she can, and she will meet 
with her reward in due season.'* 

My mother was a little disappointed at the contents of our 
kinswoman's will, and expressed her displeasure in a few 
sharp remarks, for which my father gently reproved her. The 
subject of the legacies was never again discussed by us. The 
work box was in constant requisition at my side, and the balls 
of daming cotton rapidly diminished. One day, as I was sit- 
ting beside my mother busy with my needle, she remarked, 
" You have followed our poor cousin's directions, my dear Ada. 
She particularly recommended you to use up the balls of 
daming cotton as soon as possible ; and look, there is one just 
done." 

As my mother spoke, I unrolled a long needleful, and came 
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to the end of that balL A piece of paper fell to the ground, 
which had been the nucleus on which the ball was formed. I 
^tuc^ied to pick it ap, and was just about throwing it into the 
fire, when it cauglit my mother's eye, and she stretched out her 
band and seized it. In a moment she unfolded it befoi^ our 
astonished gaze : it was a bank note of My pounds. 

** O, dear, misjudged Cousin Deborah ! " she exclaimed ; 
" this is our Ada's reward in due season. It's just hke her — 
kind, queer ok! soul ! " 

We were not long in using up all the other baUs of darning 
cotton in that marvellous work box ; and such a reward as 
1 found for my industry sure never was met with before or 
since. Truly, it was a &iry box, and my needle the fairy's 
wand. 

No less than ten fifty pound notes were thus brought to 
light ; and my father laughingly declared I had wrought my 
own dower with my needle. No persuasions could induce him 
to appropriate the treasure; he said it was my ^reward/' 
and belonged to me abne. 



XIV.— THE WRECK. 

Mrs. IIemans. 

(Tellda Dorothea Hemans was born in Liverpool, England, September 25, 1794, and 
died May 12, 1885. Her poetry Is remarkable for purity and delicacy of feeling, and 
1 fine M&ae of the beauty of nature.] 

C^)tMight the booming * minute gun 

liad pealed along the deep, 
And mournfully the rising sun 

Looked o'er the tide-worn steep. 
A bark fixwn India's coral strand, 

Before the raging blast, 
Had veiled her topsails to the sand, 

And bowed her noble mast 

* Boominff, heavily lounding or swellings 
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The queenly ship ! — brave hearts had striyen. 

And true ones died with her — 
We saw her mighty cable riven, 

Like floating gossamer. 
We saw her proud flag struck that morn, 

A star once o*er the seas — 
Her anchor gone, her deck uptorn, 

And sadder things than these. 

We saw her treasures cast away — 

The rocks with pearls were sown. 
And strangely sad, the ruby's ray 

Flashed out o'er fretted * stone ; 
And gold was strewn the wet sands o'er 

Like ashes by a breeze — 
And gorgeous robes — but O, that shore 

Had sadder things than these ! 

We saw the strong man still and low, 

A crushed reed thrown aside — 
Yet, by that rigid lip and brow. 

Not without strife he died. 
And near him on the sea weed lay — 

Till then we had not wept. 
But well our gushing hearts might say, 

Tliat there a mother slept ! 

For her pale arms a babe had pressed. 

With such a wreathing grasp. 
Billows had dashed o'er that fond breast. 

Yet not undone the clasp. 
Her very tresses had been flung 

To wrap the fair child's form, 
Where still their wet long streamers clungi 

All tangled by the storm. 

* Frettedf oorrod«d or vnrm. by the action of wntcr. 
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And beautiful, 'midst that wild scene, 

Gleamed up the boy's dead face. 
Like slumber's trustingly serene, 

In melancholy grace. 
Deep in her bosom lay his head, 

With half-shut violet eye — 
He had known little of her dread, 

Nought of her agony. 

O, human love, whose yearning heart, 

Through all things vainly trme, 
So stamps upon thy mortal part 

Its passionate adieu — 
Surely thou hast another lot ; 

There is some home for thee. 
Where thou shalt rest, remembering not 

The moaning of the sea. 



XV.— A GOOD INVESTMENT. 

Freeman Huiit. 

[Freeman Hunt is the editor of the Merchant's Magasine, an excellent periodical* 
pahliflhed in New York, devoted to the interests of commerce.] 

" Can you lend me two thousand dollars to establish myself 
in a small retail business ? " inquired a young man not yet out 
of his teens, of a middle-aged gentleman, who was poring over 
his leger in the counting room of one of the largest establish- 
ments in Boston. The person addressed turned towards the 
speaker, and regarding him for a moment with a look of sur- 
prise, inquired, — 

" What security can you give me, Mr. Strosser ? " 

" Nothing but my note," replied the young man promptly. 

" Which I fear would be below par in market," replied the 
merchant, smiling. 
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" Perhaps so," said the young man ; " but, Mr. Barton, re- 
member that the boy is not the man ; the time may come when 
Biram Strosser's note will be as readily accepted as that of 
any other man." 

" True, very true," replied Mr. Barton, mildly ; " but you 
know business men seldom lend money without adequate secu- 
rity ; otherwise they might soon be reduced to penury." 

At this remark the young man's countenance became very 
pale, and, having observed a silence of several moments, he 
inquired, in a voice whose tones indicated his deep disappoint- 
ment, — 

" Then you cannot accommodate me — can you ? " 

" Call upon me to-morrow, and I will give you a reply," 
said Mr. Barton ; and the young man retired. 

Mr. Barton resumed his labors at the desk ; but his mind was 
so much upon the boy and his singular errand, that he could 
not pursue his task with any correctness ; and, after having 
made several sad blunders, he closed the leger, and took his 
hat, and went out upon the street Arriving opposite the store 
of a wealthy merchant upon Milk Street, he entered the door. 

^ Good morning, Mr. Hawley," said he, approaching the 
proprietor of the establishment, who was seated at his desk, 
counting over the profits of the week. 

" Good morning," replied the merchant, blandly. " Happy 
to see you. Have a seat ? Any news ? How's trade ? " 

Without noticing these interrogations, Mr. Barton said, — 

"Young Strosser is desirous of establishing himself in a 
small retail business in Washington Street, and called this 
morning to secure of me a loan of two thousand dollars for 
that purpose." 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed Mr. Hawley, evidently surprised at 
this announcement ; "but you do not think of lending that 
sum — do you ? " 

" I do not know," replied Mr. Barton. " Mr. Strosser is a 
young man of business talent and strict integrity, and will be 
likely to succeed in whatever he undertakes." 
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" Perhaps so," replied Mr. Hawley, doubtfully ; " but I am 
heartily tired of helping to establish these young aspirants for 
commercial honors." 

" Have you ever suffered from such a course ? " inquired 
IVir. Barton, at the same time casting a roguish glance at Mr. 
Hawley. 

" No," replied the latter, " for I never felt inclined to make 
an investment of that kind." 

" Then here is a fine opportunity to do so. It may prove 
better than stock in the bank. As for myself, I have con- 
cluded that, if you will advance him one thousand dollars, I 
will contribute an equal sum." 

" Not a single farthing would I advance for such a purpose ; 
and if you make an investment of that kind, I shall consider 
you very foolish." 

Mr. Barton was silent for several minutes, and then arose 
to depart. 

"If you do not feel disposed to share with me in this enter- 
prise, I shall advance the whole sum myself." 

Sajdng which, he lefl the store. 

Ten years have passed away since the occurrence of the 
conversation recorded in the preceding dialogue, and Mr. 
Barton, pale and agitated, is standing at the same desk as 
when first introduced to the reader's attention. As page after 
page of his ponderous leger was examined, his despair became 
deeper and deeper, till at last he exclaimed, — ^ 

" I am jruined — utterly ruined ! " 

**How so?" inquired Hiram Strosser, who entered the 
counting room in season to hear Mr. Barton's remacrk. 

** The last European steamer brought news of the failure of 
the house of Perleh, Jackson, & Co., Lon(|pn, who are indebted 
to me in the sum of nearly two hundred thousand dollars. 
News of the failure has become general, and my creditors, 
panic-stricken, are pressing for payment of their demands. 
The banks refuse me credit, and I have not the means to meet 
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mj liabilities. If I could pass this crisis, perhaps I conld rally 
again; but it is impossible; my creditors are importunate, 
and I cannot much longer keep above the tide," replied 
Mr. Barton. 

" What is the extent of your liabilities ? " inquired Strosser. 

" Seventy-five thousand dollars," replied Mr. Barton. 

" Would that sum be sufficient to relieve you ? ** 

« It would." 

** Then, sir, you shall have it," said Strosser, as he stepped 
up to the desk, and drew a check for twenty thousand dollara. 
^ Here, take this, and when you need more, do not hesitate to 
call upon me. Remember that it was from you I received 
money to establish myself in business." 

" But that debt was cancelled several years ago," replied 
Mr. Barton, as a ray of hope shot across his troubled mind. 

" True," rephed Strosser, " but the debt of gratittide that I 
owe has never been cancelled ; and now that the scale is 
turned, I deem it my duty to come up to the rescue." 

At this singular turn in the tide of fortune, Mr. Barton fairly 
wept for joy. 

Every claim against him was paid as soon as presented, and 
in less than a month he had passed the crisis, and stood per- 
fectly safe and secure ; his credit increased and his business 
improved, while several others sank under the blow, and could 
not rally, among whom was Mr. Hawley, alluded to at the 
commencement of this article. 

" How did you manage to keep above the tide ? " inquired 
Mr. Hawley of Mr. Barton, one morning, several months after 
the events last recorded, as he met the latter upon the street, 
on his way to his place of business. 

" Very easily, indeed, I can assure you," replied Mr. Barton. 

" Well, do tell me how," continued Mr. Hawley ; " I lay 
claim to a good degree of shrewdness, but the strongest exercise 
of my wits did not save me ; and yet you, whose liabilities 
were twice as heavy as my own, have stood the shock, and 
have oome off even bettered by the storm." 
4 
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"The trnth is,** replied Mr. Barton, "I cashed my paper as 
Boon as it was sent in." 

" I suppose so," said Mr. Hawley, regarding Mr. B. with a 
look of surprise ; " but how did you obtain the funds ? As for 
my part, I could not obtain a dollar's credit : the banks refused 
to take my paper, ^d my friends even deserted me." 

" A little investment that I made some ten years ago," re- 
plied Mr. Barton, smiling, " has recently proved exceedingly 
profitable." 

" Investment ! " echoed Mr. Hawley — " what investment ? " 

"Why, do you not remember how I established young 
Strosser in business some ten years ago ? " 

" O, yes, yes," replied Mr. Hawley, as a ray of suspicion 
lighted up his countenance ; " but what of that ? " 

" He is now one of the largest dry goods dealers in the 
city, and when this calamity came on, he came forward, and 
very generously advanced me seventy-five thousand dollars. 
You know I told you, on the morning I called to offer you an 
equal share of the stock, that it might prove better than an in- 
vestment in the bank." 

During this announcement, Mr. Hawley's eyes were bent 
intently upon the ground, and, drawing a deep sigh, he moved 
on, dejected and sad, while Mr. Barton returned to his place 
of business, with his mind cheered and tinimated by thoughts 
of his singular investment. 



XVI. —THE LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP. 

Moore. 

[Thomas Moore was born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1779, and died in 1852. He was a 
very brilliant lyric poet and aong writer. In the latter part of his life he wrote many 
prose worlcs. When a very yonng man, he visited America, and the following poem 
was one of the results of that visit. Tlie subjoined introduction was by the author. 

"They tell of a young man, who lost his mind upon the death of a girl he loved, 
and who, suddenly disappearing from liis friends, was never afterwards heard of As 
he had frequently said, in his ravings, that the girl was not dead, but gone to the 
Dismal Swamp, it is supposed he had wandered into that dreary wilderness, and had 
dled'of hanger, or been lost in some of its dreadful morasses."] 
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^ Thet made her a grave too cold and damp 

For a soul so warm and true ; 
And she's gone to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp, 
Where, all night long, hj a firefly lamp, 

She paddles her white canoe. 

And her iireflj lamp I soon shall see, 

And her paddle I soon shall hear ; 
Long and loving our life shall be. 
And m hide the maid in a cypress tree. 

When the footstep of Death is near." 

Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds ; 

His path was rugged and sore — 
Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds. 
Through many a fen where the serpent feeds. 

And man never trod before. 

And when on the earth he sank to sleep. 

If slumber his eyelids knew, 
He lay where the deadly vine doth weep 
Its venomous tear, and nightly steep 

The flesh with blistering dew. 

And near him the she wolf stirred the brake, 
And the copper snake breathed in his ear ; 

Till, starting, he cried, from his dream awake, 

^ O, when shall I see the dusky lake. 
And the white canoe of my dear ? " 

He saw the lake, and a meteor bright 

Quick over its surface played ; 
" Welcome,'* he said, " my dear one's light,** 
And the dim shore echoed, for many a night. 

The name of the death-cold maid. 
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Till he hollowed a boat of the birchen bark. 
Which carried him off from shore ; 

Far, far he followed the meteor 8park ; 

The wind was high, and the clouds were dark, 
And the boat returned no more. 

Bat ofl, from the Indian hunter's camp, 

Tliis lover and maid so true 
Are seen, at the hour of midnight damp. 
To cross the lake by a iireflj lamp. 

And paddle their white canoe. 



XVn.— A VISIT TO THE VILLAGE OF BROEK.* 

WAOBiifOToif Irving. 

[Wuhington Irring, the most popular of AmericnD writers, has for some years past 
resided on the hanks of the Hndson River, ahont twenty-five miles from New Tovk. The 
following extract is from his Wolferfs Roost, a collection of tales, essays, and sketches, 
which originally appeared in the Knickerbocker Magazine.] 

The village of Broek is about four miles from Amsterdam, 
in the midst of the greenest and richest pastures of Holland 
— I may say of Europe. These pastures are the source of 
its wefdth ; for it is famous for its dairies, and for those oval 
cheeses which regale and perfume the whole civilized world. 
The population consists of about six hundred persons, compris- 
ing several families which have inhabited the place since time 
immemorial, and have waxed rich on the produce of their 
meadows. They keep all their wealth to themselves ; inter- 
manying, and holding strangers at a wary distance. 

What, however, renders Broek so perfect a paradise in the 
eyes of all true Hollanders is the matchless height to which 
the spirit of cleanliness is carried there. It amounts almost to 
a religion among the inhabitants, who pass the greater part of 
their time in rubbing, and painting, and varnishing. Each 

* Pronounced BttkSk. 
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housewife vies with her neighbor in her devotion to the scmb- 
blng brush ; and it is said that a notable housewife of the place, 
in diiys of yore, is still held in pious remembrance, for having 
died of pure exhaustion and chagrin in an ineffectual attempt 
to sc*our a black man white. 

These particulars awakened my ardent curiosity to see a 
place which I pictured to myself the very fountain head oi' 
certain hereditary habits and customs prevalent among the de- 
scendants of the original Dutch settlers of my native state of 
New York. I accordingly lost no time in performing a pilgrim- 
age to Broek. 

Before I reached the place, I beheld symptoms of the tran- 
quil character of its inhabitants. A little clump-built boat was 
in full sail along the lazy bosom of a canal, but its sail con- 
sisted of the blades of two paddles standing on end, while the 
navigator sat steering with a tliird paddle in the stem, crouched 
down like a toad, with a slouched hat drawn over his eyes. 
After proceeding a little' farther, I came in sight of the harbor, 
or port of destination, of this drowsy navigator. This was an 
artificial basin, or sheet of olive-green water, tranquil as a mill 
pond. On this the village of Broek is situated ; and the bor- 
ders are laboriously decorated with flower beds, box trees 
clipped into all kinds of ingenious shapes and fancies, and little 
pleasure houses, or pavilions. I alighted outside of ike village, 
for no horse or vehicle is permitted to enter its precincts. Shak- 
ing the dust off my feet, therefore, I prepared to enter, with due 
reverence and circumspection, this shrine of Dutch cleanliness. 
I passed in by a narrow street, paved with yellow bricks, laid 
edgewise, and so clean that one might eat from them. Indeed, 
they were actually worn deep, not by the tread of feet, but by 
the friction of the scrubbing brush. 

The houses were built of wood, and all appeared to have 
been freshly painted, of green, yellow, and other bright colors. 
They were separated from each other by gardens and orchards, 
and stood at some little distance from the street, with wide 
areas, or court yards, paved in mosaic with variegated stones, 
4* 
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polished bj frequent rubbing. The areas were divided from 
the street by curiously wrought railings, or balustrades of iron, 
surmounted with brass and copper balls, scoured into dazzling 
effulgence. 

The very trunks of the trees in front of the houses were by 
the same process made to look as if they had been varnished 
The porches, doors, and window frames of the houses were of 
exotic woods, curiously carved, and polished like costly furni- 
ture. The front doors are never opened, except for christen- 
ings, marriages, or funerals ; on all ordinary occasions, visitors 
enter by the back door. In former times, persons when ad- 
mitted had to put on slippers ; but this Oriental custom is no 
longer insisted upon. 

I walked about the place in mute wonder and admiration. 
A dead stillness prevailed around, like that in the deserted 
streets of Pompeii. No sign of life was to be seen, except now 
and then a hand, and a long pipe, and an occasional puff of 
smoke, out of the window of some pleasure house overhanging 
a miniature canal; and on approaching nearer, the portly 
presence of some substantial burgher. 

After having been conducted from one wonder to another of 
the village, I was ushered by my guide into the grounds and 
gardens of Mynheer* Broekker,a mighty cheese manufacturer, 
of large fortune. I had repeatedly been struck with the simi- 
larity of all I had seen in this amphibious little village to the 
buildings and landscapes on Chinese plates and teapots ; but 
here I found the resemblance complete, for I was told these 
gardens were modelled after a liutch traveller's description of 
those of a Chinese mandarin. Here were serpentine walks, 
with trellised borders ; winding canals, with fanciful Chinese 
bridges; flower beds resembling huge baskets, with flowers 
falling over to the ground. 

But the owner's fancy had been chiefly displayed about a^ 
stagnant little lake, on which a corpulent pinnace lay at anchor. 
On the border was a cottage, within which were a wooden man 

* Mynheer, the Dutch word for MitUr* 
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and woman seated at a table, and a wooden dog beneath, all 
the size of life : on pressing a spring, the woman commenced 
spinning, and the dog barked furiously. On the lake were 
wooden swans, painted to the life ; some floating, others on the 
nest among the rushes, while a wooden sportsman, crouched 
among the bushes, was preparing Ms gun to take deadly aim. 

In another part of the garden was a dominie* in his cler- 
ical robes, with wig, pipe, and cocked hat ; and mandarins with 
nodding heads, amid red lions, green tigers, and blue hares. 
Last of all, the heathen deities, in wood and plaster, male and 
female, seeming to stare with wonder at finding themselves in 
such strange company. 

To attempt to gain admission to any of these stately abodes 
was out of the question. I was fortunate enough, however, 
through the aid of my guide, to make my way into the kitchen 
of one of them ; and I question whether the parlor would have 
proved more worthy of observation. The cook, a little wiry 
woman, worn thin by incessant action and friction, was bustling 
about among her saucepans and kettles, with the scullion at her 
heels, both clattering in wooden shoes, which were as clean 
and white as the milk-pails ; rows of vessels, of brass and cop- 
per, regiments of pewter dishes and portly porringers, gave re- 
splendent evidence of the intensity of their cleanliness. The 
very trammels and hangers in the fireplace were highly 
scoured, and the burnished face of the good St Nicholas shone 
forth from the iron plate of the chimney back. 

I must not omit to mention that this village is the paradise 
of cows as well as of men ; indeed, you would almost suppose 
the cow to be an object of worship here ; and well does she 
merit it, for she is in fiict the patroness of the place. The 
same scrupulous cleanness, however, which pervades every 
thing else, is manifested m the treatment of this venerated ani- 
mal She is not permitted to roam about the place ; but in 

* Domiiue, a title given to a clergyman among the descendants of the 
Dutch in New York. 
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winter, when she forsakes the rich pasture, a well-built house 
is provided for her, well painted, and maintained in the most 
perfect order. Her stall is of ample dimensions ; the floor is 
scrubbed and polished ; and her hide is daily curried and 
brushed, and sponged to her heart's content. 



/& 



XVnL — THE HEAVENLY BODIES. 



[Joseph AddlRon, a natfye of England^ boru 1672; died 1719, was highly dlBtiii> 
guiffhed as a writer of prose. His poetry was popular in his own age, bat is not now 
much read, with the exception of two or three of his hymns, which haye nweh merit 
both in sentiment and expression.} 

The spacious firmament on high^ 

With all the blue, ethereal sky. 

And spangled heavens, a shining frames 

Their great Original proclaim. 

Th' unwearied sun, from day to day. 

Does his Creator's power display. 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an almighty hand* 

Soon as the evening shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wondrous tal^ 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
While all the stars that round her bum^ 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 
And spread the truth from pole to pole* 

What though in solemn silence all,. 
Move round the dark, terrestrial ball ? 
What though new real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 
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In reason's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing, as the j shine, 
^ The hand that made us is divine." 



XTx. . 



—THE FLYING FISH.* 

MOOEI. 

When I have seen thy snow-white wing 
From the blue wave at evening springs 
And show those scales of silvery white 
So gayly to. the eye of light, 
As if thy frame were formed to rise 
And live amid the glorious skies, 
O, it has made me proudly feel 
How like thy wing's impatient zeal 
Is the pure soul that rests not, pent 
WiUiin this world's gross element, 
But takes the wing that God has given. 
And rises into light and heaven. 

But when I see that wing, so bright, 
Grow languid with a moment's flighty 
Attempt the paths of air in vain, 
And sink into the waves again, 
Alas ! the flattering pride is o'er ; 
Like thee, a while, the soul may soar, 
But erring man must blush to think 
Like thee again the soul must sink. 

■* Certain species of fish are enabled to throw themselves out of the water, 
and rise into the air, by a wing-like action of the fins. But this power is very 
limited. They cannot remain in the air more than thirty seconds, or fly 
more than two hundred yards. 
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O virtue, when thy clime I seek, 
Let not my spirit's flight be weak ; 
Let me not, like this feeble thing. 
With brine still dropping from its wing, 
Just sparkle in the solar glow, 
And plunge into the depths below ; 
But, when I leave the grosser throng 
With whom my soul hath dwelt so long, 
Let me, in that aspiring day, 
Cast every lingering stain away. 
And, panting for thy purer air, 
Fly up at once, and fix me there. 



XX.— AN ADVENTURE WITH A BEAR. 

Matnx Bxm. 

[Oaptain Bfayne Reid is a native of Ireland, who has lived much in North and Sonfh 
America, and is familiar with the scenery, animals, and vegetable productions of both 
countries. He has written a number of works, descriptive of praiHe and forest life, 
which are great and deserved favorites with young people. 

The following extract is £tx)m the Boy Hunters, a book which narrates the adventures 
of three brothers, Basil, Iiucien, and Francis, sons of a retired French officer living in 
Louisiana, in an expedition to the western part of North America, in search of the 
skin of a white buffalo, which their father wished to procure for a friend in Europe. 
After many hardships and dangers they succeed in the object of their quest, and re- 
turn in safety. They are all represented as quit^ young, Basil, the eldest, being only 
seventeen years old.] 

The three brothers slept on the ground, within a few feet 
of one another. They were under a large, spreading tree, and, 
wrapped in their blankets, had been sleeping soundly through 
the night. Day was just beginning to break, when something 
touched Francis on the forehead. It was a cold, clammy ob- 
ject, and pressing upon his hot skin, woke him at once. He 
started as if a pin had been thrust into him, and the cry which 
he uttered awoke his companions also. When his eyes were 
fairly open, he caught a glimpse of two animals running off at 
a distance. 
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They were about the size of wolves, but appeared to be 
quite black, and not like wolves at all. What could thej be ? 
Thej had suddenly passed into a darker aisle among the trees, 
and the boys had only caught a glimpse of them as they went 
in. They could still distinguish their two bodies in the shade, 
but nothing more. 

They remained in this position, straining their eyes up the 
gloomy alley after the two black objects, that had stopped 
about fifty yards distant. All at once, the form of a man rose 
up before them, and directly in front of the animals. Instead 
of retreating from the latter, as the boys expected, the upright 
figure stood still. To their fiirther astonishment, the two ani- 
mals ran up to it, and appeared to leap against it, as if making 
an attack upon it But this could not be, since the figure did 
not move fix)m its place, as one would have done who had been 
attacked : on the contrary, after a while it stooped down, and 
appeared to be caressing them. 

The three mysterious creatures continued to i-emain near the 
same spot, and about fifty yards from the boys. But they did 
not remain motionless. The two smaller ones ran over the 
gix)und, now separating from the upright figure, and then re- 
turning again, and appearing to caress it as before. The lat- 
ter now and then stooped as if to receive their caresses, and 
would then rise into an upright position, and remain motionless 
as before. All this went on in perfect silence. 

There was something mysterious, awe-inspiring, in these 
movements ; and our young hunters observed them not with- 
out feelings of terror. They were both puzzled and awed. 
They talked in whispers, giving their counsels to each other. 
Should they creep to their horses, mount, and ride off? That 
would be of no use ; for if what they saw was an Indian, 
there were, no doubt, others near, and they could easily track 
and overtake them. 

They felt certain that the strange creatures knew they were 
there ; for indeed their horses, some thirty yards off, could be 
plainly heard stamping the ground and cropping the grass. 
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Moreover, one of the two animals had touched and smelt 
Francis ; so there could be no mistake about its being aware 
of their presence. It would be idle, therefore, to attempt get- 
ting off unawares. 

What then? Should they climb into a tree ? That, thought 
they, would be of just as little use ; and they gave up the idea. 
They resolved, at length, to remain where they were, until 
they should either be assailed by their mysterious neighbors, 
or the clearer light might enable them to make out who and 
what they were. 

As it grew clearer, however, their awe .was not diminished ; 
for they now saw that the upright figure had two thick, strong- 
looking arms, which it held out horizontally, using them in a 
singular manner. Its color, too, appeared reddish, while that 
of the small animals was deep black. Had t^y been in the 
forests of Africa, or in South America, they would have taken 
the larger figure for that of a gigantic ape. As it was, they 
knew it could not be that. 

The light suddenly became brighter, a cloud having passed 
off the eastern sky. Objects could be seen more distinctly ; 
and then the mystery that had so long held the young hunters 
in torturing suspense was solved. The large animal reared 
up, and stood with its side towards them ; and its long, pointed 
snout, its short, erect ears, its thick body and shaggy coat of 
hair, showed that it was no Indian, or human creature of any 
sort, but a huge bear standing upright on its hams. 

" A she bear and her cubs ! " exclaimed Francis ; " but see ! *^ 
he continued, " she is red, while the cubs are jet black." 

Basil did not stop for any observation of that kind. He 
had sprung to his feet, and levelled his rifie, the moment he 
saw what the animal was. 

" For your life, do not fire I ** cried Luden ; " it may be a 
grisly bear." 

His advice came too late. The crack of Basil's rifie was 
heard ; and the bear, dropping upon all fours, danced over the 
ground, shaking her head and snorting furiously. The light had 
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deceived Basil ; and instead of hitting her in the head, as he had 
intended, his bullet glanced from her snout, doing her but lit- 
tle harm. Now, the snout of a bear is its most precious and 
tender organ ; and a blow upon that will rouse even the most 
timid species of them to fury. So it was with this one. She 
saw whence the shot came ; and as soon as she had given her 
head a few shakes, she came in a shuffling gallop towards the 
boys. 

Basil now saw how rashly he had acted ; but there was no 
time for expressing regrets. There was not even time to get 
to their horses. Before they could reach there and un&sten 
them, the bear would overtake them ; and some one of them 
would become a victim. 

" Take to the trees I " shouted Luden ;" if it be a grisly 
bear, she cannot climb." As Lucien said this, he levelled his 
short rifle, and flred at the advancing animaL The bullet 
seemed to strike her on the flank, as she turned with a growl 
and bit the part This delayed her for a moment, and allowed 
Lucien time to swing himself into a tree. Basil had thrown 
away his rifle, not having time to reload. Francis, when he 
saw the great monster so near^ dropped his gun without firing. 



XXL— THE SAME, CONCLUDED. 

All three, in their haste, climbed separate trees. It was 
a grove of white oaks ; and these trees have usually great 
limbs growing low down and spreading out horizontally. 
These limbs are often as many feet in length as the tree itself 
is in height 

It was upon these that they had climbed, Basil having taken 
to that one under which they had slept, and which was much 
larger than the others around. At the foot of this tree the 
bear stopped. The robes and blankets drew her attention for 
the moment She tossed them over with her great paws, and 
. 5 
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then left ihem, and walked round the trunk, looking upwards, 
at intervals uttering loud sniffs, that sounded like the escape of 
a steam pipe. 

Bj this time, Basil had reached the third or fourth branch 
fix>m the ground. He might have gone much higher ; but from 
what Lucien had suggested, he believed the animal to be a 
grisly bear. Her color, which was a dark-brown, confirmed 
him in that belief, as he knew that grisly bears are met with of 
a great variety of colors. He had nothing to fear, then, even 
on the lowest branch, and he thought it was no use going 
higher. So he stopped and looked down. 

He had a gf)od view of the animal below ; and to his con- 
sternation, he saw at a glance that it was not a grisly, but a 
different species. Her shape, as well as general appearance, 
convinced him it was the ^ cinnamon " bear, a variety of the 
black, and one of the best tree climbers of the kind. This 
was soon put beyond dispute, as Basil saw the animal throw 
her great paws around the trunk, and conmience crawling 
upward. 

It was a fearM moment. Lucien and Francis both leaped 
back to the ground, uttering shouts of warning and despair. 
Francis picked up his gun, and without hesitating a moment, 
ran to the foot of the tree, and fired both barrels into the hips 
of the bear. The small shot could hardly have penetrated 
her thick, shaggy hide. It only served to irritate her afresh, 
causing her to growl fiercely ; and she paused for some mo- 
ments, as if considering whether she should descend and pun- 
ish the enemy in the rear, or keep on after BasiL The rattling 
of the latter among the branches above decided her, and on 
she crawled upwards. 

Basil was almost as active among the branches of a tree as 
a ^monkey or a squirrel. When about sixty feet from the 
ground, he crawled out upon a long limb that grew horizon- 
tally. He chose this one because he saw another growing 
above it, which, he thought, he might reach as soon as the bear 
followed him out upon Uie first, and by this means get back to 
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Hie main trunk before the bear, and down to the ground 
again. 

A^r getting out upon the limb, however, he 6aw that he 
had miscalculated. The branch upon which he was, bending 
down under his weight, so widened the distance between it 
and the one above, Uiat he could not reach the latter, even 
with the tips of his fingers* He turned to go back. To his 
horror, the bear was at the other end, in the fork, and prepar- 
ing to follow him along the limb. 

He could not go badL without meeting the fierce brute in 
the teeth. There was no branch below within his reach, and 
none above ; and he was fifty feet from the ground. To leap 
down appeared the only alternative to escape the clutches of 
the bear, and that alternative was certain death. 

The bear advanced along the limb. Francis and Lucien 
screamed below, loading their pieces as. rapidly as they could ; 
but they feared they would be too late. 

It was a terrible situation ; but it was in such emergencies 
that the strong mind of Basil best displayed itself; and in- 
stead of yielding to despair, he appeared cool and collected. 
His mind was busy examining every chance that offered. 

All at once a thought struck him ; and obedient to its im- 
pulse, he called to his brothers below, — 

^ A rope ! a rope ! Fling me a rope I Haste ! for Heaven's 
sake, haste I a rope, or I am lost 1 ** 

Fortunately, there lay a rope under the tree. It was a 
lasso * of raw hide. Lucien dropped his half-loaded rifle, and 
sprang towards it, coiling it as he took it up. He ran under 
the tree, twirled the lasso round his head, and launched it up- 
wards. 

Basil, to gain time, had crept out upon the limb as far as it 
would bear him, while his fierce pursuer followed after. The 
branch, under their united weight, bent downward like a bow. 
Fortunately, it was oak, and did not break. 

• The lasso is a rope, or cord, with a noose, used in various parts of North 
and South America for capturing animals. 
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Basil was astride, his face turned to the tree and towards 
his pursuer. The long snout of the latter was within three 
feet of his head, and he could feel her warm breath, as, with 
open jaws, she stretched forward, snorting fiercely. 

At this moment, the ring end of the lasso struck the branch 
directly between them, passing a few feet over it Before it 
could slip back again, and &11 off, the young hunter had 
grasped it, and double knotted it around the limb. The next 
moment, and just as the great claws of the bear were stretched 
forth to clutch him, he slipped off the branch, and glided down 
the lasso. 

The rope did not reach the ground by at least twenty feet. 
Lucien and Francis had observed this as soon as it first hung 
down, and prepared themselves accordingly ; so that when Basil 
reached the end of the rope, he saw his brothers standing 
below, and holding a large buffalo skin stretched out betweei^ 
them. Into this he dropped, and, the next moment, stood upon 
the ground unhurt. 

And now came the moment of triumph. The tough limb, 
that had been held stretched down by Basil's weight, becoming 
80 suddenly released, flew upward with a jerk. 

The unexpected violence of that jerk was too much for the 
bear. Her hold gave way : she was shot into the air several 
feet upwards, and falling with a dull, heavy sound to the earth, 
lay for a moment motionless. She was only stunned, however, 
and would soon have struggled up again to renew the attack ; 
but before she could regain her feet, Basil had laid hold of 
Francis's haJf-loaded gun, and hurriedly pouring down a hand- 
ftil of bullets, ran forward and fired them into her head, kill- 
ing her upon the spot. 

The cubs, by this time, had arrived upon the ground, and 
Marengo* attacked them with fury. The little creatures 
fought fiercely, and together would have been more than a 
match for the dog ; but the rifles of his masters came to his 
assistance, and put an end to the contest 

* This was the name of a hound the youths had with them. 
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XXn. — TO THE CUCKOO. 



[TbB cuckoo la a bfard frequently mentioned in BngUah poetiy, becMM It nwtrm in 
that ooontry in early spring, and thus its coming is a sign that winter is ot«. By 
the first of July it takes its departure. The American cuckoo is a dllliBrent hird from 
the English. John Logan, the author of this poem, was bom in f'^^^lftnd In 1748, and 
died in 178a.] 

Hail, beaateous stranger of the grovey 

Thou messenger of spring ! 
Now Heaven repairs thj rural seat^ 

And birds thj welcome sing. 

What time the daisy decks the green. 

Thy certain voice we hear : 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 

Or mark the rolling year ? 

Delightful visitant ! with thee 

I hail the time of flowers, 
And hear the sound of music sweet 

From birds among the bowers. 

The school boy, wandering through the wood. 

To pull the primrose gay, 
Starts the new voice of spring to hear, 

And imitates thy lay. 

What time the pea puts oa the bloom. 

Thou fly*st the vocal vale ; 
An annual guest, in other lands. 

Another spring to haiL 

Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green. 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 

No winter in thy year. 
5* 
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O, could I fly, I*d fly with thee ; 

We'd make, with joyful wing, 
Our annual visit o'er the globe, 

Companions of the spring. 



-v^ 



XXm.— THE OAK TREE. 

Mb6. Howm. 

[Marj Howitt !■ the wife of William Howitt ; and both she and her hnBband are popit- 
lar living writers of England, Mrs. Ilowitt's poetry is distinguished by its freshneaa 
of feeling and grace of expression.] 

The oak tree was an acorn once, ^ ' 

^ And fell upon the earth ; 
And sun and showers nourished it, 
And gave the oak tree birth. 

The little sprouting oak tree ! 
^ Two leaves it had at first. 
Till sun and showers nourished it ; 
Then out the branches burst 

The little sapling oak tree I 

Its root was like a thread, 
Till the kindly earth had nourished it ; 

Then out it freely spread. 

A 

On this side and on that 

It grappled with the ground. 
And in the ancient rifted rock 

Its firmest footing found. 

The winds came and the rains fell; 

The gusty tempests blew ; 
All, all were fmends to the oak tree, 

And strddger yet it gre^ 
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The boy that saw the acom fall. 

He feeble grew, and gray ; 
Bat the oak was still a thriving tree. 

And strengthened every daj. 

Four centuries grows ihe oak tree, 

Nor does its verdure £eu1 ; 
Its heart is like the ironwood, 

Its bark the plaited maiL 

Now cot us down the oak tree, . 

The monarch of the wood. 
And of its timbers, stout and strongs 

We'll build a vessel good. 

The oak trfc^ of the forest . 

Beth east and west shall flj, 
And the bles^gs of far distant lands 

Upon our ship siiaR lie. 

For she shall not be a man-of-war, ^T '. 

Nor a pirate shall she be, -, ^ ' . s . 

But a noble Christian merchant ship^ 

To sail upon the sea. 



XXIV.— "WOODMAN, SPABE THAT TREE.' 

HOBBIB. 

[George P. Morris, a Uring American writer, b one of the editors of the Home Jour* 
md. He is the aathor of many papular songs.] 

Woodman, spare that tree ; 
Touch not a single bough ; 
In youth it sheltered me. 
And m protect it now. 
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'Twas my forefather's hand 
That placed it near his cot ; 
Then, woodman, let it stand ; 
Thy axe shall harm it not 

That old, familiar tree. 
Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o'er land and sea, — 
And wouldst thou hew it down ? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke • 
Cut not its earth-bound ties ; 
0, spare that aged oak. 
Now towering to the skies. 

When but an idle boy, 
I sought its grateful shade ; 
In all their gushing joy, 
Here, too, my sisters played. 
My mother kissed me here ; 
My father pressed my hand : 
Forgive this foolish tear, 
But let that old oak stand. 

My heartstrings round thee cling. 
Close as thy bark, old friend ! 
Here shall the wild bird sing, 
And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree, the storm still brave I 
And, woodman, leave the spot; 
While Pve a hand to save, 
Thy axe shall harm it not 
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XXV.— THE TRUMPETER SWAN AND THE BALD 
EAOLR 

Matkb Rbs. 

[Thb psMBge is from the Tonng Toyagenra, another work of Cbptain Bbyne Raid's, 
and a sort of continuation of The Boy Hunters, from which an extract may be found 
a few pAges back. In the interval between the incidents of the 4wo books, the boyn, 
Basil, Lucien, and Francis, are represented as haTiag lost their father, and as having 
set out on a Journey to an uncle living at one of the northern posts of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. They are aooompanled by their cousin Norman, a young man a little 
older than Basil. Their Journey is performed partly in a canoe, and partly on foot. 
The book is written with the same spirit and animation as the Boy Hunters. The 
following adventure oocurs while they are floating down the Red River, to Lake Win- 
nipeg, in a canoe.] 

It was the spring season, though late. The snow had en- 
tirely disappeared from the hills, and the ice from the water, 
and the melting of both had swollen the river, and rendered 
its current more rapid than usuaL Our young voyagers 
needed not therefore to ply their oars, except now and then to 
guide the canoe ; for these little vessels have no rudder, but 
are steered by the paddles. An occasional stroke of the pad- 
dle kept them in their course, and they floated on without 
effort 

Norman — such was the name of their Canadian or High- 
land cousin — sat in the bow, and directed their course. This 
is the post of honor in a canoe ; and as he had more experience 
than any of them in this sort of navigation, he was allowed 
habitually to occupy this post. Lucien sat in the stem. He 
held in his hands a book and pencil ; and as the canoe glided 
onward, he was noting down his observations. There were 
various trees and shrubs on the banks of the stream ; and Lu- 
cien lectured upon their properties and characteristics to his 
companions, as they floated along. Norman listened with 
astonishment to his scientific cousin, who, although he had 
never been in this region before, knew more of its plants and 
trees than he did himself. Basil also was interested in the 
explanations given by his brother. 

On the contrary, Francis, who cared but litde for botanical 
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studies, was occupied differentlj. He sat near the middle of 
the canoe, double barrel in hand, eagerly waiting for a shot. 
He had killed several wild geese and ducks in the course of 
the day : but this did not satisfy him. There was one bird on 
the river that could not be approached. No matter how care- 
fully the canoe was managed, the shy creature always, took 
flight before they could get within range of him. The very- 
difficulty of getting a shot at them, together with the splendid 
character of the birds themselves, had rendered Francis eager 
to obtain one. The bird itself was no other than the great 
wild swan, the king of aquatic birds. 

"Come, brother," said Francis, addressing Lucien, "you 
have talked long enough about the bushes. Tell us some- 
thing about these swans. See, there goes another of them. 
What a splendid feUow he is! Fd give something to have 
him within range of buck shot." 

As he spoke, he pointed down stream to a great white bird 
that was seen moving out from the bank. It was a swan, and 
one of the vwy largest kind, — called a "trumpeter," on ac- 
count of its note, which resembles the sound of a French horn, 
or trumpet, played at a distance. 

It had been feeding in a sedge of the wild rice ; and no doubt 
the sight of the canoe, or the plash of the guiding oar, had 
disturbed and given it the alarm. It shot out from the reeds 
with head erect and wings slightly raised, offering to the eyes 
of the voyagers a spectacle of graceful and majestic bearing 
that, among the feathered race at least, is unparalleled. 

A few strokes of its broad feet propelled it into the open 
water near the middle of the stream, when, making a half 
wheel, it turned head down the river, and swam with the cur- 
rent. 

At the point where it turned, it was not more than two hun- 
dred yards ahead of the canoe. Its apparent boldness in per- 
mitting them to come so near without taking wing led Francis 
to hope that they might get still nearer ; and, begging his com- 
panions to ply the paddle, he seized hold of his double-bar^ 
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relied fowliBg piece, and leaned forward in the canoe. Basil 
also conceived a hope that a shot was to be had, for he took up 
his rifle, and held it ready to fire. The others went steadily 
and quietly to work with the oars. In a few moments, the 
canoe cleft the current at the rate of a galloping horse, and 
one would have supposed that the swan must either at once 
take wing or be overtaken. 

Not so, however. The trumpeter knew his game better 
than that He had fall confidence both in his strength and 
speed upon the water. He did not intend to take flight until 
the necessity arose for doing so ; and as it was, he seemed to 
be satisfied that that necessity had not yet arrived. The swim 
cost him much less muscular exertion than the flight would have 
done ; and he judged that the current, here very swift, would 
carry him out of reach of his pursuers. 

It soon began to appear that he had judged rightly ; and 
the voyagers, to their chagrin, saw that, instead of gaining on 
him, as they had expected, every moment widened the distance 
between him and the canoe. The bird had an advantage over 
his pursuers. Three distinct powers propelled him, while they 
had only two to rely upon. He had the current in his favor ; 
so had they. He had oars, or paddles — his feet ; they had 
oars as well. He " carried sail," while they had not a rag to 
spread. The wind chanced to blow directly down stream, and 
the broad wings of the bird, held out from his body, and half 
extended, caught the very pith of the breeze on their double 
concave surfaces, and carried him through the water with the 
swiftness of an arrow. 

Unquestionably the swan had gone through a process of 
reasonings and calculated his distance, and resolved to keep on 
"the even- tenor of his way" without putting himself to extra 
trouble by beating the air with his wings. His judgment 
proved sound ; for in less than ten minutes from the commence- 
ment of the chase, he had gained a dear hundred yards upon 
his pursuers, and continued to widen the distance. At inters 
vab, he raised his beak higher than usual, and uttered his loud 
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booming note, which fell upon the ears of the voyagere as 
though it had been sent back in mockery and defiance. 

They would have given up the chase, had they not noticed 
that, a few hundred yards farther down, the river made a sharp 
turn to the right. The swan, on reaching this, would no longer 
have the wind in his favor. This inspired them with fresh 
hopes. They thought they should be able to overtake him 
after passing'the bend, and then either get a shot at him or 
force him into the air. 

They bent, therefore, with fresh energy to their oars, and 
pulled onward in the pursuit. First the swan, and afler him 
the canoe, swung round the bend, and entered the new reach 
of the river. The voyagers at once perceived that the bird 
now swam more slowly. He no longer " carried sail," as the 
wind was no longer in his favor. His wings lay closely fold- 
ed to his body, and he moved only by the aid of his webbed 
feet and the current; which latter happened to be sluggish, as 
the river at this part spread over a wide expanse of level land. 
The canoe was evidently catching up, and each stroke was 
bringing the pursuers nearer the pursued. 

After a few minutes' brisk pulling, the trumpeter had lost 
so much ground that he was not two hundred yards in advance, 
and " dead ahead." His body was no longer carried with the 
same gracefulness, and the majestic curving of the neck had 
disappeared. His bill protruded forward, and his thighs began 
to drag the water in his wake. He was evidently about to 
take wing. Both Basil and Francis saw this, and stood with 
their guns crossed and ready. At this moment, a shrill cry 
sounded over the water. It was the scream of some wild crea- 
ture, ending in a strange' laugh, like that of a maniac. 

On both sides of the river there was a thick forest of tall 
trees of the cottonwood species. From this forest the strange 
cry had proceeded, and on the right bank. Its echoes had 
hardly ceased, when it was answered by a similar cry from 
the trees on the left. These cries were hideous enough to 
frighten any one not used to them. They had not that effect 
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npon the voyagers, who knew their import One and all of 
them were familiar with the voice of the whiU^eaded eagle* 

The trumpeter knew it as well as any of them, but on him 
it produced a far different effect His terror was apparent, 
and his intention was all at once changed. Instead of rising 
into the air, as he had purposed, he suddenly lowered his head, 
and disappeared under the water. 

Again was heard the wild scream and the maniac laugh ; 
and the next moment, an eagle swept out from the timber, and, 
after a few strokes of its broad wing, poised itself over the 
spot where the trumpeter had gone down. The other, its mate, 
was seen crossing at the same time from the opposite side. 



XXVI.— THE SAME, CONCLUDED, 

PRESB;;pnrLT the swan rose to the surface ; but his head was 
hardly out of the water,* when the eagle once more uttered its 
wild note, and half folding its wings, darted down from above. 
The swan seemed to have expected this ; for before the eagle 
could reach the surface, he had gone under the second time, 
and the latter, though passing with the velocity of an arrow, 
plunged his talons in the water to no purpose. With a cry of 
disappointment, the eagle mounted back into the air, and com- 
menced wheeling in circles over the spot. It was now joined 
by its mate, and both kept wheeling round and round, watching 
for the reappearance of their intended victim. 

Again the swan came to the surface ; but before either of the 
eagles could swoop upon him, he had for the third time disap- 
peared. The swan is but an indifferent diver ; but under such 
circumstances he was likely to do his best at it But what 
could it avail him ? He must soon rise to the surface to take 
breath, — each time at shorter intervals. He would soon be- 
come fatigued and unable to dive with sufficient quickness, and 
then his cruel enemies would be down upon him with their 
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terrible talons. Such is the usual result, unless the swan takes 
to the air, which he sometimes does. 

In the present case, he had built his hopes on a different ' 
means of escape. He intended to conceal himself in a heavy 
sedge of bulrushes that grew along the edge of the river, and 
towards these he was evidently directing his course under the 
water. At each emersion he appeared some yards nearer 
them, until at length he rose within a few feet of their margin, 
and diving again, was seen no more. He had crept in among 
the sedge, and no doubt was lying with only his head, or part 
of it, above the water, his body concealed by the broad leaves 
of the water lily, while the head itself could not be distin- 
guished among the white flowers that lay thickly along the 
surface. 

The eagles now wheeled over the sedge, flapping the tops of 
the bulrushes with their broad wings, and screaming with dis- 
appointed rage. Keen as were their eyes, they could not dis- 
cover the hiding-place of their victim. No doubt they would 
have searched for it a long time, but the canoe — which they 
now appeared to notic^ for the first time — had floated near ; 
and becoming aware of their own danger, both mounted into 
the air again, and with a fearful scream flew ofi*, and alighted 
at some distance down the river. 

" A swan for supper," shouted Francis, as he poised his gun 
for the expected shot 

The canoe was headed for the bulrushes, near the point 
where the trumpeter had last been seen ; and a few strokes of 
the paddles brought the little craft, with a whizzing sound, 
among the sedge. But the rushes were so tall, and grew so 
closely together, that the canoe men after entering, found, to 
their chagrin, that they could not see six feet around them. 
They dared not stand up, for this is very dangerous in a birch 
canoe, where the greatest caution is necessary to keep the ves-* 
sel fi^m tipping over. Moreover, the sedge was so thick that 
it was with difiiculty they could use their oars. '• 

They remained stationary for a time, sorromided by a wall 
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of green bulmsh. They soon perceived that this would never 
do, and resolved to push back into the open water. Meanwhile 
Marengo had been sent into the sedge, and was now heard 
tumbling and plunging about in search of the game. Maren* 
go was not much of a water dog by nature, but he had been 
trained to almost every kind of hunting. His masters, there- 
fore, had no fear but that he would ^ put up " the trumpeter. 

Marengo had been let loose a little too soon. Before the 
canoe could be cleared of the entangling sedge, the dog was 
heard to utter one of his loud growls ; then followed a heavy 
plunge, — there was a confused fluttering of wings, and the 
great white bird rose majestically into the air. Before either 
of the youths could direct his aim, he was beyond the range 
of shot, and both prudently reserved their fire. The dog, 
having performed his part, swam back to the canoe, and was 
lifted in. 

The swan, after clearing the sedge, rose almost vertically 
into the air, and, after attaining a height of several hundred 
yards, flew forward in a horizontal course, and followed the 
direction of the stream. His flight was now regular, and his 
trumpet note could be heard at intervals, as, with outstretched 
neck, he glided along the heavens. He seemed to feel the 
pleasant sensations that every creature has after an escape 
from danger, and no doubt he fancied himself secure. 

But in this fancy he deceived himself. Better for him had 
he risen a few hundred yards higher, or else had uttered his 
self-gratulation in a more subdued tone ; for it was heard and 
answered ; and that response was the maniac laugh of the 
white eagle. At the same instant, two of these birds — those 
ahready introduced — were seen mounting into the air. They 
did not fly up vertically, as the swan had done, but in spirsd 
curves, wheeling and crossing each other as they ascended. 
They were making for a point that would cut off the flight 
of the swan, should he keep on in his horizontal course. 

This, however, he did not do. With an eye as quick as 
Uieir% be BiKwtiiaA he was/^ headed;'' and siratxahing his long 
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neck upward, he again pursued an almost vertical line. But 
he had to carry thirty pounds of flesh and bones ; while the 
larger of the eagles, with a still broader spread of wing, was 
a " light weight " of only seven. The result of this difference 
was soon apparent Before the trumpeter had got two hun* 
dred yards higher, the female eagle was seen wheeling around 
him on the same level. The swan was now observed to double, 
fiy downward, and then upward again, while his mournful note 
echoed back to the earth. 

But his efforts were in vain. After a series of contortions 
and manoeuvres the eagle darted forward, with a quick toss 
threw herself back downward, and striking upward, planted 
her talons in the under part of her victim's wing. The lacer- 
ated shaft fell uselessly down ; and the great white bird, no 
longer capable of flight, came whistling through the air. 

But it was not allowed to drop directly to the earth ; it would 
have fallen on the bosom of the broad river, and that the 
eagles did not wish, as it would have given them some trouble 
to get the heavy carcass ashore. As soon as the mate — who 
was lower in the air r— saw that his partner had struck the 
bird, he discontinued his upward flight, and poising himself on 
his spread tail, waited its descent. 

A single instant was sufficient. The white object passed 
him, still fluttering ; but the moment it was below his level he 
shot after it like an arrow, and clutching it in his talons, with 
an outward stroke, sent it whizzing in a diagonal direction. 
The next moment a crashing was heard among the twigs : and 
a dull sound announced that the swan had fallen upon the 
earth. 

The eagles were now seen sailing downward, and soon dis- 
appeared among the tops of the trees. 

The canoe soon reached the bank; and Francis, accom- 
panied by Basil and Marengo, leaped ashore, and went in 
search of the birds. They found the swan quite dead, and 
lying upon its back as the eagles had turned it Its breast 
was tona open, and its crimson blood was spread in broad flakes 
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over its snowy plumage. The eagles themselves, scared bj 
the dog, had taken flight before the youths could get within 
shot of them. 



XXVn. — TUBAL CAIN. 

Mackat. 

[CharlM Kaekay li a Uring SngUih aathor, who li« written well both in pion and 

J 

Old Tubal Cam was a man of might 

In the days when the earth was young ; 
By the fierce red light of his furnace bright. 

The strokes of his hammer rung ; 
And he lifted high his brawny hand 

On the iron glowing clear, 
Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers 

As he fashioned the sword and spear. 
' And he sang, ^ Hurrah for my handiwork ! 

Hurrah for the spear and sword ! 
Hurrah for the hand that shall wield them well I 

For he shall be king and lord." 

\ 
To Tubal Cain came many a one, 

As he wrought by his roaring fire, 
And each one prayed for a strong steel blade. 

As the crown of his desire ; 
And he made them weapons sharp and strongs 
. Till they shouted loud in glee. 
And gave him gifis of pearls and gold, 

And spoils of forest free.' 
And they sang, ^' Hurrah for Tubal Cain, 

Who hath given us strength anew ! 
Hurrah for the smith ! hurrah for the fire I 

And hurrah for the metal true ! ** 
6* 
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, V, 

But a sudden change came o*er his heart 

£re the settmg of the sun, 
And Tubal Cain was filled with pain 

For the evil he had done. 
He saw that men, with rage and hate. 

Made war upon their '-ind ; 
That the land was red wi. uiood they shed. 

In their lust for carnage b^jid. 
And he said, ^ Alas, that ever I made. 

Or that skill of mine should plan, 
The spear and the sword, for men whose joy. 

Is to slay their fellow-man ! " 

>' * 

And for many a day old Tubal Cain 

Sat brooding o'er his woe ; 
And his hand forbore to smite the bT% 

And his furnace smouldered low ; 
But he rose at last with a cheerful hcB 

And a bright, courageous eye. 
And bared his strong right arm for work, 

While the quick flames mounted high ; 
And he sang, " Hurrah for my handiwork I •* 

And the red sparks lit the air — 
^ Not alone for the blade was the bright steel made," 

And he fashioned the first ploughshare. 

And men, taught wisdom from the past. 

In friendship joined their hands, 
Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall, 

And ploughed the willing lands ; 
And sang, " Hurrah for Tubal Cain I 

Our stanch good friend is he ; 
And for the ploughshare and the plough 

To him our praise shall be. 
But while oppression llfiis its head. 
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Or a tyrant would be lord, 
Though we may thank Mm for the plou^ 
We'll not forget the sword." 



XXVnL— LITTLE EDWARD, 

Mbs. Stows. 

{Mrs. Harriet Beecher dtowe, the world-renowned author of Uncle Tom*8 Cabin, fa the 
daughter of the Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D., and wife of Profaisor Galrin £. Btowe, of 
^e Theolc^cal Seminary at Andover, Massachusetts. 

The following extract is from the May-Flower, a collection of sketches and narratives, 
marked by the same combination of homer and pathos which is so oon^pieuoas in her 
noyel.] 

Weke any of you bom in New England, in the good old 
catechizing, church-going, school-going, orderly times ? If so, 
you may have seen my uncle Abel ; the most perpendicular, 
rectangular, upright, downright good man that ever labored 
six days and rested on the seventh. 

You remember his hard, weather-beaten countenance, where 
every line seemed drawn with "a pen of iron and the point 
of a diamond ; " his considerate gray eyes, that moved over ob- 
jects as if it were not best to be in a hurry about seeing ; the 
circumspect opening and shutting of the mouth ; his down- 
sitting and uprising, all performed with deliberate forethought ; 
in short, the whole ordering of his life and conversation, which 
was, afler a military fasliion, "to the right about face — for- 
ward, march." 

Now, if you supposed, from all this sternness of exterior, 
that this good man had nothing kindly within, you were much 
mistaken. You often find the greenest grass under a snow 
drift ; and though my uncle's mind was not exactly of the 
flower garden kind, still there was an abundance of wholesome 
and kindly vegetation there. 

It is true he seldom laughed, and never made a joke ; but 
no man had a more serious and weighty conviction of what a 
joke was in another ; and when a witticism was uttered in his 
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presence, jou might see his &ce relax into an expression of 
solemn satisfaction, and he would look at the author with a 
sort of quiet wonder, as if it were past his comprehension how 
such a thing could ever come into a man's head. 

Uncle Abel, too, had some relish for the fine arts ; in proof 
of which, I might adduce the pleasure with which he gazed at 
the plates in his fiunilj Bible, the likeness whereof is neither 
in heaven, nor on earth, nor under the earth. And he was 
also so eminent a musician, that he could go through the sing- 
ing book at one sitting without the least fatigue, beating time 
all the way like a wind mill. 

He had, too, a liberal hand, though his liberality was all 
by the rule of three. He did by his neighbor exactly as he 
would be done by : he loved some things in this world very 
sincerely ; he loved his God much, but he honored and feared 
him more ; he was exact with others, but he was more exact 
with himself, and he expected his God to be more exact still. 

Every thing in uncle Abel's house was in the same time, place, 
manner, and form, from year's end to year's end. There was 
old Master Bose, a dog after my uncle's own heart, who always 
walked as if he were studying the multiplication table. There 
was the old clock, forever ticking in the chimney comer, with 
a picture of the sun upon its face, forever setting behind a 
perpendicular row of poplar trees. There was the never- 
failing supply of red peppers and onions hanging over the 
chimney. 

There, too, were the yearly hollyhocks and morning glories 
blooming about the windows. There was the "best room," 
with its sanded floor ; the cupboard in one comer, with its glass 
doors ; the evergreen asparagus bushes in the chimney ; and 
there was the stand with the Bible and almanac on it in an- 
other comer. There, too, was aunt Betsey, who never looked 
any older, because she always looked as old as she could ; 
who always dried her catnip and wormwood the last of Sep- 
tember, and began to clean house the first of May. In short, 
this was the land of continuance. Old Time never took it into 
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his head to practise either addition, or subtractioii, or multipU> 
cation, on its sum total. 

This aunt Betsey aforenamed was the neatest and most 
efficient piece of human machinery that ever operated in forty 
places at once. She was always every where, predominating 
over and seeing to every thing; and though my uncle had 
been twice married, aunt Betsey's rule and authority had 
never been broken. She reigned over his wives when living, 
and reigned after them when dead ; and so seemed likely to 
reign on till the end of the chapter. 

But my uncle's latest wife left aunt Betsey a much less 
tractable subject than ever before had fallen to her lot. Little 
Edward was the child of my uncle's old age, and a brighter, 
merrier little blossom never grew on the verge of a snow drift. 
He had been committed to the nursing of his grandmamma till 
he had arrived at the age of indiscretion, and then my old 
uncle's heart so yearned for him that he was brought home. 

His introduction into the family excited a terrible sensadon. 
Never was there such a contemner of dignities, such a violator 
of high places and sanctities, as this same Master £dward. It 
was in vain to try to teach him decorum. He was the most 
outrageously merry elf that ever shook a head of curls. He 
laughed and frolicked with every body and every thing that 
came in his way, not even excepting his solemn old father ; 
and when you saw him with his fair arms around the old man's 
neck, and his bright blue eyes and blooming cheek peering out 
beside the bleak face of uncle Abel, you might fancy you saw 
^ring caressing winter. Uncle Abel's metaphysics were 
sorely puzzled by this sparkling, dancing compound of spirit 
and matter ; nor could he devise any method of bringing it 
into any reasonable shape, for he did mischief with an energy 
and perseverance that were truly astonishing. 
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XXIX.— THE SAME SUBJECT, CONCLUDED. 

But uncle Abel was most of all perplexed to know what to 
do with him on the Sabbath ; for on that day Master Edward 
seemed to exert himself to be paiticolarly diligent and enter- 
taining. 

** Edward I Edward must not play Sunday I " his &ther 
would call out; and then Edward would hold up his curlj 
head, and look as grave as the catechism ; but in three minutes 
you would see pussy scampering through the ^ best room," 
with Edward at her heels, to the entire discomposoi^ of all de* 
votion in aunt Betsey, and all others in authority. 

At length my uncle came to the conclusion that ^ it wasn't 
in nature to teach him any better," and that ^ he could no 
more keep Sunday than the brook down in the lot" My poor 
uncle ! he did not know what was the matter with his heart ; but 
certain it was, he lost all faculty^of scolding when little Edward 
was in the case, and he would rub his spectacles a quarter of 
an hour longer than common when aunt Betsey was detailing 
his witticisms and clever doings. 

In process of time, our hero had completed his third year, 
and arrived at the dignity of going to schooL He went illus- 
triously through the spelling book, and then attacked the cate- 
chism ; went through with it in a fortnight, and at last came 
home in great delight, to tell his father that he had got to 
« Amen." 

Afler this, he made a regular* business of saying over the 
whole every Sunday evening, standing with his hands folded 
in front, occasionally glancing around to see if pussy gave 
proper attention. And being of a practically benevolent turn 
of mind, he made several commendable efforts to teach Bose 
the catechism, in which he succeeded as well as might have 
been expected. In short, without further detail, Master 
Edward bade fair to4>ecome a literary wonder. 

But alas for poor little Edward ! his merry dance was soon 
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over. A daj came when he sickened. Aunt Betsey tried all 
her simple remedies, but in vain ; he grew rapidly worse and 
worse. His father's heart was torn with sorrow ; but he said 
nothing ; he only staid by his child's bedside day and nighty 
trying all means to save him, with affecting pertinacity. 

^ Can't you think of any thing more, doctor ? " said he to 
the physician, when all had been tried in vain. ^ Nothing," 
answered the physician. 

A momentary convulsion passed over my unde's face. 
^ The will of the Lord be done," said he, almost with a groan 
of anguish. 

Just at this moment, a ray of the setting sun pierced the 
checked curtains, and gleamed Uke an angel's smile across the 
fiice of the little sufferer. He woke from troubled sleep. 

^ O dear ! I am so sick I " he gasped feebly. His father 
raised him in his arms; he breathed easier, and looked up 
with a grateful smile. Just then his old playmate, the cat, 
crossed the room. " There goes pussy," said he : " O dear, I 
shall never play any more." 

At that moment, a deadly change passed over his counte- 
nance, x He looked up in his father's face with an imploring 
expression, and put out his hand as if for help. There was 
one moment of agony, and then the sweet features all settled 
into a smile of peace, and " mortality was swallowed up of life." 
My uncle laid him down, and looked one moment at his beau- 
tiful face. It was too much for his principles, too much for 
his consistency, and " he lifted up his voice and wept." 

The next morning was the Sabbath — the funeral day; 
and it rose with " breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom." 
Uncle Abel was as calm and collected as ever ; but in his face 
there was a sorrow-stricken expression touching to behold. I 
remember him at family prayers, as he bent over the great 
Bible, and began the psalm, " Lord, thou hast been our dwell- 
ing place in all generations." Apparently he was touched by 
the melancholy splendor of the poetry, for after reading a few 
verses, be stopped. 
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There was a dead silence, interrupted only by the ticking of 
the clock. He cleared his voice repeatedly, and tried to go <mi, 
but in vain. He closed the book, and kneeled down to prayer. 
The energy of sorrow broke through his usual formal rever- 
ence, and his language flowed forth with a deep and sorrowful 
pathos which I shall never forget. The God so much rever- 
enced, so much feared, seemed to draw near to him as a friend 
and comforter, his refuge and strength, ^ a very present help 
in time of trouble." 

My uncle rose, and I saw him walk to the room of the de- 
parted one. He uncovered the face. It was set with the seal 
of death ; but O, how surpassingly lovely ! The brilliancy of 
life was gone, but that pure, transparent face was touched with 
a mysterious, triumphant brightness, which seemed like the 
dawning of heaven. 

My uncle looked long and earnestly. He felt the beauty of 
what he gazed on ; his heart was softened, but he had no words 
£>r his feelings. He left the room unconsciously, and sat in 
the front door. The morning was bright, the bells were ring- 
ing for church, the birds were singing merrily, and little 
Edward's pet squirrel was frolicking about the door. My 
uncle watched him as he ran up one tree and then down, and 
up another, and then over the fence, whisking his brush, and 
chattering just as if nothing was the matter. With a deep sigh 
uncle Abel broke forth : " How happy that creature is ! Well, 
the Lord's will be done." 

That day the dust was committed to dust, amid the lamenta- 
tions of all who had known him. Years have passed since then, 
and all that is mortal of my uncle has long since been gathered 
to his fathers ; but his just and upright spirit has entered the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God. Yes, the good man may 
have had opinions which the philosophical scorn, and weak- 
nesses at which the thoughtless smile ; but death shall change 
him into all that is enlightened, wise, and refined ; for he shall 
awake in '' His likeness," and ^^ be satisfied*" 
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XXX.— THE PILOT. 

Bailt. 

[Thomas HaynM Bayly, an Bngltah poet, born 1797, died 189^ WM tha Mthor of 
many graoafol and popular songs.] 

" O, PILOT, 'tis a fearful night; 

There's danger on the deep ; 
m come and pace the deck with thee ; 

I do not dare to sleep." 
^ Gro down/' the sailor cried, ^ go down. 

This is no place for thee ; 
Fear not ; but trust in Providence, 

Wherever thou majst be," 

^ Ah, pilot, dangers often met 

We all are apt to slight ; 
And thou hast known these ra^g waves 

But to subdue their might." 
" It is not apathy," he cried, 

" That gives this strength to me ; 
Fear not ; but trust in Providence, 

Wherever thou majst be. ' 

*^ On such a night the sea ingulfed 

My father's lifeless form ; 
My only brother's boat went down 

In just so wild a storm . 
And such, perhaps, may be my fate ; 

But still I say to thee. 
Fear not ; but trust in Providence, 

Wherever thou mayst be." 
7 
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XXXL— THE USE OF FLOWERS. 

MBa.Howin. 

God might have bade the earth bring forth 
^ Enough for great and small ; 
The oak tree and the cedar tree, 
Without a flower at all. 

We might have had eitough, enough 

For every want of ours ; 
For luxury, medicine, and for toil. 

And yet have had no flowers. 

The ore within the mountain mine 

Bequireth none to grow ; 
Nor doth it need the lotus flower 

To make the river flow. 

The clouds might give abundant rain. 
The nightly dews might fall, 

And the herb that keepeth life in man 
Might yet have drunk them alL 

Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
All dyed with rainbow light. 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Upspringing day and night ; — 

Springing in valleys green and low, 

And on the mountains high. 
And in the silent wilderness 

Where no man passes by? 

Our outward life requires them not ; 
Then wherefore had they birth ? 
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To minister delight to num, 

To beautify the earth ; — 
• 
To comfort man, to whisper hope. 

Whene'er his faith is dim ; 
For who so careth for the flowers. 

Will much more care for him. 



TXXn. — THE ADOPTED CHILD. 



^ Wht wouldst thou leave me, O gentle child ? 
Thy home on the mountains is bleak and wild -« 
A straw-roofed cabin with lowly wail: 
Mine is a fair and a pillared hall. 
Where many an image of marble gleams, 
And the sunshine of picture forever streams.'' 

" O, green is the turf where my brothers play, 
Through the long, bri^t hours of the summer day ; 
They find the red cup-moss where they climb, 
And they chase the bee o'er the scented thyme ; 
And the rocks where the heathflower blooms they know. 
Lady, kind lady ! O, let me go ! " 

** Content thee, boy, in my bower to dwell ; 
Here are sweet sounds which thou lovest well ; 
Flutes on the air in the stilly noon. 
Harps which the wandering breezes tune ; 
And the silvery wood-note of many a bird. 
Whose voice was ne'er in thy mountains heard." 

^ My mother sings, at the twilight's M, 
A song of the hills, &r more sweet than all; 
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» 

She sings it, under our own green tree, 
To the babe half slumbering on her knee ; 
I dreamed last night of that music low. 
Lady, kind lady I O, let me go I " 

^ Thy mother is gone from her cares to rest ; 
She hath taken the babe on her quiet breast ; 
Thou wouldst meet her footstep, my boy, no more, 
Nor hear her song at the cabin door. 
Come thou with me to the vineyards nigh. 
And we'll pluck the grapes of the richest dye." 

" Is my mother gone from her home away ? — 
But I know that my brothers are there at play ; 
I know they are gathering the foxglove's bell. 
Or the long fern leaves by the sparkling well, 
Or they launch their boats where the bright streams flow. 
Lady, kind lady ! O, let me go ! " 

" Fair child, thy brothers are wanderers now ; 
They sport no more on the mountain's brow ; 
They have left the fern by the spring's green side. 
And the streams where the fairy barks were tried. 
Be thou at peace in thy brighter lot, 
For thy cabin home is a lonely spot" 

" Are they gone, all gone from the sunny hill ? — 
But the bird and the blue fly rove o'er it still, 
And the red deer bound in their gladness free, 
And the turf is bent by the singing bee. 
And the waters leap, and the fresh winds blow. 
Lady, kind lady I O, let me go ! '* 
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XXXm — A UON HITNT. 



{This IflMOD, and Um two Mknrlng, are takon ttom Om A A wtu twrn of 0«Dtfd Am 
Lion Killer, trmoalated flram the Trench by Charlei S. Whitehead. Oarard ia am offleer 
in the French army employed in Algeria, in North Africa, which in now a French 
proTince. Being a man of conrage and an admirable markaman, be aaceaeded in 
killing a great number of Uone, and thus aeqnired a hi^ reputation both among hie 
own countrymen and the natives of the country. Liong commit such raragea among 
their cattle that he who deetroya one becomes a great benefketor to the public OeranTs 
adventarea have been recently pnUialied in Earis, where they hare attracted much at- 
tention. They are written in a rery spirited style, and his daring feats are modestly 
narrated.] 

On the 4th of August, 1844, 1 received an invitation from 
the inhabitants of Mahou'na,* the lion's paradise, which I imme- 
diately accepted : on my arrival about sunset, I found the vil« 
lage surrounded by immense piles of light wood, arranged for 
the reception of the lion, that paid them nightly caUs. I for- 
bade their being kindled, and immediately selected the place I 
intended to occupy, in order to waylay him that very night, in 
case he should come as usual to prey on the herds. 

Having by careful searching found the route by which the 
animal usually came, I took my seat directly in his path, in 
spite of the remonstrances of the Arabs. Finding me fixed 
in my purpose, they brought me mats and cushions ; and a 
smoking repast was soon placed by the side of the couch that 
was to serve me for the night. My hosts remained with me 
till a late hour, telling many tragic stories of the strength and 
ferocity of the lion. As midnight approached, the party broke 
up, with many prayers for my success. I remained on the 
watch with a native corporal in the French service, named 
Saadi, whose brother was chief of this country. He was 
armed with a carbine, and I with a double barrelled rifle. 

About one o'clock in the morning, my Arab friend, little 
accustomed to these night watches, pleaded guilty to being very 
sleepy, and stretched himself out behind me, where, to do him 
justice, he slept most soundly, I know many brave men who 

* Mahoima ia a place in the ptoylhce of Guelnia, in Algeria. 

7* 
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would not have done as much, while lying in wait for a lion« 
I had taken the precaution to have all the dogs tied up under 
the tents, so as to quiet their customary clamor ; and now, in 
the dead silence around me, I could detect the faintest noise or 
motion. 

Up to this time the heavens had been serene, and the moon 
clear ; but soon clouds gathered in the west, and came scud- 
r'Mg past before a warm, sultry wind ; and a little later the sky 
was all overcast, the mopn disappeared, and the thunder rolled 
round us in heavy peals, announcing a coming tempest. Then 
the rain fell in torrents, and drenching my companion, he 
awoke, and we consulted for a moment about returning. But 
\7hile we were talking, an Arab called out from the tents, 
" Beware ! the lion will come with the storm.'* 

This decided me to remain at my post, and I covered the 
lockB of my gun with the skirts of my coat. Soon the rain 
ceased ; flashes of lightning played round the distant horizon ; 
and the moon, brighter than ever, came in and out from the 
fleecy clouds over our heads. I took advantage of every one 
of these brief moments of clear sky to survey the country 
about me, and to examine every clump of trees or fallen log ; 
and it was in one of these short luminous intervals that all of 
a sudden I thought I saw the lion. I waited breathless till the 
moon came out again. Yes, it was he ! standing motionless 
only a few paces from the camp. 

Accustomed to see fires /lighted at every tent, to hear a hun- 
dred dogs barking in terror, and tp see the men hurling lighted 
brands at him, he, without doubt, was at a loss to explain the 
rather suspicious silence that reigned around him. 

While I was turning slowly round, in order to take better 
aim, without being seen by the animal, a cloud shut out the 
moon. I was seated with my left elbow on my knee, my rifle 
at my shoulder, watching by turns the lion, that I only recog- 
nized as a confused mass, and the passing doud, the extent of 
which I anxiously contemplated. 

At length it passed by ; and the moonlight^ dearer to me 
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than the most beautiful sunshine, illumined the scene, and 
agiun showed me the lion, still standing in the same place. I 
saw him the better because he was so much raised above me ; 
and he loomed up proudly magnificent, standing as he was in 
majestic repose, with his head high in air, and his flowing 
mane undulating in the wind and falling to his knees. It was 
a black lion, of noble form and the largest size. As he pre- 
sented his side to me, I aimed just behind his shoulder, and 
fired. 

I heard a fierce roar of mingled pain and rage echoing up 
the hiUs with the report of my gun, and t&en from under the 
smoke I saw the lion bounding upon me. 

Saadi, roused the second time that night from his slumbers, 
sprang to his gun, and was about to fire over mj shoulder. 
With a motion of my arm I pushed aside the barrel of his gun, 
and when the beast, still roaring furiously, was within three 
steps of me, I fired my second bairel directly into his breast. 

Before I could seize my companion's gun, the lion rolled at 
my feet, bathing them in the blood that gushed in torrents from 
his throat. He had fallen so near me that I could have 
touched him from where I stood. 

In looking for my balls, I found the first one just behind 
the shoulder, where I had intended it to hit ; but the second, 
that had been fired in haste, and almost at hazard, had given 
the mortal wound. From this moment I learned that it is not 
enough to aim correctly in order to kill a lion, and that it is a 
feat infinitely more serious than I had at first supposed. 

It was a long while before the Arabs could believe that the 
lion was really dead, or venture into the presence of the 
fallen monarch of the forest. But when assured that their 
dread enemy, from whom they had suffered so much, could no 
longer harm them, they overwhelmed me with thanks and con- 
gratulations. 

The men, with stately grace, kissed the hem of my garment, 
or my rifie that lay at my side, saying, ^ May God strengthen 
your ann and bless you." 
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The women kissed my hand, saying, " God bless the mother 
that bore you," 

The mothers lifted up their children in their arms, that they 
might touch me and kiss me, saying, ^^ Don't be afraid ; he only 
harms the lion ; he is our friend and brother." 

I can say, with all sincerity, that there were no voices so 
sweet as those which named my mother's name, that asked me 
her age, and when I had left her, if I ever heard from her 
now when far away, if I wanted to see her, and if she were 
ever coming to their country ; and that ended their questions 
by invoking a thousand blessings on her honored head. 

The death of the lion had truly been a blessing, since it 
summoned to my mind such pleasant remembrances of a 
far-away home, and of a mother whom I so dearly loved. No 
sweeter praise could have been bestowed ; no greater triumph 
could have been won. 



XXXIV. — HUBERT, THE TAME UGN, 

Gerard. 

In the month of February, 1846, 1 found two lion's cubs in 
the forest, a male and a female. The former, to which I gave 
the name of Hubert, was a third larger than his sister ; and 
his dignified deportment and gentle grace won all hearts at 
first sight While the little lioness shunned all observation, 
and received the caresses showered upon her only with blows 
and scratches, Hubert stretched himself out on the hearth, and 
looked round with a quiet air of wonder, without the least ap- 
parent wildness. 

When I rejoined the army, I took with me my two adopted 
children. The female soon departed this life, and went where 
the good lions go. Her early demise, in the bud of her youth- 
ful days, was owing to a difficulty in teething — a process of 
nature very dangerous to the leonine family, unaided as they 
are generally by suitable medical advice. Bat her brother 
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grew apace ; and as day af\er day brought forth some new 
eyidence of childish grace, he became beloved by all who 
knew him. 

I write these lines with a chastened soirow, to recall the 
many acts and infantile graces of my child Hubert, that will 
be a pleasant memory, net <mly to myself, but to. the many 
comrades of his early days, whose lonely hours were enlivened 
by his quaint gambols and affectionate caresses. 

When Hubert first joined the squadron, his name was 
entered on a little book as a second rate private of dragoons, 
awaiting promotion. Every thing he did of any moment was 
immediately recorded in this book, together with all his 
marches and campaigns. 

As he grew older and stronger, he g|^w dangerous ; and 
his excess of animal spiritfi betrayed hiiA into many acta of 
mischief. In the spring of 1847, he was condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment ; and I, his dearest friend, was charged 
with the execution of the sentence. Hubert soon found him- 
self the lonely tenant of an iron cage. 

With the first days of his imprisonment, I would occasionally 
come to his cage in the evening to while away some of his 
lonely hours. As soon as the door was opened, he would 
bound joyously out ; and then, after kissing each other in the 
tenderest manner, we would commence a game of hide-and- 
seek. One evening, however, he embraced me so lovingly 
that I should have been crushed had not my comrades run to 
my aid, and with their scabbards relieved me from his formida- 
ble caresses. This was the last time that we indulged in this 
game together ; and yet I can do my friend the justice to say 
that I never saw the least bad intent on his part,, for when- 
ever he was gambolling with me, or any other of his acquaint^ 
ances, he always avoided using his teeth or claws; and his 
manners were ever most kind and affectionate. 

In the autumn of 1847, it was determined that Hubert 
should be sent to Paris ; and I was ordered to accompany hinL 
The, captaia of the veesel that carried us acroes the Mediter- 
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ranean allowed me to have the cage open for a few hours at 
a time, when Hubert was eating his meals, having first stretched 
cables across the deck to prevent the curious passengers from 
coming too near mj pet As soon as the door was opened, 
Hubert came out, and after thanking me for the privilege, 
after his fashion, and giving me as many tokens of his regard as 
the circumstances would permit, he walked up and down the 
deck as far as his chain would allow him to go. Then he 
ate his breakfast, which usually consisted of a beefsteak of 
about ten pounds, and having completed his ablutions, and 
made his toilet, he would lie down in the sun to take a nap. 
When the hour of recreation was passed, he entered his cell, 
deafening us a little with his complaints against the narrowness 
of his berth, and then awaited very patiently his dinner time. 

Upon reaching Toulon, we separated, he to go' to Marseilles, 
and I to see my family. I was soon in the arms of those I 
loved best on earth ; and yet all the while, in spite of my occu- 
pations and pleasures, I felt a void that nothing could filL. 
Hubert was ever at my side, if not in person, at least in spirit ; 
and I constantly mistook the sound of the mountain torriBnts 
for the first low tones of his voice. I could not stay away 
from him any longer, and returned to Marseilles. 
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XXXV.— THE SAME, CONCLUDED. 

Although it had been only a few weeks since I had left 
my child, I could not help feeling shocked at the change that 
was apparent in his whole bearing. He was no longer the 
same being. After the first joy of meeting had passed, he 
relapsed into the same mournful indifference. His look 
seemed to say to me, " Why did you leave me ? Where am I ? 
Where are they taking me to ? You have come back, but 
will you stay ? ** 

I was so much moved by his mute eloquence, that I could 
not i^main in thto nxxn with hkn, but left it abrupdj. As I 
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went out, I heard him boanding in his cage, roaring with anger. 
I hastened back to his side, when he became calm, and laid him- 
self down against the bars, where I could pat him with m j hand. 
In a little while he went to sleep with mj arm resting on his 
head, and I stole away on tiptoe, so as not to trouble his repose. 
Sleep is the great oblivion, as well for the lion as for man. 

The next time I saw Hubert was at the Garden of Plants, 
in Paris, on the first day of January, 1848. I was accom- 
panied by a lady and her daughter, who desired to be present 
at my first interview with him. 

On entering the department of the garden appropriated to 
wild animals, I was astonished at the narrow limits in which 
they were obliged to live, in mortal repose, and repelled by the 
pestOential odor that exhaled &om the dens, which the hyenas 
and other unclean beasts might endure, but which most surely 
would kill the lions and panthers — animals with clean, sleek 
skins, that are neatness personified. While I was slowly ap- 
proaching the cage of my friend, thinking of the unpleasant 
subjects that had been suggested to my mind, he was lying 
down half asleep, regarding at intervals, with half shut eyes, 
the persons who were passing and repassing before him. 

All of a sudden, he raised his head, his tail moved, his eyes 
dilated, a nervous motion contracted the muscles of his face. 
He had seen the uniform of the troop, but had not yet recog- 
nized his friend. Nevertheless, his searching eye scanned me 
fiom head to foot, as though seeking some point of recognition. 
I drew nearer and nearer, and no longer able to restrain my 
emotion, I 8tretched*out my hand to him through the bars. 

Without ceasing his earnest gaze, he applied his nose to my 
hand, and drew in knowledge with a long breath. At each 
inhalation his attitude became more noble, his look more satis- 
fied and aifectionate. Under the uniform that had been so 
dear to him, he began to recognize the friend of his heart. I 
felt that it needed only a single word to dissipate all doubt. 

** Hubert," I said, as I laid my hand upon him, ^ my old 
tfoldier.'* 
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Not another word. With a fbrious bound and a roar of 
welcome, he sprang against the iron bars, that bent and shiv* 
ered with the blow. My friends fled in terror, calling on me 
to do the same. Noble animal 1 you made the world tremble 
even in your ecstasies of pleasure. Hubert was standing with 
his cheek against the grating, attempting to break down the 
obstacle that separated us, magnificent to behold, as he shook 
the walls of the building with his roars of joy and rage. 

His enormous tongue licked the hand that I abandoned to 
his caresses, while with his paws he gently tried to draw me 
to him. J£ any one attempted to ccmie near, he fell into a 
frenzy of anger ; and when the visitors fell back to a distance, 
he became calm and caressing as before, handling me with his 
huge paws, rubbing against the bars, and licking my hand, 
while every gesture, and sound, and look told of his joy and 
his love. 

I cannot tell how hard it was to part with him. Twenty 
times I came back to speak to him, and to try and make him 
understand that I was coming back again. And each time 
that I started to go, he shook the gallery with his bounds and 
heart-rending roars. 

For some time I came every day to see my friend in his 
solitary prison house, and sometimes we passed several hours 
together in most affectionate intercourse. But after a little 
while, I noticed that he became sad and changed, and seemed 
utterly dispirited. I consulted the keepers of the garden, and 
they thought that it was owing to my visits, and his regret at 
my leaving him. I then tried to keep a\#ty, and gradually to 
accustom him to my absence, hoping to win him over to a 
calmer state of mind. 

One fine day in the month of May, I entered the gai-den as 
usual. One of the keepers came forward, and respectfully sa- 
luting me, said with sorrow, " Do not come any more, sir ; 
Hubert is dead." I turned on my heel, and hastened oiit of 
the garden, bowed down by heavy grief at the loss of my 
friend and the crowding memories of the past 
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Thus died this child ci the wilderness, that I had taken from 
his mother's breast, from the pure air of the mountain, from 
liberty and the widest dominion, to wither in a prison. In 
the forest he would have been living yet ; civilization killed 
him. 

Hereafter live and rule in absolute liberty, fierce sultans of 
Atlas ! Never again will I raise my hand to bring you into 
slavery. What is the destruction that comes like the thunder- 
bolt in the forest, beneath the midnight sky, to the slow agony 
of the prison house ! Better, a thousand times, the iron ball 
of the hunter than the iron shackle of a jailer. 



XXX VL — HIAWATHA'S WOOING. 

LONORLLOW. 

nSiawatha, whose flnt experiment in banting is related a few lessons back, growi 
vp lato a tall and handsome young man, and b^ns to think of taking a wife. He 
had previoosly been into the land of the Bacotahs, and seen the ancient arrow maker, 
and his beaotifnl daughter, Minnehaha, or Laughing Watc^. Nokomis is his graad- 
, by whom he had been brought up.] 

" As unto the bow the cord is, 
So unto the man is woman ; 
Though she bends him, she obeys him, 
Though she draws him, yet she follows, 
Useless each without the other." 
Thus the youthful Hiawatha 
Said withm himself and pondered. 
Much perplexed by various feelings. 
Listless, longing, hoping, fearing, 
Dreaming still of Minnehaha, 
Of the lovely Laughing Water, 
In the land of the Dacotahs. 
" Wed a maiden of your people," 
Warning said the old Nokomis ; 
** Gro not eastward, go not westward, 
8 
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For a stranger, whom we know not. 
like a fire upon the hearthstone 
Is a neighbor's homely daughter ; 
Like the starlight, or the moonlight. 
Is the handsomest of strangers." 
Thus dissuading spake Nokomis, 
And my Hiawatha answered 
Only this : ^ Dear old Nokomis, 
Very pleasant is the firelight^ 
But I like the starlight better, 
. Better do I like the moonlight" 
Gravely then said old Nokomis, 
" Bring not here an idle maiden, 
Bring not here a useless woman. 
Hands unskilful, feet unwilling ; 
Bring a wife with nimble fingers. 
Heart and hand that move together, 
Feet that run on willing errands." 
Smiling answered Hiawatha, 
« In ♦he land of the Dacotahs 
Lives the arrow maker's daughter, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of all the women. 
I will bring her to your wigwam ; 
She shall run upon your errands. 
Be your starlight, moonlight, firelight, 
Be the sunlight of my people.'* 
Still dissuading, said Nokoifts, 
*' Bring not to my lodge a stranger 
From the land of the Daootahs. 
Very fierce are the Dacotahs ; 
Often there is war between us, 
There are feuds yet unforgotten, 
Wounds that ache and still may open.* 
Laughing answered Hiawatha, 
<< For that reason, if no other* 
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Would I wed the fair Dacotah, 
That our tribes might be united, 
That old feuds might be forgotten, 
And old wounds be healed forever.** 
Thus departed Hiawatha 
To the land of the Daootahs, 
To the land of handsome women ; 
Striding over moor and meadow, 
Throu^ interminable forests, 
Through uninterrupted silence. 
With his moccasons of magic, 
At each stride a mile he measured ; 
Yet the way seemed long before him, 
And his heart outran his footsteps ; 
And he journeyed without resting, 
Till he heard the cataract's thunder, 
Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to him through the silence. 
^ Pleasant is the sound," he murmured, 
*^ Pleasant is the voice that calls me." 
On the outskirts of the forest, 
Twixi the shadow and the sunshine, 
Herds of fallow deer were feeding ; 
But they saw not Hiawatha. 
To his bow he whispered, " Fail not," 
To his arrow whispered, " Swerve not ; 
Sent it singing on its errand. 
To the red heart of the roebuck ; 
Threw the deer across his shoulder. 
And sped forward without pausiog. 
At the doorway of his wigwkm 
Sat the ancient arrow maker, 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 
Making arrow heads of jasper, 
Arrow heads of chalcedony. 
At his side, in all her.beauty, 



» 
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Sat the lovely Minnebaha, 
Sat his daughter, Laughmg Water, 
Pkdtmg mats of flags and rushes. 
Of the past the old man's thoughts were, 
And the maiden's of the future. 
He was thinking, as he sat there, 
Of the days when with such arrows 
He had struck the deer and bison, 
Shot the wild goose, flying southward ; 
Thinking of the great war parties, 
How they came to buy his arrows—^ 
Could not fight without his arrows. 
Ah, no more such noble warriors 
Could be found on earth as they were. 
Now the men were all like women. 
Only used their tongues for weapons* 
She was thinking of a hunter, 
From another tribe and country, 
Young, and tall, and very handsome. 
Who, one morning in the spring-time. 
Came to buy her father's arrows. 
Sat and rested in the wigwam. 
Lingered long about the doorway, 
Looking back as he departed. 
She had heard her father praise him, 
Praise his courage, and his wisdom : 
Would he come again for arrows 
To the Falls of Mmnehaha ? 
On the mat her hands lay idle, 
And her eyes were very dreamy. 
Through their thoughts they heard a footstep, 
Heard a rustling in the branches. 
And with glowing cheek and forehead, 
With the deer upon his shoulders, 
Suddenly from out the woodlands, 
^ Hiawatha stood before them. 
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XXX Vn.— THE SAME, CONCLUDED. 

Straight the ancient arrow maker 
Looked up gravely from his labor. 
Laid aside the unfinished arrow. 
Bade him enter at the doorway. 
Saying, as he rose to meet him, 
^ Hiawatha, you are welcome." 
At the feet of Laughing Water 
Hiawatha laid his burden. 
Threw the red deer fix>m his shoulders; 
And the maiden looked up at him, 
Looked up from her mat of rushes, 
Said with gentle look and accent, 
*^ You are welcome, Hiawatha." 
Very spacious was the wigwam, 
Made of deer skin dressed and whitened, 
With the gods of the Dacotahs 
Drawn and painted on its curtains ; 
And so tall the doorway, hardly 
Hiawatha stooped to enter. 
Hardly touched lus eagle feathers. 
As he entered at the doorway. 
Then uprose the Laughing Water 
From the ground, fisur Minnehaha, 
Laid aside her mat unfinished. 
Brought forth food and set before them, 
Water brought them from the brooklet, 
Grave them food in earthen vessels, 
Grave them drink in bowls of bass-wood, 
Listened while the guest was speaking. 
Listened while her fitther answered, 
But not once her lips she opened. 
Not a single word she uttered. 
Yes, as in a dream she listened 
8* 
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To the words of Hiawatha, 

As he talked of old Nokomis, 

Who had nursed him in his childhood. 

As he told of his companions, 

And of happiness and plenty, 

In the land of the Ojibways, 

In the pleasant land and peaceful. 

** After many years of warfare, 

Many years of strife and bloodshed, 

There is peace between the Ojibways 

And-the tribe of the Dacotahs.^ 

Thus continued Hiawatha, 

And then added, speaking slowly, 

** That this peace may last forever. 

And our hands be clasped more closely, 

And our hearts be more united, 

Give me as my wife this maiden, 

Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 

Loveliest o£ Dacotah women." 

And the ancient arrow maker 

Paused a moment ere he answered, 

Smoked a little while in silence, 

Looked at Hiawatha proudly, 

Fondly looked at Laughing Water, 

And made answer very gravely, 

** Yes, if Minnehaha wishes ; 

Let your heart speak, Minnehaha.'' 

And the lovely Laughing Water 

Seemed more lovely, as she stood there, 

Neither willing nor reluctant, 

As she went to Hiawatha, 

Softly took the seat beside him. 

While she said, and blushed to say i^ 

" I will follow you, my husband." 

Thus was Hiawatha's wooing ; 

Thus it was he won the daughter 
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Of the ancient arrow maker. 

In the land of the Daootahs. 

From the wigwam he departed. 

Leading with him Laughing Water ; 

Hand in hand they went together, 

Through the woodland and the meadow. 

Left the old man standing lonelj 

At the doorway of his wigwam. 

Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 

Calling to them from the distance, 

Crying to them from a&r off, 

^< Fare thee well, O Minnehaha.'' 

And the ancient arrow maker, ^ 

Turned again unto his labor, 

Sat down by his sunny doorway. 

Murmuring to himself, and saying 

** Thus it is our daughters leave us ; 

Those we love, and those who love us. 

Just when they have learned to help us, 

When we are old and lean upon them. 

Comes a youth with flaunting feathers. 

With his flute of reeds, a stranger 

Wanders piping through the village^ 

Beckons to the fairest maiden. 

And she follows where he leads her. 

Leaving all things for the stranger.'' 

Pleasant was the journey homeward. 

Through interminable forests. 

Over meadow, over mountain, 

Over river, hill, and hollow. 

Short it seemed to Hiawatha, 

Though they journeyed very slowly. 

Though his pace he checked and slackened 

To the steps of Laughing Water. 

Over wide and rushing rivers 

In his arms he bore the maiden ; 
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Light he thought her as a feather^ 
As the plume upon his head-gear ; 
Cleared the tangled pathway for her» 
Bent aside the swaying branches, 
Made at night a lodge of branches. 
And a bed with boughs of hemlock. 
And a fire before the doorway 
With the dry cones of the pine tree. 
All the travelling winds went with then^ 
O'er the meadows, throi^h the forest ; 
All the stars of night looked at them. 
Watched with sleepless eyes the lovers ; 
All the birds sang loud and sweetly. 
Songs of h{4>piness and heart's ease ; 
Sang the bluebird, sang the robin, 
^ Happy are you, Hiawatha, 
Having such a wife to love you ; 
Happy are you, Laughing Water, 
Having such a noble husband." 
From the sky the sun, benignaait, 
Looked upon them through the branchefi^ 
Saying to them, ". O my children, 
Lore is sunshine, hate is shadow ; 
Liife is checkered shade and sunshine ; 
Rule by love, O Hiawatha." 
From the sky the moon looked at them. 
Filled the lodge with mystic splendors. 
Whispered to them, ^^ O my children. 
Day is restless, night is quiet, 
Man imperious, woman feeble ; 
Half is mine, although I follow : 
Rule by patience. Laughing Water."" 
Thus it was they journeyed homeward. 
Thus it was that Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis 
Brought the moonlight, starli^t, fireli^^ 
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Brought the sunlight of his people, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of all the women 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 
In the land of handsome women. 



XXXVm.— ACCOUNT OF ALEXANDER SELKIRK. 

Chambbbs'b Jourxal. 

This singular man, whose solitary residence in the Island of 
Juan Fernandez suggested the matchless fiction of Robinson 
Crusoe, was bom in 1676, at Largo, a village in Scotland. He 
was a restless and troublesome youth, of a quarrelsome temper, 
and almost always engaged in mischief. His fisiults of charac- 
ter were aggravated by the injudicious severity of his father, 
whose iron strictness of rule produced upon the rebellious 
nature of his son an effect different from what was intended. 
The boy's own wish was to go to sea ; but his &ther desired 
to keep him at home as an assistant in his own trade, which 
was that of a shoemaker. But when the lad grew up, and he 
became his own master, he followed the profession which he 
preferred. Having been for some years at sea, he was at 
length employed as a sailing master on board one of two armed 
vessels sent out by England to annoy the Spanish possessions 
on the coast of South America ; the two countries being then 
at war. 

Selkirk's residence on his solitary island was not in conse- 
quence of shipwreck, as might naturally be supposed, but was 
the act of his own deliberate choice, in order to escape from the 
intolerable tyranny and brutality of his commanding ofiicer, a 
man named Stradling. After cruising for some time along the 
coast of Chili, Selkirk's vessel went to the Island of Juan 
Fernandez to refit. While there, Selkirk formed the resolu- 
tion to remain upon the island* Accordingly, when the vessel 
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was about to depart, he went into a boat with all his effects, 
and was rowed ashore under the direction of the captain. This 
was in the month of October, 1704. 

His first sensation on landing was one of joy, arising from 
a sense of being relieved from the annoyances under which he 
had so long suffered ; but he no sooner heard the sound of the 
receding oars, than the sense of solitude and helplessness fell 
upon his mind, and made him rush into the water to entreat 
his companions to take him once more on board. The brutal 
commander only made this change of resolution a subject of 
mockery, and told him it would be best for the remainder of 
the crew that so troublesome a fellow should remain where 
he was. 

Here, then, was a single human being left to provide for his 
own subsistence upon an uninhabited^nd uncultivated island, 
far from all haunts of his kind, and with but faint hopes of 
ever again mingling with his fellow-creatures. Vigorous as 
the mind of Selkirk appears to have been, it sank for some 
days under the horrors of his situation, and he could do noth- 
ing but sit upon his chest, and gaze in the direction in which 
the ship had vanished, vainly hoping for its return. On partly 
recovering his equanimity, he found it necessary to consider 
how he should support life. The articles which be had brought 
ashore consisted, besides his clothing and bedding, of a gun, a 
pound of gunpowder, a quantity of bullets, a flint and steel, a 
few pounds of tobacco, a hatchet, a knife, a kettle, a can, a 
Bible, some books of devotion, and one or two concerning navi- 
gation, and his mathematical instruments. 

He knew that the island contained wild goats ; but being un- 
willing to lose the chance of observing a passing sail, he pre- 
ferred for a long time feeding upon shell fish and seals, which 
he found upon the shore. The island, which is rugged and 
picturesque, but covered with luxuriant vegetation, and clothed 
with wood to the tops of the hills, was how in all the bloom 
and freshness of spring; but upon the dejected solitary its 
oharms were spent in vain. He could only wand^ alAog the 
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beach, pining -for the approach of some friendly vessel, whidi 
might restore him to the sodetj of his fellow-creatures. 

At length* the necessity of providing a shelter fix>m the 
weather supplied him with an occupation that served in some 
measure to divert his thoughts. He built himself two huts 
with the wood of the pimento tree, thatching them with the 
long grass which grows upon the island. One was to serve 
him as a kitchen, the other as a bedroom. But yet, every 
day for the first eighteen months, he spent more or less time 
upon the beach waiting for the appearance of a sail upon the 
horizon. 

At the end of that time, partly through habit, partly through 
the influence of religion, which here exerted its full force 
upon his mind, he became reconciled to his situation. Every 
morning, after rising, he read a portion of Scripture, sang a 
psahn, and prayed, speaking aloud, in order to preserve the 
use of his voice. He afterwards remarked that during his 
residence on'the island he was a better Christian than he had 
ever been before, or would probably ever be again. 

He lived much upon turtles, which abounded upon the 
shores ; but afterwards he found himself able to run down the 
wild goats, of which he kept a small stock tamed, around his 
dwellmg, to be used in the event of his being disabled by sick- 
ness. He suffered much inconvenience at first from the want 
of salt ; but he gradually became accustomed to this privation, 
and at last found so much relish in unsalted food, that in after 
life he found it difficult to take any other. As a substitute for 
bread, he had turnips, parsnips, and the cabbage palm, all of 
excellent quality, and also radishes and water-cresses. 

When his clothes were worn out, he supplied their place 
with goat skins, which . gave him an appearance more uncouth 
than that of any wild animal. He had a piece of linen, from 
which he made new shirts by means of a nail and the thread 
of his stockings ; and he never wanted this comfortable piece 
of attire during the whole period of his residence on the island. 
Every physical want being thus gratified, and his mind soothed 
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by devotional feeling, he at length began to positively eiijoj 
his existence, often lying for whole days in the delicious 
bowers which he. had formed for himself, rapt in the most 
pleasant sensations. 

Among the quadruped inhabitants of the island were multi- 
tudes of rats, which at first annoyed him by gnawing his feel 
while asleep. He freed himself from the presence of these 
enemies by catching and taming some of the cats which also 
abounded in the neighborhood. He amused himself by hunt- 
ing on foot, in which he at lengthy through healthy exercise 
and habit, became such a proficient that he could run down 
the swiftest goat 

He was careful to measure the lapse of time, and distiu- 
guished Sunday fi*om the other days in the week. Anxious^ 
in the midst of all his indifference to society, that, in the event 
of his dying in solitude, his having lived there might not be 
unknown to his fellow-creatures, he carved his name upon a 
number of trees, adding the date of his being "left, and the 
space of time which had since elapsed. When his knife was 
worn out, he made new ones out of some iron hoops which he 
found on the shore. 

Selkirk's solitary life upon the island continued for four 
years and four months ; at the end of which time he was 
found by two British vessels which touched there. He lived 
about ten years after his restoration to society. He attracted 
much littention on account of his singular adventures, and 
many persons of distinction visited him to hear his story from 
his own lips. His manners were peculiar and reserved ; and 
it appeared that his long seclusion fix>m his fellow-men had in 
some degree unfitted him fix)m mingling with them. 
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:iXXIX. — VERSES SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY 
ALEXANDER SELKIRK, DURING HIS SOLITARY ABODE 
IN THE ISLAND OF JUAN FERNANDEZ. 

COWPB. 

[WlUiam Oowper, an English poet, was born in 1731, and 4iMl in 1800. His pootfj 
is ranarluibla Ibr its raligions tone, its yigoroos style^ and its aoenrate pietorea of na^ 
tore. There is a Utile ambignity in the title to this poem. No one erer supposed that 
these verses were actually written by Alexander Selkirk, but the meaning is, that they 
express the sentiments he may be imagined to haye iUt whUe on his solitary island.] 

I AM monarch of alll survey ; 

My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

Solitude ! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place. 

1 am out of Humanity^ reach ; 

I must finish my journey alone ; 
Never hear the sweet music of speech ; 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over the plain 

My form with indifference see : 
They are so unacquainted with man. 

Their tameness is shocking to me. 

Society, friendship, and love, 

Divinely bestowed upon man, 
O, had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again 1 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the way of religion and truth ; 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 

And be cheered by the sallies of youth. 
9 
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Religion ! what treasure untold 

Besides in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver or gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford. 
But the sound of the church-going bell 

These valleys and rocks never heard, 
Ne'er sighed at the sound of a knell, 

Or smiled when a Sabbath appeared. 

Ye winds, that have made me your sport. 

Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial, endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My Mends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 
O, tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compared with the speed of its flight. 
The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the swift-winged arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native land, 

In a moment I seem to be there ; 
But, alas I recollection at hand 

Soon hurries me back to despair. 

But the sea fowl is gone to her nest, 

The beast is laid down in his lair ; 
Even here is a season of rest. 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There is mercy in every place ; 

And mercy (encouraging thought I) 
Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot 
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XL. —HOW BRUm THE BEAR SPED WITH RENARD 
THE FOX. 

[This extract is taken from an English yersion of The most Delectable Historj of 
Benard the Fox, one of the most popular books of the middle ages. It was written 
long before the invention of printing, bat it is not known with certainty when it first 
appeared, or who the author was. He has been claimed by Germany, Holland, and 
Belgium. It has been translated into many languages ; and there are yersions both 
in prose and verse. It is a story in which animals are the acton, and in the course 
of it, their yarious peculiarities are illustrated. The lion is king ; and much of the 
narrative is taken up with an account of the attempts made to bring the fox before the 
loyal ooort, to answer charges against him, and the tricks and devices by which he 
evades the several summonses. Much of its popularity was owing to the fact that it 
contained many satirical reflections upon kings, courts, and governments.] 

The next morning, away went Bruin the bear, in quest of 
Renard the fox. Passing through a dark forest where Renard 
had a by-path, to be used when he was hunted, he saw a high 
mountain, over which he must pass to go to Malepardus. Now 
Renard had many houses, but Malepardus was his chief and 
most ancient castle, and he lived in it both for safety and ease. 

When Bruin arrived, he found the gates shut Then he 
knocked, and called aloud, "Sir Renard, are you at home? 
I am Bruin, your kinsman, whom the king hath sent to summon 
you to the court, to answer many grave accusations brought 
against you. His highness hath taken a vow, that if you fail 
to obey his summons, your life shall answer for your contempt ; 
therefore, &ir kinsman, be advised by your fiiend, and go with 
me to the court" 

Renard, as was his custom, was lying close within the gate 
for the sake of the sun ; and hearing these words, he departed 
into one of his holes ; for his castle is full of curious and intri- 
tate rooms, through which he could escape when danger 
threatened. There he mused within himself how he might 
counterplot and disgrace the bear, who, he knew, loved him 
not, and bring himself to honor. 

At last he came forth, and said, " Dear uncle Bruin, you are 
exceedingly welcome ; pardon jaj slowness in coming. He 
that hath sent you this long and weary journey hath done you 
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no good service ; jour toil and labor do far exceed the worth 
of the object If jou had not come, I should have been at the 
court to-morrow of mj own accord ; jet I am not sorrj jou 
have come, for at this time jour advice maj be useful to me. 
I wish for jour sake we were alreadj at the court ; for I fear 
I shall be troublesome to jou on the joumej ; since I have 
abstained from eating flesh, I have taken such strange new 
food that I am much disordered.'' ^Mj dear cousin," said 
the bear, '^ what food is this which so much distempers jou ? '' 
" Uncle," replied the fox, " what profit will it be for jou to 
know ? It was mean and simple food ; we poor fellows are 
not lords, as jou know ; we eat that from necessit j which others 
eat &om caprice ; it was honejcomb, large and full, and so 
good that, forced bj hunger, I ate greedilj." 

" Ah," quoth Bruin, " honejcomb I Do jou speak so slight- 
inglj of that ? Whj, it is food for the greatest emperor in the 
world Fair nephew, help me to some of that honej, and I 
will be jour slave forever." " Sure, uncle," said the fox, " jou 
do but jest with me." "I do not jest," replied Bruin, ** for I 
am in such serious earnest, that for one lick thereof jou shall 
make me the most faithful of all jour kindred." <' Naj " said 
the fox, ^ if JOU be in earnest, I will show jou where there is 
80 much that ten of jou shall not be able to devour it" ^' Not 
ten of us ? " said the bear ; <' that is impossible ; for if I had all 
the hone J between Hjbla ♦ and Portugal, I could in a short 
time eat it up bj mjself." " Well then, uncle," quoth the fox, 
** there dwelleth near here a husbandman named Lanfert, who 
is owner of so much honp j that jou could not eat it in seven 
jears ; and this I will put jou in possession of." Bruin, mad 
for the honej, vowed that, for one good meal of it, he would 
not onlj be Renard's faithful friend, but that he would stop 
the mouths of all his foes. The fox, smiling at his easj belief, 
said, " If JOU want seven tons, uncle, jou shall have it" These 
words pleased the bear so well, and made him so merrj, that 
he could not stand for laughing. 

• AplaM in Sieilj iamout in iu hoasj. 
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<" We]],'' tliouglit ilie fox, << tliis is luekj ; surely I wiU lead 
him where he shall laugh to another tune." And then he said, 
" Uncle, we must lose no time, and I will do for your sake 
what I would not do for any other of my kindred.'' The bear 
gave him many thanks, and so away they went ; the fox prom- 
ising him as much honey as he could eat At last they reached 
Lanfert's house, the sight whereof made the bear rejoice. 

Now Lanfert was a stout carpenter, and he had brought 
into his yard, the day before, a large oak, which he had begun 
to cleave, and had driven two wedges into it, so that the cleft 
stood wide open. At this the fox was very glad, and with a 
smiling face he said to the bear, ^ Behold this tree ; there is 
so much honey within, that it cannot be measured ; try if you 
can get into it But be careful of yourself, and eat moder- 
ately ; for although the combs be good and sweet, yet a surfeit 
is dangerous, and may hurt you." 

^ No fear of that," said the bear ; <' I am not such a fool as 
not to be able to control my appetite." With that he thrust 
his head into the cleft, quite beyond his ears. When the fox 
saw this, he pulled the wedges out of the tree, so that he locked 
the bear fast therein, where, with his scratching and tearing, 
he made such a noise, that Lanfert in amaze came out of his 
house with a sharp hook in his liand, whilst Bruin lay helpless, 
roaring and howling within the tree. The fox, afar off, seeing 
the man, said modcingly to the bear, '^Is the honey good, 
uncle ? I beseech you, do not eat too much. Nice things are 
apt to surfeit ; and it may hinder your journey to the court if 
you eat too much. When Lanfert cometh, he will give you 
some drink to wash it down." And having said this, he went 
away to his own castle. 

Lanfert, finding the bear fast in the log, ran to his neighbors^ 
and begged them to come into his yard. ^ For," said he, ^ there 
is a bear fast caught there." Which being noised throughout 
the town, there was no man, woman, or child, but ran there ; 
some with goads, some with staves, and some with stakes, and 
whatever they could lay hands on. This host put Bruin in 
9* 
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great fear, and hearing the noise come thundering about him, 
he dragged and pulled so hard, that he got out his head, but 
left behind him his ears and skin, so that a more wretched 
beast was never seen. While in this sad plight, Lanfert and 
all the parish fell upon him, and cudgelled him so that his life 
was in danger. At last he escaped from them, and leaped 
into the adjoining river, and so swam awaj. With infinite toil 
.and pain, he made his way back to the lion's court, bitterly 
cursing the honey tree, and the fox that had betrayed him. 



XU. — THE CHAMELEON. 

HmBXCK. 

[Jamw MeiTiek, the aatbor of tfafai popular poem, wm an ExigUih dergyman, bom 
In 1720, died in 1788.] 

Oft has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark. 
With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard their master 'gainst a post ; 
Yet round the world the blade has beeOy 
To see whatever could be seen. 
Returning fix)m his finished tour. 
Grown ten times perter than before^ 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The travelled fool your mouth will stop : 
« Sir, if my judgment you'll allow — 
Tve seen — and sure I ought to know." — - 
So begs you'd pay a due submission, 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

Two travellers of such a cast, 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they passed. 
And on their way, in friendly chal^ 
Now talked of tUs, and then of that ; 
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Discoursed a while, 'mongst other matteri 

Of the chameleon's form and nature. 

^ A stranger animal/' cries one, 

** Sure never lived beneath the sun ; 

A lizard's body, lean and long, 

A fish's head, a serpent's tongue, 

Its foot with triple claw disjoined ; 

And what a length of tail behind ! 

How slow its pace ! and then its hue -— 

Who ever saw so fine a blue ? " — 

" Hold there,*' the other quick replies, 

" 'Tis green ; I saw it with these ejes, 

As late with open mouth it laj. 

And warmed it in the sunny ray ; 

Stretched at its ease the beast I viewed, 

And saw it eat the air for food." — 

^ Tve seen it, sir, as well as you, 

And must again affirm it blue ; 

At leisure I the beast surveyed 

Extended in the cooling shade." 

" Tis green, 'tis green, sir, I assure ye." 

" Green ! " cries the other in a fury : 

« Why, sir, d'ye think Tve lost my eyes ? " 

" Twere no great loss," the friend replies ; 

" For if they always serve you thus. 

You'll find them of but little use." 

So high at last the contest rose, 

From words they almost came to blows : 

When, luckily, came by a third; 

To him the question they referred. 

And begged he'd tell them, if he knew, 

Whether the thing was green or blue. 

** Sirs," cries the umpire, ^ cease your pother ; 

The creature's neither one nor t'other. 

I caught the animal last night, 

And viewed it o'er by candle light ; 
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I marked it well ; 'twas black as jet. 
You stare ; bat, sirs, I've got it yet, 
And can produce it." — " Pray, sir, do ; 
m lay my life the thing is blue." 
" And rU be sworn, that when you've seen 
The reptile, you'll pronounce him green." 
" Well, then, at once to ease the doubt," 
Replies the man, ^ I'U turn him out ; 
And when before your eyes I've set him, 
If you don't find him black, I'U eat him." 
He said ; and full before their sight 
Produced the beast, and lo ! — 'twas white. 
Both stared ; the man looked wondrous wise : 
" My children," the chameleon cries, 
(Then first the creature found a tongue,) 
^ You all are right, and all are wrong : 
When next you talk of what you view, 
Think others see as well as you : 
Nor wonder if you find that none 
Prefers your eyesight to his own." 



XLH — THE ONE-HANDED FLUTE PLATER 

New Mohthlt MAOAXnrK. 

Having strolled through the greater part of Normandy, 
eaten my fill of apples in the orchards which skirt its level 
highways, and drank cider to my heart's content at the village 
inns, I found myself, on a fine evening in October, approaching 
the village of Arques,* memorable for a brilliant victory of 
Henry lY. It is a place not more remarkable for its historical 
interest than it is rich in natural beauties. The ruins of an 
old castle overhang the village on the right, and I wound my 
way up the eminence on which they stand, for the purpose of 
exploring them. 

' • PxQ&oimced Ark^ 
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While I stood musing ^ in the open air, where the scent 
comes and goes like the warbling of music," the sofl sounds of 
a flute came faintly towards me, breathing a tone of such pecu- 
liar and melting expression as I thought I had never before 
heard. Having for some time listened in great delight, a sud- 
den pause ensued ; the strain then changed from sad to gaj, 
not abruptly, but by a running cadence that gently lifted the 
soul from its languor, and thrilled through every fibre of 
feeling. 

I descended the hill towardslthe village in a pace lively and 
free as the measure of the music that impelled me. When I 
reached the level ground, and came into the straggling street, 
the warblings ceased. A few peasant women were seated at 
the doors of their respective habitations, while half a dozen 
children gambolled on the grass plot in the middle of the open 
place. I sought in vain among these objects to discover the 
musician ; and not willing to disturb my pleased sensations by 
commonplace questionings, I wandered about, looking, in a 
sort of semi-romantic mood, at e\&ry antiquated casement 
Fronting the church, and close to its western side, an arched 
entrance caught my particular attention, from its old yet perfect 
workmanship, and I stopped to examine it, throwing occasional 
glances through the trellis work in the middle of the gate, 
which gave a view of a court yard and house within. Part 
of the space in front was arranged as a garden ; and a vener- 
able old man was busily employed in watering some flowers. 
A pretty young woman stood beside him, with a child in her 
arms ; two others were playing near ; and close at hand was 
a man about thirty years of age, who was contemplating the 
group with a complacent smile. 

His figure was in part concealed from me ; but he observed 
me, and immediately lefl the others, and walked down the 
gravel path to accost me. I read his intention in his looks, 
and stood stilL As he advanced from his concealed position, 
I saw that his left leg was a wooden one. His right arm was 
courteoosly waved towards me, but his left was wanting. He 
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was bareheaded, and his curled brown hsar showed a forehead 
that a phrenologist would have admired. His features were 
all of manlj beauty. His mustachios, military jacket, and 
tight pantaloon with red edging, told that he was not '^ cur- 
tailed of man's fiur proportion '' by any vulgar accident of life ; 
and the cross of honor, suspended to his button hole, finished 
the brief abstract of his history. 

A few words of apology on my part, and of invitation on 
his, ended in my accompanying him towards the house ; and as 
I moved from his left side to his right, to offer one of my arms 
to his on/^ one, I saw a smile on the countenance of his pretty 
wife, and another on that of his old father, and my good foot* 
ing with the family was secured. We entered iJie hall — a 
lai^e, bleak anteroom, with three or four old portraits moul- 
dering on the walls. 

We then passed to the right, into a spacious chamber, which 
was once, no doubt, the gorgeously decorated drawing room of 
some proudly-titled occupier. The nobility of its present 
tenant is of a different kind ; and its furniture is confined to 
two or three tables, twice as many chairs, a comer cupboard, 
and a secretary. A Spanish guitar was suspended to a hook 
over the marble mantel piece ; a vioUn lay on one table, and 
fixed to the edge of the other was a sort of wooden vice, into 
which was screwed a fiute of concert size, with three finger 
holes, and eleven brass keys, and of a most curious and elabo- 
rate construction. 

It is useless to make a mystery of what the reader has 
already divined : my one-legged, one-armed host was the 
owner of this c(Hnplicated machine, and the performer on it, 
whose wonderful tone and execution had caused me so much 
pleasure. But what will be said when I tell the astonished, 
but perhaps incredulous public, that his ''good right hand'' 
was the sole and simple one that bored and polished the wood, 
turned the keys and the ivory that united the joints, and ac< 
complished the entire arrangement of an instrument unrivalled, 
I must believe, in ingenuity and perfisction 1 Being but an 
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indifferent musidan, and worse mechanic, I shall not attempt 
minutely to describe the pecoMarities of this marvellous flute. 
Nothing could be more true, more tasteful, or more surprising, 
than was his execution ; nothing more picturesque or interest- 
ing than his figure, as he bent down to the instrument, as if in 
devotion to his art 

This remarkable man is a half-pay colonel in the French 
service, though a German by birth. His limbs received their 
summary amputation by two quick-sent cannon shots, at the 
batde of Dresden, I believe. Since he was disabled, he has 
lived in his present retirement, 

« pasflODg rich with forty poandB a year ; " 

and happy it is for him that nature endowed him with a taste- 
ful and mechanical mind, while art furnished him with that 
knowledge of music without which his life would have been a 
burden. 

. I do not consider myself at liberty to enter into the particu- 
lars of his eventful story, which he told with great frankness 
and simplicity. But with regard to his flute playing, he actu- 
ally brought the moisture to my eyes by the touching manner 
in which he recounted his despair on discovering that he had 
lost his arm; the leg was in comparison an unregretted 
member. It needs not be told that he was an enthusiast in 
music ; and when he believed himself thus deprived of the 
best enjoyment of his hfe, he was almost distracted. In the 
feverish sleep snatched at intervals from suffering, he used 
constantly to dream that he was listening to delicious concerts, 
in which he was, as he had been wont, a principal performer. 
Strains of more than earthly harmony seemed sometimes 
floating round him, and his own flute was ever the leading in- 
strument. He awoke in ecstasy ; the tones vibrated a while 
upon his brain ; but, recalled to sensation by a union of bodily 
pain and mental agony, his inefficient stump gave the lie direct 
to all his dreamy paradise ; and the gallant and mutilated 
soldier wept liKe an infant for whole hours together. 
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TCJJU. — THE WHALE FISHERY. 

NoBVH Amsuoan Rcvikw. 

The meibod of taking the whale, as practised by all nations, 
and for every species, is nearly as follows : The whale is com- 
pelled to come frequently to the surface, for the purpose of 
breathing. The nearest boat approaches from behind, and 
from it the harpoon is launched into the huge carcass. This it 
is almost impossible to disengage, it being provided with two 
strong barbs. J£ not instantly killed, the whale sinks, and 
sinks often to a great depth. Exhausted by the immense 
superincumbent pressure of the water, he sometimes comes up 
dead. Frequently he sinks only a short distance ; but as soon 
as he rises, the whalemen endeavor to plunge into him the 
lance, an instrument of the finest steel, sharpened to the 
keenness of the surgeon's lancet 

Attached to the harpoon is a line, which, as the animal is 
disposed to sink or dash through the waves, is suffered to run 
loose around a small post in the stem of the boat; and it 
often flies with such rapidity that the harpooner is enveloped 
in smoke, and it frequently becomes necessary to pour on water, 
to prevent the friction from generating flame. They often bind 
line after line together. If the line becomes entangled while 
the whale is sinking, the boat sometimes rears one end aloft, 
and makes a majestic dive into the deep. In the contest the 
boat is sometimes dashed to shivers, and the men experience 
no pleasant immersion, if they are fortunate enough to escape 
without broken limbs. 

The whale, stung with the fatal wound, sometimes dashes 
along the surface with a deathlike energy ; and the little boat, 
almost under water, flies with the velocity of the wind. If 
he escape, he escapes with a prize on which he /has no cause 
of congratulation ; for he carries, deeply buried in his body, one 
or more of the sharp instruments, and drags ofl* several hundred 
fathoms of rope. Our whalemen have found irons in the 
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carcass of a whale, known to have been planted there several 
years before, on another ocean. As the warp flies, it some- 
times throws its coils around the bodj of a man, and dragging 
him over in a moment, carries him into the ocean depths, from 
which he never more emerges. Sometimes it only dislocates 
or breaks the legs and arms of the unfortunate men who be- 
come entangled in the folds. 

A captain of a New London ship was caught by two coils 
of the warp, one around his body, and another around his leg. 
He had the presence of mind immediately to seize his knife, 
and afler a while succeeded in cutting himself loose. He was 
carried, however, to a great depth, and when he returned to the 
surface, was almost exhausted. The whale, when roused to 
desperation, makes an onset with his mouth only. Then he 
crushes a boat to atoms, and the men escape by jumping into 
the Qca. A sperm whale destroyed two boats of a Nantucket 
ship, and then attacked the ship ; but being obliged to turn 
over nearly on his hack to use the under jaw, with which he 
does execution, he made little impression on the vesseL 

The whaler sometimes roams for months without finding 
his prey ; but he is buoyed up by the expectation of finally 
reaping the profits of a great voyage. To some minds the 
pursuit of such gigantic game has a tinge of the romantic 
There must be a thrilling excitement in the adventurous chase. 

" the blood, more stirs 
To rouse a lion than to start a hare." 

Many become passionately attached to the business, notwith- 
standing its privations, and reluctantly leave it at last They 
'' have moments of most pleasing anxiety, and meet with some 
incidents of the most enlivening cast. 

On the south-east coast of Africa is Delego Bay, a calm, 
smooth place, frequented by vessels from various parts of the 
world. In this bay, a few years since,* a whale was observed 

• Written in 1834. 

10 
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almost eqvallj distant from an American and an English ship. 
From both the boats were lowered, manned, and pushed off in 
an instant. They sped with the velocity of the wind. The 
English, at first ahead, perceiving their rivals gaining on them, • 
bore wide off to keep them out of reach of the whale. When 
the two boats were nearly abreast, one of the American sailors 
leaped from his seat, and with extraordinary agility hurled the 
ponderous harpoon over the English boat It struck the 
monster in the vital part ; the English boat shrunk back under 
the warp ; * the waves were crimsoned with blood ; and the 
American took possession, while the whole bay echoed and 
reechoed with repeated shouts of applause* 



XUV. — GELERT. 

Spkrodu 

[From s folnme of poemi piibUBbed in England, In 1835. William Sobart Ctpanoar 
tlie author died in the preceding year.] 

The spearman heard the bugle sound, 

And cheerly smiled the mom. 
And many a brach,t and many a hound. 

Attend Llewellyn's horn. 

And still he blew a louder blast, 

And gave a louder cheer ; 
* Come, Grelert I why art thou the last 

Llewellyn's horn to hear ? 

^»0, where does faithful Gtelert roam ? 

The flower <^ all his race I 
So true, so brave — a lamb at home^ 

A Hon in the chase 1 " 

^ Warpf the line attached to the harpoon. 
f A female hound ; pronounced brake. 
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That daj Llewellyn little loved 

The chase of hart or hare ; 
And scant and small the booty proTed, 

For Gelert was not there. 

Unpleased, Llewellyn homeward hied, 

When, near the portal seat^ 
His truant Grelert he espied. 

Bounding his lord to greet 

But when he gained the castle door, 

Aghast the chiefhun stood : 
The hound was smeared with drops of gore ; 

His lips and fangs ran blood. 

Llewellyn gazed with wild surprise, 

Unused such looks to meet ; 
His favorite checked his joyful guise. 

And crouched and licked his feet 

Onward in haste Llewellyn passed, 

(And on went Gelert too ;) 
And still, where'er his eyes were cast, 

Fresh blood drops shocked his view. 

Overturned his infant's bed he found. 

The blood-stained cover rent, 
And all around the walls and ground 

With recent blood besprent 

He called his child — no voice replied ; 

He searched — with terror wild ; 
Blood ! blood I he found on every side. 

But nowhere found the child ! 

" Monster, by thee my child's devoured 1 " 
The frantic father cried, 
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And to the hilt his vengeful sword 
He plunged in Gelert's side. 

His suppliant, as to earth he fell. 

No pit7 could impart ; 
But still his Gelert's dying jell 

Passed heavy o'er his heart 

Aroused by Grelert's dying yell, 
Some slumberer wakened nigh : 

What words the parent's joy can tell 
To hear his infiint cry ! 

Concealed beneath a mangled heap 
His hurried search had missed, 

All glowing from his rosy sleep, 
His cherub boy he kissed. 

Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread ; 
But the same couch beneath 

Lay a great wolf, all torn and dead- 
Tremendous still in death. 

Ah, what was then Llewellyn's pain ! 

For now the truth was clear ; 
The gallant hound the wolf had slain 

To save Llewllyn's heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewellyn's woe — 

" Best of thy kiud, adieu ! 
The frantic deed which laid thee low 

This heart shall ever rue." 

And now a gallant tomb they raise, 
With costly sculpture decked. 

And marbles, storied with his praise, 
Poor Gelert's bones protect 
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Here never could the spearman passy 

Or forester, unmoved ; 
Here ofl the tear-besprinkled grass 

Llewellyn's sorrow proved. 

And here he hung his horn and spear ; 

And oft, as evening fell, 
In fancy's piercing sounds would hear 

Poor Gelert's dying yelL 



XLV— HAPPY FAMHJES OF ANIMALS. 

Obambkrs's ModLLAinr. 

In walking through London, we may occasionally observe a 
crowd of persons collected round a large cage, containing a 
variety of animals usually considered as opposite and irrecon- 
cilable in their natures — such as cats, pigeons, mice, guinea 
pigs, rabbits, owls, canary birds, and other small creatures. 
The men who exhibit these collections of animals call them 
Happy Familiesy from the perfectly good temper and joyous , 
happiness in which they appear to dwell together. 

What is it that produces such a harmony among different 
natures? Kindnes^m .-The animals, individually, are treated 
with great kindness by their proprietors, and trained, by the 
prospect of little rewards, to conduct themselves meekly to- 
wards each other. By this mode of treatment, birds may be 
trained to perform very remarkable feats ; and we shall 
mention a case in which a boy was enabled to ezdte in a 
strong degree the affection of these animals. 

Francesco Michelo ♦ was the only son of a carpenter, who 
resided at Tempio, a town in the Island of Sardinia; he 
had two sisters younger than himself, and had only attained 

• Pronounced Fhinchttco Meeka'lo» 
10* 
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his tenth year, when a 4|b which broke out m the house of his 
£EUher, reduced it to ashes, and consumed the unfortunate car- 
penter in the ruins. Totally ruined by this frightful events 
the whole family were left destitute, and forced to implore the 
charity of strangers, in prde/ to supply the urgent necessities 
of each succeeding day. 

At length, tired of his vain attempts to support his indigent 
parent by the extorted kindness of others, and grieved at see- 
ing her and his sisters pining in want before his eyes, necessity 
imd tenderness conspired to urge him to exertion and ingenuity. 
He made with laths, and with some little difficulty, a cage of 
considerable dimensions, and ftimished it with every requisite 
for the reception of birds ; and when spring returned, he pro- 
ceeded to the woods in the vicinity of Tempio, and set himself 
industriously to secure their nests of young. As he was skil- 
ful at the task, and of great activity, it was not long before he be- 
came tolerably successful : he climbed from tree to tree, and sel- 
dom returned without his cage being well stored with chaffinch- 
es, linnets, blackbirds, wrens, ring doves, and pigeons. Every 
week, Francesco and his sisters carried their little favorites to 
the market of Sussari, and generally disposed of those which 
were most attractive and beautifuL 

The object of their desires was to be able to support their 
helpless parent ; but still, all the assistance they were able to 
procure for her was far from being adequate to supply her nu- 
merous wants. In this dilemma, Francesco conceived a new and 
original method of increaang his gains ; necessity is the mother 
of invention, and he meditated no less a project than to train a 
young Angora cat to live harmlessly in the midst of his £Eivor- 
ite songsters. Such is the force of habit, such the power of 
education, that, by slow degrees, he taught the mortal enemy 
of his winged pets to live, to drink, to eat, and to sleep in the 
midst of his little charges, without once attemptmg to devour 
or injure them. The cat, which he called Bianca, suffered the 
little birds to play all manner of tricks with her ; and never 
did she extend her talons^ or offer to hurt her companions. 
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He went even &rther ; for, not content with teaching them 
merely to live in peace and happiness together, he instmcted 
the cat and the little birds to play a kind of game, in which 
each had to learn its own part ; and after some little trouble 
in training, each performed with readiness the particular duty 
assigned to it Puss was instructed to curl herself into a circle, 
with her head between her paws, and appear buried in sleep ; 
die cage was then opened, and the little tricksy birds rushed 
out upon her, and endeavored to awaken her by repeated 
strokes of their beaks ; then dividing into two parties, they at- 
tacked her head and her whiskers, without the gentle animal 
ance appearing to take the least notice of their gambols. At 
other times she would seat herself in the middle of the cage, 
and begin to smooth her fur, and purr with great gentleness 
and satisfaction; the birds would sometimes even settle on 
her back, or sit like a crown upon her head, chirruping and 
singing as if in all the security of a shady wood. 

The sight of a sleek and beaudM cat seated calmly in the 
midst of a cage of birds was so new and unexpected, that, when 
Francesco produced them at the fair of Sussari, he was sur- 
founded instantly by a crowd of admiring spectators. Their 
astonishment scarcely knew any bound when they heard him 
call each feathered &,vorite by its name, and saw it fly towards 
him with alacrity, till all were perched contentedly on his 
head, his arms, and his fingers. 

Delighted with his ingenuity, the spectators rewarded him 
tiberally ; and Francesco returned in the evening, with his 
JittTe heart swelling with joy, to lay before his mother a sum 
of money which would suffice to support her for many months. 

This ingenious boy next trained some young partridges, 
^ne of which became exceedingly attached to him. 'Qiis 
partridge, which he called Rosoletta, on one occasion brought 
back to him a beautiM goldfinch, that had escaped &om its 
cage, and was lost in an adjoining garden. Francesco was in 
despair at the loss, because it was a good performer, and he 
had promised it to the daughter of a lady from whom he had 
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received much kindness. On the sixth morning after the gold- 
finch had escaped, Bosoletta, thcTtame and intelligent partridge, 
was seen chasing the truant bird before her, along the top of 
the linden trees towards home. Bosoletta led the way by little 
and little, before him, and at length, getting him home, seated 
him, in apparent disgrace, in a comer of the aviary, whilst she 
flew from side to side in trimnph for her success. 

Francesco was now happy and contented, since by his own 
industry and exertions he was enabled to support his mother 
and sisters. Unfortunately, however, in the midst of all his 
happiness, he was suddenly torn from them by a very grievous 
accident He was one evening engaged in gathering a species 
of mushroom very common in the southern countries of Europe ; 
but not having sufficient discrimination to separate those which 
are nutritious from those which are poisonous, he ate of them to 
excess, and died in a few days, together with his youngest sister, 
in spite of every remedy which skill could apply. During the 
three days of Francesco's illness^ his birds flew incessantly 
round and round his bed ; some lying sadly upon his pillow, 
others flitting backwards and forwards above his head, a few 
uttering brief but plaintive cries, and all taking scarcely any 
nourishment 

The death of Francesco showed in a remarkable manner what 
affections may be excited in animals by a course of gentle 
treatment Francesco's birds appeared to be sensible of the 
loss of a benefactor ; but none of his feathered favorites mani- 
fested on his decease such real and disconsolate grief as Roso- 
letta. When poor Francesco was placed in his coffin, she flew 
round and round it, and at last perched upon the lid. In vain 
they several times removed her ; she still returned, and even 
persisted in accompanying the funeral procession to the place 
of graves. During his interment she sat upon an adjoining 
cypress, to watch where they laid the remains of her friend; 
and when the crowd had departed, she forsook the spot no 
more, except to return to the cottage of his mother for her 
accustomed food. While she lived, she came daily to perck 
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and to sleep upon the turret of an adjoining chapel, which 
looked upon his grave ; and here she lived, and here she died, 
about four months after the death of her beloved master. 



XLVL— MOONUGHT IN TI^ ^TROPICS. 

Gosn. .< I 

[From A NatonJiflf s Sojourn in Jamaica, a work Iqr Philip VLmsj Goue, a dittln- 
gniahed liTing natnraliBt of England.] 

Thebe is something exceedingly romantic in the nights of 
the tropics. It is pleasant to sit on the lancting place aT'the top 
of the flight of steps in front of Bluefields Housej^[af%er night 
has spread hc^ ^ purple wings " ov4r the skj, or evei^ to lie at 
fiill length on the smooth stones^ i^ is a hard bed, but n)^t a 
cold one. for the thick flags, exposea to the burning sun through 
the ds^tyecome thoroughly heated, aiid ret^ a considerable 
degree of warmth till morning nearly coiiies again. The 
wann^ of the stones is particularly pleasant, a& the cool night 
breezes play over the face. 

The scene is favorable for meditation ; the moon, ** walking 
in brightness," &;radimlly climbing up W) the very centre of the 
deep-blue sky,&heds on the grassy sward, the beasts lying 
dow^ here and there, the ^-"it trees, the surrounding for^l^and 
the glistening sea spread out in front, a sofl but brilliant radi- 
ance unknown to the duller regions of the novih. i The bab«^ 
bling of the little rivulet, winning its seaward way over the 
rocks and pebbles, comes liKe distant music upon the ear, of 
whi& the bass is supplied by the roll of the surf filing on the 
sea beach at measured intervals — a low, hollow roar, protractedU 
until it dies aWay along the sinuous shqfe, the memorial of a 
fierce but transitory sea breeze. 

But theik ai^ sweeter sounds than these ; the mocking bird 
takes his seit on the highest twig of the orange tree at my 

* The name of & country bouse in the IsUnd of Jaxnaioa. 
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feety and poors forth his rich and solemn gushes of melody^ 
'^th an earnestness as if his soul were in his song. A rival - 
from a neighboring tree commenees a similar strain ; and now^ 
the two birds exert aU th(>^ powers^ybach striving his utmost* 
to outsing the other, until the silence of the lonelj night rings^ 
with bi^ts, and swells, and tender cadences of melodious song.'yC 

Here and there, over the pasture, the intermittent green 
Bpark of the firefly flits along, and at^the edges of the bound- 
ing' woods sc<^res of twinkling lights are seen, appearing and 
disappearing in the most puzzling manner^ Three or^ four 
bats are silently winging along thro/gh the air, now passing^ 
over the face of the vertical moon Hke tiny black 6pecks|iiow . 
darting through the narrow arch beneath the steps, and now 
flitting so close overhead that one is tempted to essay their cap- 
ture with an insect neljf^ The light of the moon, however, 
though clearly revealing their cours^is not powerful or pre- 
cise enough for this, and the little nimble leather-wings pursue 
their ^ddy play in security. 



XLVn.— THE CONJUGATING DUTCHMAN. -^ ; 

Two English gentlemen once stepped into a coffee house in. 
Paris, where they observed a tall, odd-looking man, who ap- ] 

peared not to be a native, sitting at one of the tables, and look- \ 

ing around with the most stone-like gravity of countenance 
upon every object Soon after the two Englishmen entered, | 

one of them told the other that a celebrated dwarf had arrived 
in Paris. At this the grave-looking personage above men- ^ 

tioned opened his mouth and spake. " I arrive," said he, " thou 
arrivest, he arrives, we arrive, you arrive, they arrive." 

The Englishman whose remark seemed to have suggested 
this mysterious speech stepped up to the stranger and asked, 
*^ Did you speak to me, sir ? " ^ I speak," replied the stranger, ^ 

^thou speakest^ he speaksi we speak, you speak, they speak." ; 
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^ How id this ? " said the Englishman : " do you mean to insult 
xne ? " The other replied, ^ I insult, thou msultest, he insulta, 
we insult, you insult, they insult" " This is too much," said 
the Englishman ; '^ I will have satisfaction : if you have any 
spirit with your rudeness, come along with me." To this de- ' 
fiance the imperturbable stranger replied, ^ I come, thou oomesty 
he comes, we come, you come, they come ; " and thereupon 
he rose with great coolness, and followed his challenger. 

In those days, when every gentleman wore a sword, dueb 
were speedily despatched. They went into a neighboring 
alley, and the Englishman, unsheathing his weapon, said to his 
antagonist, " Now, sir, you must fight me." " I fight," replied 
the other, ^ thou fightest, he fiights, we fight," (here he made a 
thrust,) " you fight, they fight ; " and here he disanned his an- 
tagonist ^^ Well," said the Englishman, ^ you have the best 
of it, and I hope you are satisfied." ^' I am satisfied," said the 
original, ^ thou art satisfied, he is satisfied, we are satisfied, you 
are satisfied, they are satisfied." " I am glad every body is 
satisfied," said the Englishman ; ^ but pray leave off quizzing 
me in this strange manner, and tell me what is your object^ if 
you have any, in doing it" 

The grave gentleman now, for the first time, became intelli- 
gible. " I am a Dutchman," said he, " and am learning your 
language. I find it very difficult to remember the peculiarities 
of the verbs ; and my tutor has advised me, in order to fix 
them in my mind, to conjugate every English verb that I hear 
spoken. This I have made it a rule to do. I don't like to 
have my plans broken in upon while they are in operation, or 
I would have told you of this before." The Englishman 
laughed heartily at this explanation, and invited the conjugat- 
ing Dutchman to dine with them. "I will dine," replied he, 
" thou wilt dine, he will dine, we will dine, you will dine, they 
will dine, we will dine all together." This they accordingly 
did^ and it was difficult to say whether the Dutchman ate or 
G(»jugated with most perseverance. 
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XLVm.— NEW YEAR'S EVE. 

TSNITTSOXr. 

[Alftvd Tennyioii, the author of this poem, is the most distinguished of the Kriof 
poets of Bogland.] 

Ip you're waking, call me early, call me early, mother dear. 
For I would see the sun rise upon the glad New Year ; 
It is the last New Year that I shall ever see ; 
Then you may lay me low in the mould, and think no more of 
me. 

To-night I saw the sun set ; he set and left behind 

The good old year, the dear old time, and all my peace of 

mind; 
And the New Year's coming up, mother, but I shall never see 
The May upon the blackthorn, the leaf upon the tree. 

Lest May we made a crown of flowers ; we had a merry day ! 
Beneath the hawthorn on the green they made me Queen o' 

May; 
And we danced about the May-pole, and in the haxel copse, 
Till Charles's Wain * came out above the tall, white chimney 

tops. 

There's not a flower on all the hills ; the frost is on the pane ; 
I only wish to live till the snowdrops come again ; 
I wish the snow would melt, and the sun come out on high ; 
I long to see a flower so, before the day I die. 

The building rook H caw from the windy, tall elm tree, 

And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow lea ; 

And the swallow '11 come back again with summer o'er the 

wave; 
But I shall lie alone, mother, within the mouldering grave. 

* A ooBftellation in the heayens. 
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Upon the chancel casement, and upon that grave of minei 
In the early, early morning, the summer sun 'U shine, 
Before the red cock crows from the Harm upon the hill. 
When you are warm asleep, mother, and all the world is stilL 

When the flowers come again, mother, beneath the waning 

light, 
Youll never see me more in the long, gray fields at ni^t ; 
When from the dry, dark wold the summer airs blow cool 
On the oat grass, and the sword grass, and the balrash in the 

pooL 

Youll bury me, my mother, just beneath the hawthorn shade, 
And youll come sometimes and see me where I am lowly laid ; 
I shall not forget you, mother ; I shall hear you when you pass. 
With your feet above my head, in the long and pleasant grass. 

I have been wild and wayward, but youll forgive me now ; 
You'll kiss me, my own mother, upon my cheek and brow ; 
Nay, — nay, — you must not weep, nor let your grief be wild ; 
You should not fret for me, mother ; you have another child. 

If I can, 111 come again, mother, from out my resting place ; 
Though you'll not see me, mother, I shall look upon your &ce; 
Though I cannot speak a word, I shall hearken what you say, 
And be often, oft;en with you, when you think Fm &r away. 

Gk)od night, good night: when I have said good night forever* 

more, 
And you see me carried out from the threshold of the door. 
Don't let Effie come to see me till my grave be growing 

green; 
She'll be a better child to you than I have ever been. 

She'll find my garden tools upon the granary floor ; 
Let her take 'em ; they are hers ; I shall never garden more; 
11 
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But tell her, when Fm gone, to train the rosebash that I set 
About the parlor window, and the box of mignonette. 

Good night, sweet mother ! call me before the day is bom ; 
All night I lie awake, but I fall asleep at mom ; 
But I would see the sun rise upon the glad New Year ; 
So, if you're waking, call me, call me early, mother dear. 



XLIX.--THE GRISLY BEAR. 

{TUm IflMon bM be«n compiled, partly from OMmui's American Natonl EiBtorf, 
•nd partty ttom a tketeh by Captain Mayne Beld.] 

The grisly bear is, beyond all question, the most formidable 
of all the wild creatures inhabiting the continent of America. 
Did he possess the swiftness of foot of either the lion or tiger 
of the old world, he would be an assailant as dangerous as 
either ; for he is endowed with the strength of the former, and 
quite equals the latter in ferocity. Fortunately, the horse out- 
runs him ; were it not so, many a human victim would be his, 
for he can easily overtake a man on foot As it is, hundreds 
of well-authenticated stories attest the prowess of this fierce 
creature. There is not a ^^ mountain man " in America who 
cannot relate a string of perilous adventures about the grisly 
bear; and the instances are far from being few in which 
human life has been sacrificed in conflicts with this savage 
beast 

The grisly bear is an animal of large dimensions. Speci- 
mens have been killed, which were as large as the largest 
polar bear, though there is much variety in the sizes of the 
different individuals. About five hundred pounds may be 
taken as the average weight In shape, the grisly bear 
is a much more compact animal than either the black or 
polar species ; his ears are lai^r, his arms stouter, and his 
aspect fiercer. His teeth are sharp and strQng; but that 
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^vliich his enemies most dread is the armature * of his paws. 
The pnws themselves are so large as frequently to leave in the 
mud a tra^k of twelve inches in length by eight in breadth ; 
and from the extremities of these formidable fists protrude 
horn-like claws full six inches long. Of course, I am speak- 
ing of individuals of the largest kind. 

These daws are crescent shaped, and would be still longer, 
but in all cases nearly an inch is worn frt)m their points. The 
animal digs up the ground in search of marmots, burrowing 
squirrels, and various esculent f roots ; and this habit accounts 
for the blunted condition of his claws. They are sharp enough, 
notwithstanding, to peel the hide from a horse or buffalo, or to 
drag the scalp from a hunter — a feat which has been performed 
by grisly bears on more than one occasion. 

The color of this animal is most generally brownish, with 
white hairs intermixed, giving that grayish or grizzled appear- 
ance frx>m which its name is derived. But though this is the 
most usual color of the species, there are many varieties. Some 
are almost white, others yellowish red, and others nearly black. 
The eyes are small in proportion to the size of the animal, bilt 
dark and piercing. 

The geographical range of the grisly bear is extensive. It 
is well known that the great chain of the Rocky Mountains 
commences on the shores of the Arctic Ocean, and runs south- 
wardly through the North American continent. In these 
mountains the grisly bear is found, from their northern ex- 
tremity as far as the point where the Rio Grande makes its 
great bend towards the Gulf of Mexico. In the United States 
and Canada this animal has never been seen in a wild state. 
This is not strange. The grisly bear has no affinity with the 
forest. Previously to the settling of these territories they were 
all covered with forests. The grisly is never found under heavy 
timber, like the black bear ; and, unlike the latter, he is not 

* Armatum, a word designating those parts of *"''"*^* which senre as 
weapons of attack or defence, 
t Etculmtiy eatable. 
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a tree climber. The black bear " hugs " himself up a tree, 
and usually destroys his victim by compression. The grisly 
does not possess this power, so as to enable him to ascend a 
tree trunk ; and for such a purpose his huge, dull claws are 
worse than useless. 

His favorite haunts are the thickets of fruit-bearing shrubs, 
under the shade of which he makes his lair, and upon the 
berries of which he partly subsists. He lives much by the 
banks of streams, hunting among the willows, or wandering 
along the steep and rugged blufis, where scrubby pine, and 
dwarf cedar, with its rooting branches, form an ahnost impene- 
trable underwood. 

The grisly bear is omnivorous. Fish, flesh, and fowl are 
eaten by him apparently with equal relish. Like the black 
bear, he is fond of sweets ; and various kinds of wild berries 
are Eagerly devoured by him. He is too slow of foot to over- 
take either the buffalo, elk, or deer, though he sometimes 
comes upon these creatures unawares ; and he will drag the 
largest bufialo to the earth, if he can only get his claws upon 
k. Not unfrequently he robs the panther of his repast, and 
will drive a whole pack of wolves from the carrion they have 
just succeeded in killing. Several attempts have been made 
to raise the young grislies, but they have all failed ; the ani- 
mals prqving any thing but agreeable pets. As soon as grown 
to a considerable size, their natural ferocity displays itself^ and 
their dangerous qualities usually lead to the necessity for their 
destruction. 

Many years ago, two cubs of the grisly bear were kept for 
some time in Peale's Museum in Philadelphia. When first 
received, they were quite small, but speedily gave indications 
of that ferocity for which this species is so remarkable. As 
they increased in size, they became exceedingly dangerous, 
seizing and tearing to pieces every animal they could lay hold 
of, and expressing extreme eagerness to get at those accident- 
ally brought within sight of their cage, by grasping the iron 
bars with their paws, and shaking them violently, to the great 
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terror of spectators, who felt insecure while witnessing snch 
displays of their strength. 

In one instance, an unfortunate monkey was walking over 
the top of their cage, when the end of the chain which hung 
from his waist dropped through within reach of the bears : they 
inmiediately seized it, dragged the screaming animal through 
the narrow aperture, tore him limb from limb, and devoured 
his mangled carcass almost instantaneously. At another time, 
a small monkey thrust his arm throu^ an opening in the bear 
cage to reach after some object: one of them immediately 
seized him, and with a sudden jerk tore the whole arm and 
shoulder blade from the body, and devoured it before any body 
could interfere. * They were still cubs, and very little more 
than half grown, when their ferocity became so alarming as to 
excite continual apprehension lest they should escape ; and they 
were killed in order to prevent such an event. 

The grisly bear is a dangerous assailant White hunters 
unless when mounted and well armed, never attack him ; and 
the Indians consider the killing a grisly bear a feat equal to 
the scalping a human foe. These never attempt to hunt him, 
unless when a large party is together ; and the hunt is, among 
some tribes, preceded by a feast and a war dance. It is often 
the lot of the solitary trapper to meet with this four-footed 
enemy, and the encounter is rated as equal to that with two 
hostile Indians. 

In the course of Lewis and Clarke's expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains, a grisly bear was seen lying in a piece of open 
ground, about three hundred paces from the Missouri River; 
and six men, all of whom were good hunters, went to attack 
him. Concealing themselves by a small eminence, they were 
able to approach within forty paces unperceived ; four of the 
hunters now fired, and each lodged a ball in his body, two of 
which passed directly through his lungs. The bear spi'ang up 
and ran furiously, with open mouth, upon them ; two of the 
hunters, who had reserved their fire, gave him two additional 
wounds, «ne of which, by breaking his shoulder blade, some- 
11* 
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what retarded his motions. Before they could again load their 
guns, he came so close on them, that they were obliged to run 
towards the river ; and before thej had gained it, the bear had 
almost overtaken them. 

Two men jumped into the canoe ; the other four separated, 
and concealing themselves among the willows, fired as fast as 
they could load their pieces. Several times the bear was 
struck ; but each shot seemed only to direct his fury towards 
the hunters. At last he pursued them so closely that they 
threw aside their guns and pouches, and jumped from a per- 
pendicular bank, twenty feet high, into the river. The bear 
sprang after them, and was very near the hindmost man, 
when one of the hunters on the shore shot him through the 
head, and finally killed him. When they had dragged him on 
shore, they found that eight balls had passed through his body 
in different directions. 



L,— THE CHILD'S FUNERAL. 

Brtam*. 

^Borrento U a beantiftil town, about tventy-flTe milflB firom Naples. Ama^w^ a aea- 
H in the neighborhood, was a great naval and commerdal power dniing tlw m^^m*^ 
fMk The tomb of Virgil is in the environs of Naples.] 

Faib is thy sight, Sorrento ; green thy shore ; 

Black crags behind thee pierce the dear blue skies ; 
The sea, whose borderers ruled the world of yore, 

As clear, and bluer still, before thee lies. 

Vesuvius smokes in sight, whose fount of fire, 
Outgushing, drowned the cities on his steeps ; 

And murmuring Naples, spire o'ertopping spire, 
Sits on the slope beyond where Yirgil sleeps. 

Here doth the earth, with fiowers of every hue, 
Heap her green breast when April suns are blight^ 
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Flowers of the morning-red, or ocean-blue. 
Or, like the mountain frosty of silveiy white. 

Currents of fragrance, from the orange tree 
And sward of violets, breathing to and fix>, 

Mingle, and wandering out upon the sea, 
Befresh the idle boatsman where thej blow. 

Yet even here, as under harsher climes. 
Tears for the loved and early lost are shed ; 

That soft air saddens with the funeral chimes. 
Those shining flowers are gathered for the dead. 

Here once a child, a smiling, playftil one. 

All the day long caressing and caressed. 
Died when its Httle tongue had just begun 

To lisp the names of those it loved the best 

The father strove his struggling grief to quell. 
The mother wept as mothers use to weep, 

Two little sisters wearied them to tell 

When their dear Carlo would awake from sleep. 

Within an inner room his couch they spread. 
His funeral couch ; with mingled grief and love, 

They laid a crown of roses on his head. 
And murmured, ^ Brighter is his crown above.'' 

They scattered round him, on the snowy sheets 
Laburnum's strings of sunny-colored gems, 

Sad hyacinths, and violets dim and sweet, 
And orange blossoms on their dark-green stems. 

And now the hour is come ; the priest is there ; 

Torches are lit, and bells are tolled ; they go, 
With solemn rites of blessing and of prayer. 

To lay the little one in earth bek>w. 
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The door is opened. Hark ! that quick, glad cry ! 

Carlo has waked, has waked, and is at play ; 
The little sisters laugh and leap, and try 

To climb the bed on which the infant lay. 

And there he sits alive, and gayly shakes 
In his full hands the blossoms red and white. 

And smiles with winking eyes, like one who wakes 
From long, deep slumbers at the morning light 



LL— THE BLUEBntD. 

AUBXAMBSS WiLSOH. 

[Alexander Wilaon wm born in Pftisky, Scotland, in 1760, came to this oonntry in 
1704, and died in 1813. HIb American Ornithology, from which the following extract 
is taken, is a winrk of great merit ; distinguished alike for scientific accuracy and poet* 
Ical&eUng.] 

The pleasing manners and sociable disposition of this little 
bird entitle him to particular notice. As one of the first mes- 
sengers of spring, bringing the charming tidings to our very 
doors, he bears his own recommendation always along with 
him, and meets with a hearty welcome from every body. 

Though generally accounted a bird of passage, yet so early 
as the middle of February, if the weather be mild, he usually 
makes his appearance about his old haunts, the bam, orchard, 
and fence posts. Storms and deep snows sometimes succeeding, 
he disappears for a time, but about the middle of March is 
again seen, accompanied by his mate, visiting the box in the 
garden, or the hole in the old apple tree, the cradle of some 
generations of his ancestors. 

The usual spring and summer song of the bluebird is a soft, 
agreeable, and oft-repeated warble, uttered with open, quiver- 
ing wings, and is extremely pleasing. In his motions and 
general character he has great resemblance to the robin red- 
breast of Britain ; and had he the brown olive of itiai bird. 
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instead of his own blue, he oould hardly be distinguished from 
him. Like him, he is known to almost every child, and 
shows as much confidence in man by associating with him in 
sununer, as the other by his familiarity in winter. 

He is also of a mild and pleasing disposition, seldom fightr 
ing or quarrelling with other birds. His society is courted by 
the inhabitants of the country, and few burners neglect to pro- 
vide for him, in some suitable place, a snug little summer house, 
ready fitted and rent free. For this he more than sufficiently 
repays them by the cheerfulness of his song, and the multitude 
of injurious insects which he daily destroys. Towards fall, — 
that is, in the month of October, — his song changes to a single 
plaintive note, as he passes over the many-colored woods ; and 
its melancholy air recalls to our minds the approaching decay 
of the face of nature. . 

Even after the trees are stripped of their leaves, he still lingers 
over his native fields, as if loath to leave them. About the 
middle or end of November, few or none of them are seen ; but 
with every return of mild and open weather, we hear his 
plaintive note amid the fields, or in the air, seeming to deplore 
the devastations of winter. Indeed, he appears scarcely ever 
to forsake us, but to follow &ir weather through all its jour- 
neyings till the return of spring. 

Such are the mild and pleasing manners of the bluebird ; and 
so universally is he esteemed, that I have often regretted that 
no pastoral muse has yet arisen in this western woody world 
to do justice to his name, and endear him to us still more by 
the tenderness of verse, as has been done to his representative 
in Britain, the robin redbreast. A small acknowledgment 
of this kind I have to offer, which the reader, I hope, will excuse 
as a tribute to rural innocence. 

When winter's cold tempests and snoWs are no more, 
Green meadows and brown furrowed fields reappearing, 

The fishermen hauling their shad to the shore, 

And cloud-cleaving gciese to the lakes are a-steering ; 
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When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing. 
When glow the red maples, so fresh and so pleasing, 

O9 then comes the bluebird, the herald of spring. 

And hails with his warblings the charms of the season* 

Then loud piping firogs make the marshes to ring ; 

Then warm glows the sunshine, and fine is the weadier ; 
The blue woodland fiowers just beginning to spring, 

And spicewood and sassafras budding together. 
O, then to your gardens, ye housewives, repair ; 

Tour walks border up ; sow and plant at your leisure, 
The bluebird will chant from his box such an air. 

That all jour hard toOs will seem truly a pleasure. 

He fiits through the orchard, he visits each tree, 

The red flowering peach, and the apple's sweet blossoms ; 
He snaps up destroyers wherever they be. 

And seizes the caitifis that lurk in their bosoms ; 
He drags the vile grub from the com it devours. 

The worms from their beds where they riot and welter ; 
His song and his services freely are ours. 

And all that he asks is, in sunmier a shelter. 

The ploughman is pleased when he gleans in his train, 

Now searching the furrows, now mounting to cheer him ; 
The gardener delights in his sweet, simple strain. 

And leans on his spade to survey and to hear him ; 
The slow, lingering school boys forget they'll be chid, 

While gazing intent, as he warbles before 'em. 
In mantle of sky-blue, and bosom so red. 

That each little loiterer seems to adore him. 

When all the gay scenes of the summer are o'er, 
And autumn slow enters, so silent and sallow. 

And millions of warblers, that charmed us before, 
Have fled in the train of the sun-seeking swallow. 
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The bluebird, forsaken, yet true to this homey ' 
Still lingers, and looks for a milder to-morrow, 

Till, forced by the horrors of winter to roam, 
He sings his adieu in a Icme note of sorrow. 

While springes lovely season, serene, dewy, warm, 

The green face of earth, and the pure blue of heayen, 
Or love's native music, have influence to charm. 

Or sympathy's glow to our feelings is given, 
Still dear to each bosom the bluebird shall be ; 

His voice, like the thrillings of hope, is a treasure ; 
For, through bleakest storms if a calm he but see, 

He comes to remind us of sunshine and pleasure. 



ML— ANIMAL HUMANITY. 

GBAMBBRS'S JOUBZfAL. 

f^ is extremely curious to observe in animals ways and 
doings like those of human beings. It is a department of 
natural history which has never been honored with any system- 
atic study ; perhaps it is thought too trifling for grave philoso- 
phers. I must profess, however, that I feel there is some 
value in the inquiry, as tending to give us sympathies with the 
lower animals, and to dispose us to treat them more kindly 
than we generally do. 

The sports of animals are peculiarly affecting. They come 
home to our social feelings ; and the idea is the more touching, 
when we regard the poor beasts as perhaps enjoying them- 
selves when on the very brink of suffering death for our en- 
joyment 

It is reported by all who have the charge of flocks, that the 
lambs resemble children very much in their sports. In the 
mellowed glow of a June evening, while the ewes are quietly 
resting in preparation for their nighf s sleep, the lambs gather 
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together at s little distance, and then begin a set of frolics of 
their own ; dancing fantastically about, or butting, as in jest, 
against eacb other. The whole affair is a regular game of 
romps, such as a meny group of children will occasionally be 
allowed to enjoy just before going to bed. It is highly amusing 
to witness it, and to trace the resemblance it bears to human 
doings ; which is sometimes carried so far, that a single mam- 
ma will be seen looking on close by, apparently rather happy 
at the idea of the young folks being so merry, but anxious also 
that they should not behave too roughly ; otherwise she must 
certainly interfere. 

That there is merriment, genuine, human-like merriment, in 
many of the lower animals, no one can doiibt that has ever 
watched the gambols of the kid, the lamb, the kitten, or 
dogs. But there is something to be observed in these sports 
still more human-like than mere sport The principal of make- 
believe, or jest, as opposed to earnest, can be discerned in many 
of their merry-makings. A friend of mine observed a kitten 
amusing itself by running along past its mother, and giving her 
a little pat on the cheek every time it passed. This must have 
been done as a little practical joke. The cat stood it for a 
time very tranquilly ; but at last, appearing to get irritated by 
the repetition of such absurd behavior, she gave her o^pring a 
blow on the side of the head that sent the little creature spinning 
to the other side of the room. The kitten looked extremely 
surprised at this act of mamma, as considering it very ungra- 
cious of her not to take the joke in the way it was meant. 

The sense of duty is another of the human-like character- 
istics of animals, and one of those best known. A Newfound- 
land dog once lived with a family in one of the Southern States 
of the American Union, which had rescued one of its master's 
daughters from drowning. The family had occasion to pro- 
ceed in a schooner for the city of St. Augustine ; they had 
embarked, and the vessel was swinging off from the pier, whei^ 
the dog was missed. To quote a newspaper narrative, ^ They 
whistled, and called, but no dog appeared : tha captain became 
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impatieiity dedared he would wait no longer, gav» the order, 
and the crait swept along the waters, with a spanking breeze, 
and was soon a quarter of a mile from the shore. The girl 
and her fiither were standing at the stem of the vessel, looking 
back upon the city, which they had probably left forever, when 
Towser was seen running down to the edge of the whaif with 
something in his mouth« With a glass they discovered that it 
was his master's podcet handkerchief, which had been dropped 
on the road to the vessel, and which he now recollected, with 
some compunctions of conscience, he had sent his four-fiwted 
servant back' to look after. 

^The dog looked piteously around upon the bjstanderB, 
then at the retreating vessel, and leaped boldly into the water. 
His master immediately pointed out the noble animal to the 
captain, and requested him to throw his vessel into the wind, 
until the dog could near them. He also offered a large sum 
if he would drop his boat, and pick him up ; told him of the 
manner in which he had preserved his daughter's life, and 
again offered him the price of a passage if he would save the 
faithful creature. The girl joined her entreaties to those of 
her iBMJier, and implored that her early friend might be res- 
cued. But the captain was a savage : he was deaf to every 
appeal of humanity ; kept obstinately on his course ; and the 
better animal of the two followed the vessel, until, his strength 
exhausted, and his generous heart chilled by despair, he sank 
among the more merciful MUows." 

Animals sometimes form peculiar attachments for certain 
individuals of our species. Such a predilection was once the 
means of deciding very amusingly a case before a court of 
justice. It was a Dublin police office, and the object of dispute 
was a pet parrot, which had been stolen from a Mr. Davis, 
and sold to a Mr. Moore. The plaintiff, taking the bird upon 
his &iger, said, ^ G>me, old boy, give me a kiss," which the 
parrot instaatly did. A youth in the defendant's interest re- 
marked that this proved nothing^ as the parrot would kiss any 
body- "You had better not try," remarked the plaintiff. 

Nevertheless the young man asked the parrot to kiss him. 
12 
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Poll advanced as if to ^ve the required salute, but seized the 
youth's lip and made him roar with pain. This fact, and the 
parrot's obeying the plaintiff in several other requisitions, 
caused it to be instantly ordered into the possession of its origi- 
nal owner. 

Human foibles, too, are partTdpated by animals. The dog, 
I grieve to say, is capable of both envy and jealousy. A 
gentleman, calling one day upon Dr. Gall, at Paris, found that 
most original observer of nature in the midst of birds, cats, 
and dogs, which ^ere his pets. ^ Do you think," said he, 
turning his eyes to two beautiful dogs at his feet, which were 
endeavoring to gain his attention, ^ that these little pets possess 
pride and vanity, like man ? " ** Yes," said the other, "I have 
remarked their vanity frequently. We will call both feel- 
ings into action," said he. He then caressed the whelp, 
and took it into his arms. "Mark that mother's offended 
pride," said he, as he walked quietly across the room to her 
mat " Do you think she will come if I call her ? " " O, yes," 
answered hi^ friend. " Not at all." He made the attempt, 
but she heeded not the hand she had so earnestly endeavored 
to lick but an instant before. " She will not speak to me to- 
day," said Dr. Gall. 

An anecdote was lately given in a newspaper, which would 
show animab to be even capable of a sense' of equity ; but per- 
haps there is some exaggeration about it A gentleman, visit- 
ing a menagerie * in Penrith, found there a fine lioness with two 
cubs. While he was observing her, the keeper handed in a 
sheep's head to the cubs, which instantly began to quarrel 
over it, as if each desired exclusive possession of the prize. 
In the midst of the turmoil, the lioness rose, and advanced, and 
with two well'^Urected cuffs, sent them cowering into the comers 
of the den. She then lay down, and deliberately divided the 
spoil into two equal parts, assigned one to each of her young 
ones ; after which, without taking a morsel to herself, she re- 
tired and lay quietly down again. 

* Pronoiinced wk^^nar'ithef. 
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Lm— ENCOUNTER BETWEEN AN EAGLE AND 
A SALMON. 

IiIR ni TBI WoOSfl. 

I HATE often been struck with the singular attachment 
hunters sometimes have for some bird or animal, while all the 
rest of the species they pursue with deadly hostility. About 
five hundred yards from Beach's hut stands a lofty pine tree, 
on which a gray eagle has built its nest annually during the 
nine years he has lived on the shores of the Raquette. The 
Lidian who dwelt there before him says that the same pair of 
birds made their nest on that tree for ten years previous; 
making in aU nineteen years they have occupied the same spot, 
and built on the same branch. 

One day, however. Beach was near losing his bold eagle. 
He was lying at anchor, fishing, when he saw his favorite bird, 
high up in heaven, slowly sweeping round and round in a 
huge circle, evidently awaiting the approach of a fish to the 
surface. For an hour or more, he thus sailed with motion- 
less wings above the water, when all at once he stopped and 
hovered a moment with an excited geature, then, rapid as a 
fiash of lightning, and with a rush of his broad pinions, like 
the passage of a sudden gust of wind, came to the still bosom 
of the lake. He had seen a huge salmon trout swimming near 
the surface; and plunging fix)m his high watchtower, drove 
his talons deep in his victim's back. So rapid and strong 
was his swoop that he buried himself out of sight when he 
struck ; but the next moment he emerged into view, and, flap- 
ping his wings, endeavored to rise with his prey. 

But this time he had miscalculated his strength ; in vain he 
struggled nobly to lift the salmon from the water. The fright- 
ened and bleeding fish made a sudden dive, and took eagle and all 
out of sight, and was gone a quarter of a minute. Again they 
rose to the surface, and the strong bird spread out his broad 
dripping piaions, and, gathering force with his rapid blows. 
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raised the salmon half out of water. The weight, however, 
was too great for him, and he sank again to the surface, heat- 
ing the water into foam ahout him. The salmon then made 
another dive, and they both went under, leaving onlj a few 
bubbles to tell where they had gone down. 

This time they were absent a full half minute, and Beach 
said he thought it was all over with his bird. He soon, how- 
ever, reappeared, with his talons still buried in the flesh of his 
foe, and again made a desperate effort to rise. All this time 
the fish was shooting like an arrow through the lake, carry- 
ing his relentless foe on his back. He could not keep the 
eagle down, nor the bird carry him up ; and so, now beneath, 
and now upon the surface, they struggled on, presenting one 
of the most singular yet exciting spectacles that ean be im- 
agined. It was fearful to witness the blows of the eagle, as he 
lashed the lake with his wings into spray, and made the shores 
echo with the report At last the bird thinking, as they say 
west, that he had " waked the wrong passenger," gave it up, 
and loosening his clutch, soared heavily and slowly away to 
his lofty pine tree, where he sat for a long time sullen and 
sulky, the picture of disappointed ambition. So might a 
wounded and baffled lion lie down in his lair and brood over 
his defeat Beach said that he could easily have captured 
them, but he thought he would see the fight out 

When, however, they both staid under half a minute or 
more, he concluded he should never see his eagle again. 
Whether the latter in his rage was bent on capturing his prize, 
and would retain his hold, though at the hazard of his life, or 
whether in his terrible swoop he had stuck his crooked talons 
so deep in the back of the salmon that he could not extricate 
himself, the hunter said he could not tell. The latter, however, 
was doubtless the truth, and he would have been glad to have 
let go long before he did. 
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LIV.— KITTEN GOSSIP. 

[From a Tolmne of poems recently publiahed in EngUuid bj M. Wettwood.] 

Kitten, kitten, two months old, 

Woolly snow ball, lying snug 
Curled up in the warmest fold 

Of the warm hearth rug, 
Turn your drowsy head tiiis way. 

What is life? O kitten, say? 

« Life," said the kitten, winking her eyes, 
And twitching her tail, in a droll saiprise — 
" Life ? O, its racing over the floor, 
Out at the window, and in at the door, 
Now on the chair back, now on the table, 
'Mid balls of cotton, aiid skeins of silk. 
And crumbs of sugar, and jugs of milk, 
AU so cosy and comfortable. 
It's patting the little dog's ears, and leaping 
Round him and o'er him while he's sleeping, 
Waking him up in sore affright. 
Then off and away, like a flash of light, 
Scouring and scampering out of sight. 
Life ? O, it's rolling over and over 
On the summer-green turf and budding clover, 
Chasing the shadows as fast as they run, 
Down the garden paths in the midday sun. 
Prancing ^nd gambolling, brave and bold. 
Climbing the tree stems, scratching the mould. 
That's life ! " said the kitten two months old. 

^tten, kitten, come sit on my knee, 
And lithe and listen, kitten, to me. 
12* 
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One by one, O, one by one, 
The sly, swift shadows sweep over the sun ; 
Daylight dieth, and kittenhood's done. 
And, kitten, O, the rain and the wind I 
For cathood cometh, with careful mind, 
And grave cat duties follow behind. 
Hart ! there's a sound you cannot hear ; 
I'll whisper its meaning in your ear : 

Mice I 

(The kitten stared with her great green eyes. 
And twitched her tail in a queer surprise :) 

Meef 

No more titbits, dainty and nice ; 
No more mischief, and no more play ; 
But watching by night and sleeping by day, 
Prowling wherever the foe doth lurk — 
Very short commons and very short work. 
And, kitten, O, the hail and the thunder ! 
That's a black cloud, but a blacker's under. 
Hark ! but you'll fall from my knee I fear, 
When I whisper that awful word in your ear : 

R'T-r-rats ! 

(The kitten's heart beat with great pit-pats, 

But her whiskers quivered, and from their sheath 

Flashed out the sharp, white, pearly teeth.) 

R-r-r-rats ! 

The scorn of dogs, but the terror of cats. 
The crudest foes and the fiercest of fighters ; 
The sauciest thieves and the fiercest biters. 
But, kitten, I see you've a stoutish heart ; ' 
^ So, courage ! and play an honest part ; 
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Use well your paws. 

And strengthen your claws. 
And sharpen your teeth, and stretch your jawB» 
Then woe to the trihe of pickers and stealers^ 
l^ibblersy and gnawers, and evil dealers 1 
But now that you know that life's not precisely 
The thing your fancy pictured so nicely. 
Off and away ! race Qver the floor. 
Out at the window and in at the door ; 
Roll on the turf and bask in the sun, 
Ere pight time cometh and kittenhood's done. 



LV,— RIFLE SHOOTING IN KENTUCKY. 

[John James Avdubon, a native of Looisiaiia, vaa bora la 1780, uoA died tai IHQL 
He was aa eminent uatHraHat, and the author of a aplendld work on AmerieaB Oml- 
tbology. He has introdaced into It aeteral sketches of life and auuineis ia Aaierlcat 
of which the following is a specimen. Itwas wzitten many jeais afo^ whea KeA* 
tacky was but a yonng state.] 

Having resided some years in Kentucky, and having more 
than once been witness of rifle sport, I will present you with 
the results of my observation^ leaving you to judge how far 
rifle shooting is understood in that state.' 

Several individuals, who conceive themselves expert in the 
management of the gun, are often seen to meet for the purpose 
of displaying their skill, and, betting a trifling sum, put up a 
target, in the centre of which a common-sized nail is ham- 
mered for about two-thirds of its length. The marksmen make 
choice of what they consider a proper distance, which may be 
forty paces. Each man cleans the interior of his tube, which 
is called wiping it, places a ball in the palm of his hand, pour- 
ing as much powder from his horn upon it as will cover it. 
This quantity is supposed to be sufficient for any distance 
within a hundred yards. A shot which comes very close to 
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the nafl is considered as tbat of an indlfierenC roarksman ; the 
bending of the nail is, of course, somewhat better ; but nothing 
less than hitting it right on the head is satisfactory. One out 
of three shots generally hits the nail, and should the shooters 
amounf to half a dozen, two nails are frequently needed before 
each can have a shot Those who drive the nail have a further 
trial among themselves, and the two best shots out of these 
generally settle the affair, when all the sportsmen adjourn to 
some house, and spend an hour or two in friendly intercourse, 
appointing, before they part, a day for another trial. This is 
tedmically termed driving the naiL 

Barking off squirrels is delightful sport, and in my opinion, 
requires a greater degree of accuracy than any other. I first 
witnessed tnis manner of procuring squirrels whilst near the 
town of FrankfbrL The performer was the celebrated Daniel 
Boone. We walked out together, and followed the rocky mar- 
gins of the Kentucky River, until we reached a piece of flat 
land thickly covered with black walnuts, oaks, and hickories. 
As the growth of nuts was a good one that year, squirrels were 
seen gambolling on every tree around us. My companion, a 
stout, hale, and athletic man, dressed in a homespun hunting 
shirt, bare legged, and moccasoned, carried a long and heavy 
rifle, which, as he was loading it lie said, had proved efficient 
in all his former undertakings, and which he hoped would not 
fidl on this occasion, as he felt proud to show me his skill. 
The gun was wiped, the powder measured^ the ball patched 
with linen, and the charge sent home with a luckory rod. We 
moved not a step from the place, for ^e squirrels were so 
numerous that it was unnecessary to go after them. Boone 
pointed to one of these animals which had observed us, and 
was crouched <m a branch about My paces distant, and bade 
me mark weU the spot where the ball should hit. 

He raised his piece gradually, until the bead (that being the 
name given by the Kentuckians to the sight) of the barrel was 
brought to a line with the spot which he intended to hit. The 
whip-like report resounded through the woods, and along the 
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hills in repeated echoes. Judge of my surprise, when I per- 
ceived that the ball had hit the piece of the bark immediately 
beneath^e squirrel, and shivered it into splinters, the concus- 
sion produced by which had killed the animal, and sent it 
whirling through the air, as if it had been blown up by the 
explosion of a powder magazine. Boone kept up his firing, and 
before many hours had elapsed, we had procured as many 
squirrels as we wished ; for you must know that to load a 
rifle requires only a moment, and that if it is wiped once afler 
each shot, it wiD do duty for hours. Since that first interview 
with our veteran Boone, I have seen many other individuals 
perform the same feat. 

The snuffing of a candle with a ball I first had an opportu* 
nity of seeing near the banks of Green Biver, not far from a 
large pigeon roost, to which I had previously made a visit I 
heard many reports of guns during the early part of a dark 
night, and knowing them to be those of rifles, I went towards 
the spot to ascertain the cause. On reaching the place, I was 
welcomed by a dozen of tall, stout men, who told me they were 
exercising, for the purpose of enabling them to shoot under 
night at the reflected light fix>m the eyes of a deer or wolf, by 
torchlight. A fire was blazing near, the smoke of which rose 
curling among the thick foliage of the trees. At a distance 
which rendered it scarcely distinguishable stood a burning, 
candle, as if intended for an offering to the goddess of night, 
but which in reality was only fifty yards from the spot on 
which we all stood. 

One man was within a few yards of it, to watch the effects 
of the shots, as well as to light the candle should it chance to 
go out, or to replace it should the shot cut it across. Each 
marksman shot in his tur^. Some never hit either the snuff 
or the candle, and were congratulated with a loud laugh ; while 
others actually snuffed the candle without putting it out, and 
were recompensed for their dexterity by numerous hurrahs. 
One of them, who was particularly expert, was very fortunate, 
and snuffed the candle three times out of seven, whilst all the 
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Other shots either put out the candle or cut it immediatelj 
under the light. 

Of the feats performed by the Eentuckiaxis with the rifle, I 
could say more than might be expedient on the present occar 
sion. In every thioly-peopled portion of the state, it is rare to 
meet one without a gun of that description, as well as a toma^ 
hawk. By way of recreation, they often cut ojff a piece of the 
bark of a tree, make a target of it, using a little powder wetted 
with water or saliva for the bull's eye, and shoot into the mark 
all the balls th^y have about them, picking them out of the 
wood again. 

After what I have said, you may easily imagine with what 
ease a Eentuckian procures game, or despatches an enemy, 
more especially when I tell you that every one in the state is 
accustomed to handle the rifle from the first time when he is 
first able to shoulder it until near the close of his career. That 
murderous weapon is the means of procuring them subsistence 
during all their wild and extensive rambles, and is the source 
of their principal sports and pleasures. 



LVI.— THE FROST. 

Miss Gould. 

[The poems of Miss Hannah Flagg Gould, now (1856) residing in Newhoryport^ 
Maseaohnsetts, are characterised by trath, and faeling, and liveUneos of expresrioo. 
They are deservedly popular with young persons.] ' 

The frost looked forth one still, clear night, 
And whispered, " Now I shall be out of sight ; 
So through the valley, and over the height, 

In silence Til take my way. 
I will not go on like that blustering train. 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain. 

But ril be as busy as they." 
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Then he flew to the mountain, and powdered its crert ; 
He lit on the trees, and their houghs he dressed 
In diamond beads ; and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of nuuiy a spear 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 

YHiere a rock could rear its head. 

He went to the windows of those who slqpt. 
And over each pane, like a fairy, crept ; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 

By the light of the mom were seen 
Most beautiful things : there were flowers and trees. 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees ; 
There were cities with temples and towers ; and these 

All pictured in silver sheen-* 

Bnt he did one thing that was hardly fidr : 
He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 

" Now just to set them a-thinking 
ni bite this basket of fruit," said he ; 
« This costly pitcher Til break in three ; 
And the glass of water they've left for me 

Shall < tchick I ' to tell them Vm drinking.'' 



LVn.— THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

Moou. 

The scene was more beautiful far to my eye 
Than if day in its pride had arrayed it ; 

The land breeze blew mild, and the azure-arched sky 
Looked pure as the Spirit that made it. 

• Sftem, blight. 
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The murmur rose soft as I sUently gazed 

On the shadowy wave's playful motion, 
From the dim distant hill till the Hothouse fire biased 

Like a star in the midst of the ocean. 

No longer the joy of the sailor boy's breast 
Was heard in his wUdly breathed numbers : 

The sea bird had flown to her wave-girdled nesi, 
The fisherman sunk to his slumbers. 

One moment I looked from the hill's gentle slope ; 

All hushed was the billows' conmiotion, 
And methought that the li^thouse looked lovely as hopc^ 

That star on life's tremulous ocean. 

The time is long past, and the scene is afar ; 

Yet, when my head rests on its pillow, 
Will memory sometimes rekindle the star 

That blazed on the breast of the l»llow. 

In life's closing hour, when the trembling soqI flies. 
And death stills the heart's last emoticm, 

O, then may the seraph of mercy arise. 
Like a star on eternity's ocean. 



LVm. — SELECT PARAGRAPHS IN PROSK 

Energy. — sm t. fowux bvxtos. 

The longer I live, the more I am certain that the great 
diflference between men, between the feeble and the powerful, 
the great and the insignificant, is energy, invincible determina- 
tion. A purpose once fixed, and then death or victory. That 
quality will do any thing that can be done in this world ; and 
no talents, no circumstances, no opportunities, will make a two- 
legged animal a man without it 
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Evil Compai^t. 

SophroniuSy a ¥rise teacher, would not suffer his grown-up 
son and daughters to associate with those whose conduct was 
not pure and upright " Dear father/' said the gentle Matilda 
to him one daj, when he forbade her, in company with her 
brother, to visit the volatile Lucinda, — ^ dear father, joa must 
think us very childish if you imagine we could b^ exposed to 
danger by it" The father took in silence a dead coal from 
the hearth, and reached it to his daughter. ^ It will not bum 
you, my child ; take it" Matilda did so, and behold her beauti- 
fill white hand was soiled and blackened, and, as it chanced, 
her white dress also. " We cannot be too careful in handling 
coals," said Matilda, in vexation. ^ Yes, truly," said the father ; 
^ you see, my child, that, even if they do not bum, they blacken : 
so it is with the company of the vicious." 



Indolencb akd Overwork. — fBmaH huht. 

There are two evils that require to be corrected ; one is 
laziness, and the other is overwork. The amount of necessary 
labor in the world may be done easOy and with comfort All 
that seems requisite to accomplish it agreeably, is to make each 
person do his share and no more. Moderate labor is the 
virtue ; indolence and slavery the opposite vices. The com- 
plete man is he who has not sold himself to any calling or 
profession, who works and plays by turns, keeps a comer in 
his heart for friendship, the affections, and humanity; and, 
through all and over all, consecrates his activity, capacities, 
and powers to the great Invisible from whom he has derived 
them, and to whom he is accountable for their use or abuse. 



Ledtard's Praise of Women. 

I have always remarked that women in all countries are 
civil and obliging, tender and humane.; that they are ever 
13 
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inclined to be gay and cheerful, timorous and modest ; and that 
they do not hesitate, like men, to perform a generous action. 
Not haughty, nor arrogant, nor supercilious, they are full of 
courtesy and fond of society. More liable, in general, to err 
than men ; but, in general, also more virtuous, and performing 
more good actions. To a woman, whether civilized or savage, 
I never addressed myself in the language of decency and 
friendship Vithout receiving a decent and friendly answer. 
With men it has oflen been otherwise. In wandering over the 
barren plains of inhospitable Denmark, through honest Sweden, 
and frozen Lapland, — over rude and churlish Finland, un- 
principled Russia, and the wide-spread regions of the wander- 
ing Tartar, — if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, the women 
have ever been friendly to me, and uniformly sa And to add 
to this virtue, these actions have been performed in so free and 
kind a manner, that, if I was dry, I drank the simplest draught, 
and if hungry, I ate the coarsest meal, from the hand of a 
woman with the sweetest relish. 



VULGARITT. 

Miss Anne Soott, Sir Walter Scott's second daughter, hap- 
pened to say of something that ^ she could not abide it ; that it 
was vulgar.*' " My love," said her father, " you speak like a 
very young lady. Do you know after all, the meaning of this 
word vulgar ? 'Tis only conmion. Nothing that is common, 
except wickedness, can deserve to be spoken of in a tone of 
contempt ; and when you have lived to my years, you will be 
disposed to agree with me in thanking God that nothing really 
worth having or caring about in this world is uncommon." 



Virtue not always rewarded in this Life. 

Sn WALTB& SOOTT. 

Temporal prosperity is not the recompense which Provi- 
dence has deemed worthy of suffering merit; and it is a 
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dangerous and fatal doctrine to teach young persons, the most 
common readers of romance, that rectitude of conduct and of 
principle are either naturally allied with, or adequately re- 
warded by, the gratification of our passions, or attainment of 
our wiihes. In a word, if a virtuous and self-denied character 
is dismissed with temporal wealth, greatness, or rank, the 
reader will be apt to say, ^ Verily virtue has had its reward.'' 
But a glance at the great picture of life will show that the 
duties of self-denial, and the sacrifice of passion to principle^ 
are seldom thus remunerated ; and that the internal conscious- 
ness of their high-minded discharge of duty produces on their 
own reflections a more adequate recompense in the form of 
that peace which the world cannot give or take away. 



An Ainuous Temper. — sharp. 

An anxious, restless temper, that runs to meet care on its 
way, that regrets lost opportunities too much, and that is over- 
painstaking in contrivances for happiness, is foolish, and should 
not be indulged. ^ 

If you cannot be happy in one way, be happy in another ; 
and this facility of disposition wants but little aid from philos- 
ophy, for health and good humor are almost the whole affair. 
Many run about after felicity, like an absent-minded man hunt- 
ing for his hat while it is on his head or in his hand. 

Though scnnedmes small evils, like invisible insects, inflict 
great pain, yet the secret of comfort lies in not suflering trifles 
to vex us, and in prudently cultivating an undergrowth of 
small pleasures, since very few great ones, alas I are let on 
long leases. 



Energy and Perseyerance. — shabp. 

To despond is very easy ; but it requires works as well as 
faith to engage successfully in a difficult undertaking. There 
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are, however, few difficulties that hold out against real attacks ; 
thej fij like the visible horizon before those who advance. A 
passionate desire and an unwearied will can perform impossi- 
bilities, or what seem to be such to the cold and the feeble. 
If we do but go on, some unseen path will open among the 
hiUs. 

We must not allow ourselves to bo discouraged hj the ap- 
parent disproportion between the result of single efforts and the 
magnitude of obstacles to be encountered. Nothing good nor 
great is to be obtained without courage and industry; but 
courage and industry must have sunk in despair, and the 
world must have remained unomamented and unimproved, if 
men had nicely compared the efiect of a single stroke of the 
chisel with the pyramid to be raised, or of a single impression 
of the spade with the mountain to be levelled. 

Efforts, it must not be forgotten, are as indispensable as 
desires. The globe is not to be circumnavigated by one wind. 
We should never do nothing. ^ It is better to wear out than 
to rust out," said Bishop Cumberland. ^ There will be time 
enough to rest in the grave," said a French philosopher. In 
truth, the proper rest for man is change of occupation. 



MoBAL Effects of Books.— soutbit. 

Would you know whether the tendency of a book is good or 
evil, examine in what state of mind you lay it down. Has it 
induced you to suspect that what you have been accustomed 
to consider unlawful may, afler all, be innocent, and that that 
may be harmless which you have hitherto been taught to 
think dangerous ? Has it tended to make you dissatisfied and 
impatient under the control of others, and disposed you to relax 
in that self-government, without which the laws of both God 
and man tell us there can be no virtue, and consequently no 
happiness? Has it attempted to abate your admiration for 
what is great and good, and to diminish in you the love of 
your country and your fellow-creatures ? Haa it addressed 
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itself to your pride, jour vBiAty^ jour selfishness, or anj other 
of your evU propensities ? Has it disturbed the sense of right 
and ivTcmg which the Creator has implanted in the human 
soul? If so, if you are conscious of all or €i any of these 
effects, or if, having escaped from all, you have felt that such 
were the effects it was intended or likely to produce, throw the 
book in the fire, whatever name it may bear on the title page. 
Throw it in the fire, young man, though it should have been 
the gift of a friend : young lady, away with the whole set, 
though it should be die prominent furniture of a rosewood 
boc^casel 



MX.— THE LYING SERVANT. 

LOHDOV MAGABin. 

Thebb lived in Swabia* a certain lord, pious, just, and 
wise, to whose lot it fell to have a serving man, a great rogue, 
and, above aU, addicted to the vice of lying. The name of the 
lord is not in the story ; therefore the reader need not trouble 
himself about it. 

The knave t was given to boast of his wondrous travels. 
He had visited countries which are nowhere to be found on 
the map, and seen things which mortal eye never beheld. He 
would lie through the twenty-four hours of the clock; for 
he dreamed fiJsehoods in his sleep, to the truth of which he 
swore when awake. His lord was a shrewd as well as a vir- 
tuous man, and used to £ee the lies in the valet's mouth ; so 
that he was often caught — hung, as it were, in his own un- 
truths, as in a trap. Nevertheless he persisted still the more 

* SwaUa was one of the ten circles into which the Gennan empire was di- 
vided previous to its dissolution in 1806. It has now disappeared from the 
maps as a geographical diyision, its tenitory having been distxibated chiefly 
among BaTaria, Wirtembeig, and Baden. 

t Knave, in its primitiTe sense, implied merely the idea of sutrjection or 
dependenee, and meant a servant or a child. Itis thus used in this lesson. 
18* 
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in his lies, and when anj one said, ^ How can ihat be ? " he 
would answer, with fierce oaths and protestations, that it was so. 

It chanced, one pleasant day in spring, after the rains had 
fidlen heavilj, and swollen the floods, that the lord and the 
knave rode out together, and their waj was through a sOent 
and shadj forest. Suddenly appeared an old and well-grown 
fox. ^LookP exclaimed the master; ^whata huge beast! 
Never before have I seen a renard so large." ^^ Doth this beast 
surprise thee by its hugeness ? " replieth straight the serving 
man, casting his eye slightingly on the animal, as he fled away 
for fear : ^ I have been in a kingdom where the fpxes are as 
big as the bulls in this." Whereupon, hearing so vast a lie, 
the lord answered calmly, but with mockery in his heart, ^ In 
that kingdom there must be excellent lining for cloaks, if fur^ 
riers can there be found to dress skins so large." 

And so they rode on, the lord in silence ; but soon he began 
to sigh heavily. Still he seemed to wax more and more sad 
in spirit, and his sighs grew deeper and more quick. Then 
the knave inquired of the lord what sudden affliction or cause 
of sorrow had happened. " Alas ! " replied the wily master, 
" I trust in Heaven's goodness that neither of us two hath to- 
day, by any frowardness of fortune, chanced to say the thing 
which is not ; for, assuredly, he that hath so done must this 
day perish." The knave, on hearing these doleful words, and 
perceiving real sorrow to be depicted on his master's counte- 
nance, instantly felt as if his ears grew more wide, so that not 
a word or syllable of so strange a discovery might escape his 
troubled sense. And so, with eager exclamation, he demanded 
of the lord to ease his suspense, and to explain why so cruel a 
doom was now about him who bad spoken an untruth. 

" Hear, then, dear knave," answered the lord, " since thou 
must needs know ; and may no trouble come to thee from what 
I shall say. To-day we ride far, and in our course is a vast 
and heavy-rolling flood, of which the ford is narrow, and the 
pool is deep ; to it hath Heaven given the power of sweeping 
down into its dark holes all dealers in falsehood who may 
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rashlj yentuxe to put themselves within its trath-loTing current. 
But to him who hath told no lie there is no fear of the liver. 
Spur we our horses, for to-daj our joumej must be long." 

Then the knave thought, ^ Long, indeed, must the journey be 
for some who are now here ; ** and as he spurred, he sighed 
more deeply than his master had done before him, who now 
went gaylj on. Thej soon came to a brook. Its waters were 
smalf, and its channel such as a hoj might leap across. Yet, 
nevertheless, the knave began to tremble, and falteringlj asked, 
^ Is this the river where harmless liars must perish ?** ^ This ? 
Ah, no," replied the lord ; ^ this is but a brook ; no liar need 
tremble here." Yet was the knave not wholly assured ; and 
stammering, said, ^ Mj gracious lord, thy servant now bethinks 
hun, that he to-day hath made ^ fox too huge ; that of which 
he spake was not so lai^ as an ox, but as big as a good-sized 
deer." The lord replied with wonder in his tone, " What of 
this fox ooncemeth me ? If large or small, I care not Spur 
we our horses, for to^y our journey must be long." 

^ Long, indeed," still thought the serving man; and in sadness 
he crossed the brook. Then came they to a stream, running 
quickly through a green meadow, the stones showing them- 
selves in many places above its frothy water. The varlet 
started, and cried aloud, " Another river I Surely of rivers 
there is to-day naend: was it of this thou spakest hereto- 
fore ? " " No," replied the lord, « not of this." And more he 
said not ; yet marked he with inward gladness his servant's 
fear. ^ Because, in good truth," rejoined the knave, ^4t is on 
my conscience to give thee note that the fox of which I spake 
was not bigger than a calf." ^ Large or small, let me not be 
troubled with the fox ; the beast concemeth not me at aU." 

As they quitted the wood, they perceived a river in the way, 
which gave sign of having been swollen by the raips ; and on 
it was a boat ^' This, then, is the doom of liars," said the 
knave ; and he looked earnestly towards the ferry boat " Be 
informed, my good lord, that renard was not larger than a fat 
sheep." The brd seemed angry, and answered, « This is not 
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jet the grave of falsehood : why torment me with this fox ? 
Rather spur we our horses, for we have &r to go." 

Now the daj declmed, and the shadows of the travellers 
lengthened on the ground ; but darker than the twilight was 
the sadness on the &ce of the knave. And as the wind rustled 
the trees, he ever and anon turned pale, and inquired of his 
master if the noise were of a torrent, or stream of water. Still, 
as the evening fell, his ejes strove to discover the course of a 
winding river. But nothing of the sort could he discern ; so 
that his spirits began to revive, and he was fain to join in dis- 
course with the lord. But the lord held his peace, and looked 
as one who expects an evil thing. 

Suddenly the way became steep, and thej descended into a 
low and woody valley, in which there was a broad and black 
river, creeping fearfully along, without bridge or bark to be 
seen near. ^Ah, miserable me!** said the knave, turning 
deadly pale; " this then is the river in which liars must perish." 
^ Even so," said the lord ; ^ this is the stream of which I spake ; 
but the ford is sound and good for true men. Spur we our 
horses, for the night approacheth, and we h^ve yet far to go." 

" My life is dear to me," said the trembling serving man, 
" and tiiou knowest that if it were lost, my wife would be dis- 
consolate. In sincerity, then, I declare that the fox which I 
saw in the distant country was not larger than that which fled 
from us in the wood this morning." 

Then laughed the lord -aloud, and said, " Ho, knave I wert 
thou afraid of thy life ? And will nothing cure thy lying ? 
Is not falsehood, which kills the soul, worse than death, which 
has mastery only over the body? This river is no more 
than any other, nor hath it a power such as I feigned. The 
ford is safe, and the waters gentle as those we have already 
passed ; b.ut who shall pass thee over the shame of this day ? 
In it thou needs must sink, unless penitence come to help thee 
over, and cause thee to look back on the gulf of thy lies, as on 
a danger from which thou hast ^een delivered by Heaven's 
grace." And as he reproved his servant, the lord rode on into 
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the water, and both in safety reached the opposite shore. Then 
vowed the knave that from that time forward he jrould duly 
measure his words ; and glad was he so to escape. 

Such is the story of the lying servant and the rneny lord, 
by which let the reader profit. 



LX.— A MOSQUITO HUNT. 

[BuR Hall WM born in Xdinbnrgfa^iD 1788, and died in 1844. He waa a poat certain 
in the Srltish nary at the time of hia death. He waa a Tigorona and entertaining 
writer, especially on rabjecta connected with hia own p r o fo arion. The following ex- 
tract la from the third aariea of hia Fragmenta of Yoyagea and Travela.] 

In the sleeping apartments of India, great care is taken to 
secure coolness. The beds, which are always large and hard, 
are generally placed as nearly as may be in the very middle ci 
the apartment, in the line of the freest thorough draught which 
open doors and windows can command. Round each bed is sus- 
pended a gauze curtain, without which sleep would be as effect- 
ually murdered as ever it was by any tragedy king. For, if 
even one mosquito contrives to gain admission into your for- 
tress, you may, for that night, bid good by not only to sleep, 
but to temper, and ahnost to health. I defy the most resolute, 
the most serene, or the most robust person that ever lived be- 
tween the tropics, to pass the whole night in bed, within the 
curtains of which a single invader has entered, and not to be 
found, when the morning comes, in a high fever, with every 
atom of his patience exhausted. 

The process of getting into bed, in India, is one requiring 
great dexterity, and not a little scientific engineering. As the 
curtains are carefully tucked in dose under the mattress, all 
round, you must decide at once at what part of the bed you 
choose to make your entry. Having surveyed the ground, and 
clearly made up your mind on this point, you take in your right 
hand a kind of brush, or switch, made of a horse'er tail ; or, if 
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70U be tolerably expert^ a towel may answer the purpose. With 
your left h^d you then seize that part of the skirt of the curtaiu 
which is thrust under the bedding at the place you intend to 
enter, and by the light of the cocoa-nut oil lamp you must 
drive away the mosquitoes from your immediate neighborhood^ 
by whisking round your horse tail ; and, before proceeding 
farther, you must be sure you have effectually driven the 
enemy back. 

If you ^1 in this matter, your repose is effectually dashed 
for that night; for these provoking animals appear to know 
perfectly well what is going to happen, and assemble with the 
vigor and bravery of the flank companies * appointed to head a 
storming party, ready in one instant to rush into the breach, 
careless alike of horse tails and towels. Let it be supposed, 
however, that you have successfully beaten back the enemy. 
You next promptly form an opening, not a hair's breadth larger 
than your own person, into which you leap, like harlequin 
through a hoop, closing up, with all the speed of fear, the gap 
through which you have shot yourself into your sleeping 
quarters. 

If all these arrangements have been well managed, you may 
amuse yourself for a while bj)scoffing at and triumphing over 
the clouds of baffled mosquitoes outside, who dash themselves 
against the meshes of the net, in vain attempts to enter your 
sanctum. If, however, for your sins, any one of their number 
has succeeded in entering the place along with yourself he is 
not so silly as to betray his presence while you are flushed with 
victory, wide awake, and armed with the means of his destruc- 
tion. Far from this, he allows you to chuckle over your fan- 
cied great doings, and to lie down with all the complacency 
and fallacious security of your conquest, and under the entire 
assurance of enjoying a tranquil night's rest Alas for such 
presumptuous hopes ! Scarcely have you dropped gradually 

* F<2eitiA compoiiMf are the compaxiieB which are on the extreme right and 
left, when the regiment is drawn up in line. One of theae uaually heada a 
atorming party. 
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fix>m these visions of the day to the yet more blessed yisions 
of the night, and the last fidnt effort of your eyelida has been 
overcome by the gentle pressure of sleep, when, in deceitful 
slumber, you hear something like the sound of trumpets. 

Straightway your imagination is kindled, and you fancy 
yourself in the midst of a fierce fight, and struggling, not 
against petty insects, but against armed men and thundering 
cannon. In the excitement of the mortal conflict of your 
dream, you awake, not displeased, mayhap, to find that you 
are safe and snug in bed. But in the next instant what is 
your dismay, when you are again saluted by the odious notes 
of a mosquito dose at your ear 1 The perilous fight of the 
previous dream, in which your honor had become pledged, and 
your life at hazard, is all forgotten in the pressing reality of 
this waking calamity. You resolve to do or die, and not to 
sleep, or even attempt to sleep, till you have finally overcome 
the enemy. 

Just as you have made this manly resolve, and in order to 
deceive the foe, have pretended to be fast asleep, the wary 
mosquito is again heard, circling over you at a distance, but 
gradually coming nearer and nearer in a spiral descent, and at 
each turn gaining upon you one inch, till at length he almost 
touches your ear, and, as you suppose, is about to settle upon 
it With a sudden jerk, and full of wrath, you bring up your 
hand, and give yourself such a box on the ear as would have 
staggered the best friend you have in the world, and might 
have crushed twenty thousand mosquitoes, had they been 
there congregated. Being convinced that you have now done 
for hjm, you lie down again. 

In less yian ten seconds, however, the very same felon, 
whom you fondly hoped you had executed, is again within hail 
of you, and you can almost fancy there is scorn in the tone of 
his abominable hum. You, of course, watch his motions still 
more intently than before, but only by the ear, for you can 
never see him. We will suppose that you fancy he is aiming 
at youi* lefl hand; indeed, as you are almost sure of it^ you 
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wait till he has ceased his song, and then you give yourself 
another smack, which, I need not say, proves quite as fruitless 
as the first 

About this stage of the action you discover, to your horror, 
that you have been soundly bitten in one ear and in both 
heels, but when or how you cannot tell. These wounds, of 
course, put you into a fine rage, partly firom the pain, and 
partly from the insidious manner in which they have been in- 
flicted. Up you spring on your knees — not to pray. Heaven 
knows ! — but to fight You seize your horse's tail with spite- 
ful rage, and after whisking' it round and round, and cracking 
it in every comer of the bed, you feel pretty certain you must 
at last have demolished your friend. 

In this unequal warfare you pass the livelong night, alter- 
nately scratching and cuffing yourself, fretting and fuming to 
no purpose, feverish, angry, sleepy, provoked, and wounded in 
twenty different places. At last, just as the long-expected day 
begins to dawn, you drop off, quite exhausted, into an unsatis- 
fisustory, heavy slumber, during which your triumphant enemy 
banquets upon your carcass at his convenient leisure. As the 
sun is rising, you awaken only to discover the bloated and 
satiated monster clinging to the top of your bed — an easy, 
but useless and inglorious prey. 



LXL— THE TWO HIGHLANDERS. 

Jucn HoQ€i. 

[Jamei Hogg, often caUed the Bttrick Shepherd, wm a native of Soottand, born In 
1*772, and died in 1836. He waa a writer of both poetry and proae. ^B waa a man of 
Tigorons genina and original power, not alwaja controUed by taate and Jndgment.] 

On the banks of the Albany River, which falls into Hudson's 
Bay, there is, among others, a small colony settled, which is 
mostly made up of emigrants &om the Highlands of Scotland. 
Thou^ the soil of the valleys near the river is very fertile, 
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yet, as the winter is so long and severe, these people do not 
labor incessantly on agriculture, but depend for th^nost part 
upon their skill in hunting and fishing for their subsistence — 
there being commonly abundance of both game and fish. 

Two young Highlanders, both Macdonalds, went out one day 
into these boundless woods to hunt, each of them armed with a 
well-charged gun in his hand and a Highland dirk by his side. 
They shaped their course towards a small stream which de- 
scends from the mountains to the north-west of the river, on 
the banks of which they knew there were still a few wild swine 
remaining ; and of all other creatures they wished most to meet 
with one of them, little doubting that they would overcome 
even a pair of them, if chance would direct them to their hid- 
ing places, though they were reported to be so remarkable both 
for their strength and ferocity. 

They were not at all success^, having neglected the com- 
mon game in searching for these animals ; and a little before 
sunset they returned homeward, without having shot any thing 
save one wild turkey. But when they least expected it, to 
their infinite joy, they discovered a deep pit, or cavern, which 
contained a large litter of fine half-grown pigs, and none of the 
old ones with them. This was a prize indeed; so, without 
losing a moment, Donald said to the other, ^ Mack, you are 
the littlest man; creep in and dirk the pigs, and Fll keep 
watch at the door." 

Mack complied without hesitation, gave his gun to Donald, 
unsheathed his dirk, and crept into the cave head foremost ; 
but ailer he was all out of sight, save the shoes, he stopped 
short, and called back, ^ But, Donald, be sure to keep out the 
old ones." ^ Never fear about that, man,* said Donald. 

The cave was deep, but there was abundance of room in the 
farther end ; and Mack, with his sliarp dirk, now commenced 
the work of death. He had scarcely well begun, when Donald 
perceived a monstrous wild boar advancing upon him, roaring 
and grinding his tusks, while the fire of rage gleamed from his 
eyes. Donald said not a word for fear of alarming his firiend: 
14 
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besides, the savage was so hard upon him ere he was aware, 
he scarcely had tune for any thing ; so settling himself firm, 
and cocking his gun, he took his aim ; but that the shot might 
prove the more certain death, he suffered the boar to come 
within a few paces of him before he ventured to fire. He at 
last drew the fatal trigger, expecting to blow out his eyes, 
brains, and alL 

But the gun missed fire, or flashed in the pan, I am not sure 
which. There was no time to lose ; Donald dashed the piece 
in the animal's face, turned his back, and fled with precipita- 
tion. The boar pursued him only for a short space ; for having 
heard the cries of his suffering young ones, as he passed the 
mouth of the den, he hastened back to their rescue. Most 
men would have given up all for lost It was not so with 
Donald ; Mack's life was at stake. As soon as he observed 
the monster return from pursuing him, Donald faced about, 
and pursued him in his turn ; but having, before this, from the 
horror of being torn to pieces, run rather too far without look- 
ing back, the boar had got considerably ahead of him. Donald 
strained every nerve, uttered some piercing cries, and even in 
his haste did not forget to implore assistance from Heaven 

In spite of all his efforts, the enraged animal reached the 
mouth of his den before him, and entered. It was, however, 
too narrow for him to walk in on all fours ; he was obliged to 
diBg himself in as Mack had done before ; and of course, his 
hind feet ]ost their hold of the ground. At this important 
crisis, Donald overtook him, laid hold of his large, long tail, 
wrapped it round both his hands, set his feet to the bank, and 
held ba<^ in the utmost desperation. 

Mack, who was all unconscious of what was going on above 
ground, wondered in what way he came to be involved in 
utter darkness in a moment. He waited a little while, think- 
ing that Donald was only playing a trick upon him ; but the 
most profound obscurity still continuing, he at length bawled 
out, " Donald, man, Donald, what is it that stops the light ? " 

Donald was too much engaged, and too breathless, to think 
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of making any reply to Mack's question, till the latter, having 
waited in vain a considerable time for an answer, repeated it 
in a louder voice. Donald's famous laconic answer has often 
been heard of. 

^ Donald, man, Donald, I say, what is it that stops the light." 
cried Mack. 

^ If the tail breaks, you!ll find what it is," said Donald. 

Donald continued the struggle, and soon began to entertain 
hopes of ultimate success. When the boar pulled to get in, 
Donald held back ; and when he struggled to get back again, 
Donald pushed him in. In this position he kept him, until he 
got an opportunity of giving him some deadly stabs with his 
dirk behind the short rib, which soon terminated his existence. 

Our two young friends by this adventure realized a valuable 
prize, and secured so much excellent food that it took them 
several days to get it conveyed home. During the long 
winter nights, while the family were regaling themselves on 
the hams of the great wild boar, often was the above tale re- 
lated, and often applauded and laughed at. 



LXn.— TO THE DRIVING CLOUD. 

Longfellow. 

Gloomy and dark art thou, O chief of the mighty Omawhaws ; 

Gloomy and dark as the driving doud, whose name thou hast 
taken ! 

Wrapped in thy scarlet blanket, I see thee stalk through the 
city's 

Narrow and populous streets, as once by the margin of 
rivers 

Stalked those birds unknown, that have left us only their foot- 
prints. 

Whaty in a few short years, will remain of thy race but the 
footprints ? 
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How canst thou walk in these streets, who hast trod the green 

turf of the prairies ? 
How canst thou breathe in this air, who hast breathed the 

sweet air of the mountains ? 
Ah, 'tis in vain that with lordly looks of disdain ihou dost 

challenge 
Looks of dislike in return, and question these walls and these 

pavements. 
Claiming the soil for thy hunting grounds, while down-trodden 

millions 
Starve in the garrets of Europe, and cry fix>m its caverns that 

they, too, 
Have been created heirs of the earth, and claim its division ! 
Back, then, back to thy woods in the regions west of the 

Wabash! 
There as a monarch thou mgnest. In autumn the leaves of 

the maple 
Pave the floors of thy palace halls with gold, and in summer 
Fine trees waft through its chambers the odorous breath of 

their branches. 
There thou art strong and great, a hero, a tamer of horses ; 
There thou chasest the stately stag on the banks of the Elk- 
horn, 
Or by the roar of the Running Water, or where the Omawhaw 
Calls thee, and leaps through the wild ravine like a brave of 

the Blackfeet. 

Hark I what murmurs arise from the heart of those mountain- 
ous deserts ? 

Is it the cry of the Foxes and Crows,* or the mighty Behe- 
moth 

Who, unharmed, on his tusks once caught the bolts of the 
thunder, 

* The Crows, the Foxes, the Mandans, and the Camanches are the names 
of Indian trihes in the western part of North America. 
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And now lurks in his lair to destroy the race of the red man ? * 
Far more fatal to thee and thj race than the Crows and the 

Foxes, 
Far more fatal to thee and Uij race than the tread of Behe- 
moth, 
Lo I the big thunder-canoe, that steadily breasts the Missouri's 
Merciless current ; and yonder, a^ on the prairies, the camp 

fires 
Gleam through the night ; and the doud of dust in the gray 

of the daybreak 
Marks not the buffalo's track, nor the Mandan's dexterous 

horse race ; 
It is a caravan, whitening the desert where dwell the Caman- 

ches; 
Ha ! how the breath of these Saxons and Celts, hke the blast 

of the east wind, 
Drifts evermore to the west the scanty smokes of the wigwams I 



LXnL— THE LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

[From a work published in England, for young persons, called the Charm.] 

Christopheb Columbus, the discoverer of America, was 
an Italian, bom at Genoa, about the year 1446. His ances- 
tors were seafaring people, and young Columbus early showed 
both an inclination to follow in their footsteps, and such abilities 
as peculiarly qualified him for doing so. His &ther, who was 
himself a wool comber, gave him an education suited to his 
wishes. He was taught Latin, astronomy, geometry, drawing, 
and geography, and was then sent to sea, at the age of four- 
teen. He first sailed to those parts in the Mediterranean 
which the Grenoese were in the habit of visiting for trading 
purposes. The next year his adventurous spirit carried him 

♦ This alludes to an Indian tradition of an unsuccessful attempt by the 
Great Spirit to destroy the mammoth by lightning. 

14* 
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on an exploring expedition many hundred miles north of Ice- 
land. Afterwards he joined a sort of privateering squadron, 
commanded by one of his relatives, with whom he remained 
some years. In one of their plundering expeditions, the vessel 
in which Columbus was, taking fire, together with the enemy's 
ship to which it was grappled, he saved himself by boldly leap- 
ing into the sea, and, with the help of a floating oar, swimming 
to land, a distance of six miles. He was preserved for some- 
thing better than that robbing on the high sea called priva- 
teering. 

In 1470, having married the daughter of a Portuguese sea 
captain, Columbus settled at Lisbon. Portugal was at that 
time the greatest maritime nation of Europe, and Columbus 
made diligent use of the opportunities which his residence and 
connections there afforded him for improving his knowledge 
both of the theory and practice of navigation. He was soon 
deeply interested in a subject at that time of considerable im- 
portance — the finding of a shorter sea route to India than the 
one round the Cape of Good Hope. That passage was not 
accomplished till some years after ; but at the period now re- 
ferred to, it was believed to be practicable, though its extreme 
length and the storms that had beset seamen in rounding the ^ 
Cape — it was called the Cape of Storms — ; rendered it very 
formidable to the imperfect seamanship of that day. 

A variety of reasons led Columbus to believe that, by sailing 
westward from Europe, he should in due time reach the 
eastern shores of Asia ; and, having well considered his plans, 
he sought the assistance needful for such an enterprise from 
his own native city of Genoa, which he was patriotic enough 
to wish should have the benefit of his undertaking. But neither 
its rulers, nor the King of Portugal, to whom he subsequently 
applied, could be persuaded to enter into his views. The 
King of Portugal was, indeed, dishonorable enough, while re- 
jecting Columbus's proposal, to send out a vessel of his own, 
secretly, to try the route marked out by the Italian. But its 
unskilful commander was soon frightened back again by the 
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difficulties he encountered ; and the discovery of this treadiery 
sent the indignant Columbus at once to Spain, to unfold his 
scheme to Ferdinand and Isabella, who jointly reigned over 
Castile and Aragon; while at the same time his brother 
Bartholomew was despatched to England to lay it before 
Henry VII. 

It was by mere accident that the English had not the 
glory and advantage of the illnstrious navigator's discoveries. 
Henry received the proposal more £Eivorably than any other 
monarch had done ; but Bartholomew had been captured by 
pirates on his voyage to England, and by the time he ar- 
rived there, his brother, after years of suspense and disap- 
pointment, had at last succeeded in procuring iiie assistance and 
pi)[»tection of Ferdiuand and Isabella. 

Three small and iU-conditioned vessels, with provisions fi>r 
twelve months, were given to Columbus. With that religious 
spirit which always distinguished this good man, he and all his 
crew solemnly joined in prayers and the holy communion be- 
fore going on board ; and then, just before daybreak on the 
Sd of August, 1492, he set sail from Falos, in Andalusia, 
amid the prayers and good wishes of a vast throng of specta- 
tors. His little fleet was steered first to the Canary Islands, 
and in that short distance it was found that his miserable 
vessels were utterly unfit for the voyage before them. One 
of them lost her rudder the very day after leaving port 
Columbus made such repairs as he could, and took in ft^sh 
provisions at the Canaries, where he remained about three 
weeks, and then directed his course, still westward, into the 
unknown ocean. 

His crew were soon disheartened, and it required all their 
leader's patience, skill, and vigilance to keep them to their 
duty. He dared not even let them know how for they had 
sailed, for fear of their losing courage altogether. When at a 
distance of six or seven hundred miles from land, a peculiar 
property of the magnetized needle in the mariner's compass, 
of which they then first became aware, filled them with ex- 
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Ireme pertarbation ; and though the cause of it suggested bj 
Columbus satisfied them, it did not satisfy himself. As he got 
gtiU further west^ they were alarmed by finding the sea so 
covered with weeds as to hinder their sailing. The poor sailors 
thought they had now come to the very extremity of the ocean, 
and the presence of mind and persevering spirit of Columbus 
had again to be exerted to allay their fears and encourage them 
Btill to press on. A favorable wind, and the sight of birds, 
which betokened, as they thought, land not far aSE, proved the 
best remedies for their despondency. 

In a very short time, however, finding land apparently as 
&r off as ever, and themselves farther frcuu their native shores 
than ever Spaniard had sailed before, the crew waxed thorough- 
ly mutinous. Some were for throwing Columbus into the sea, 
and all were bent upon turning their vessels homewards by 
ferce, if needfiil. Still the invincible spirit of their captain, 
confident of the justness of his views, sustained him. He tried 
to soothe the irritated and refractory sailors ; he tried to tempt 
them with the prospect of the wealth to be gained on the rich 
shores before them — those of India, as he still believed. He 
used the authority with which his sovereign had armed him, 
and threatened them. So quiet was obtained for a few days* 
But then, after more disappointment, those deceptive birds 
flying about as if for the sole purpose of tantahzing th^n, the 
mutiny, both of officers and men, fairly broke out; and all 
that Columbus could do was to promise, that if they would but 
obey him three days longer, he would then, if land were not 
discovered, do as they wished. 

He was himself confident, that ere that time the object of 
his voyage would be accomplished. The sounding line — a 
cord with a weight attached, let down into the water to measure 
its depth — brought up earth, which showed that the sea was 
shallowing to the shore. Land birds appeared ; cut wood, with 
fresh berries on the branch of a tree, was picked up ; the clouds 
at sunset had a different aspect ; a mild, warm breeze played 
around them: all showed that they were at last near Umd. 
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So afiraid, indeed, was Columbus that they might be driven 
upon it in the night, that, after prayers on the evening of the 
11th of October, he ordered the usual preparations against 
such an accident to be made. A strict watch was kept, aad 
all remained on deck, looking out eagerly for the first appear- 
ance of land. 



LXIV.— THE SAME, CONCLUDED. 

About ten o'clock, Columbus, who was on the forecastle, 
thought he saw a light in the distance ; and at two o'clock the 
shout of " Land ! land ! " was heard from the Pinta, the vessel 
that always took the lead, and was, therefore, closest in shore. 
At day dawn, the cheering sight of green and well-watered 
fields, with waving woods, presented itself; and a devout 
hymn of thanksgiving was chanted by the toil-worn mariners, 
who immediately hastened to make reparation to their leader 
for the wrong their suspicions had done him. 

At sunrise the boats were rowed on shore, filled with armed 
men, with colors flying and music playing, much to the amaze- 
ment and awe of the simple inhabitants, who had collected to 
see the strangers. Columbus, sword in hand and richly dressed, 
was the first who landed. Kneeling down, he kissed the earth, 
on which he planted the cross, before which all again returned 
thanks to God, who had safely conducted their path across the 
great waters. And then the country was, in the usual manner, 
taken formal possession of, in the name of the Kings of Castile 
and Leon. The island was named San Salvador. It is one 
of the Bahamas. The whole face of the country was new and 
pleasing to the Spaniards, and their first dealings with the 
natives were conducted so as to gain the confidence of the 
latter. 

The search for gold was one of Columbus's objects. He 
visited several other of the islands, but was still told by the 
natives he must sail south for what he sought This brought 
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him to Cuba, a more fertile and populous island than any of 
the others. The beauty and variety of its landscape much 
delighted him. Finding a navigable stream, he sailed up it. 
" The beauty of the river," he writes to Ferdinand and Isabella ; 
^ the clearness of the water, through which I could see the 
sandy bottom ; the multitude of palm trees of different kinds, 
the tallest and finest I had seen, and an infinite number of 
other large and flourishing trees ; the birds, and the verdure 
of the plains, are so wonderfully beautiful, that this country 
excels all others, as far as the day surpasses the night in 
splendor. I am so much amazed at the sight of such beauty, 
that I know not how to describe it" Columbus then, and to 
his death, believed it was the shores of Asia on which he had 
landed ; and this is why these islands were called the " Indies : " 
as the " West Indies " they are still known. 

On the 6th of December he reached Hayti, which he named 
*^ Hispaniola," in honor of his adopted country.* But, while 
cruising among the islands, his vessel was wrecked ; and 
having now but one remaining, — the Pinta had parted com- 
pany some weeks before, and had not since been seen, — he 
determined to plant in this friendly island a little colony of 
such of his crew as his ship could not accommodate on that 
voyage homeward to announce his success which he now de- 
termined on. The natives were pleased with such an assist- 
ance against their own enemies as they fancied they should 
have in men armed as were the Spaniards, at the very sound 
of whose guns the poor, ignorant people had fallen to the 
ground with terror. A fort was constructed, at the building 
of which the islanders willingly helped. And after giving to 
those who were to remain in it many injunctions to be peace- 
able among themselves and friendly to the natives, — all of 
which were disregarded when he was gone, — Columbus sailed 
homewards on the 4th of January, 1493. Both his own ship 
and the Pinta, which now rejoined him, were in a miserably 

* HiapanMa means little Spain ; Hispama being the name by which tba 
Bomans called Spain. 
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leaky condition ; and when in the very midst of the Atlantic^ 
he was overtaken by so terrible a storm as left them no hope 
of escape. 

All was done that the naval skill of those days rendered pos- 
sible; and then the poor sailors betook themselves to their 
(H-ayers, expecting every moment to go to the bottom. Amid 
this danger, and while oppressed with thinking of the number 
of lives about to be sacrificed, in some sort through him, and 
with the recollection of his children, whom he had left friend- 
less in a strange land, Columbus had yet presence of mind to 
resolve that his discoveries should not die with him. He went 
into his cabin, and writing an account of them on parchment, 
with the promise of a large reward, on the part of the King 
of Spain, to whomsoever should deliver it safely to him, he 
wrapped it in wax cloth and enclosed it in a cask, which he 
threw into the sea. A similar cask was prepared, and placed 
.on the highest part of the ship, in the hope that one or 
other of them might float on shore. Happily, the storm abated, 
and he was able to be the bearer of his own news, arriving, 
after various other misadventures, at the port of Palos, whence 
he had sailed, a little more than seven months after leaving it. 

He was received amid the ringing of bells and firing of 
cannon ; and again the multitude repaired to church, to give 
thanks with him for the happy issue of the voyage, for whose 
success they had before prayed. The king and queen wel- 
comed him with unusual honors ; they rose to greet him, raised 
him as he knelt, and commanded him to be seated while he 
narrated to them the wonders of his seven months' absence. 
Rich gifts were bestowed upon him and his family ; and, to 
his great joy, another and more suitable squadron was ordered 
to be equipped, to enable him to prosecute his discoveries in 
the western seas. 

Seventeen ships sailed under his command from the Bay of 
Cadiz on the 25th of September that same year, 1493 ; and 
the fruits of this voyage were the discovery of more of the 
West Indian islands, among which was that of Jamaic a. H# 
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had to encOtinter many troubles on this expediticm^ and throngb 
them was indaeed to treat the natives less kindly than he had 
formerly done. While at home, his enemies — greal men often 
have them — did him so much injury at court, that he was 
obliged to return to defend himself. He succeeded in doing 
so at first. But while on a third voyage, undertaken in 1498, 
— and during which he discovered the continent of America, in 
addition to more islands, — his malicious persecutors gained such 
credence as actually to induce Ferdinand, not only to appoint 
another officer in his place, but to order Columbus to be 
brought home in chains. The conmiand was executed with 
willing harshness. It was submitted to with dignified firmness. 
Though, when an inferior officer on shipboard respectfully 
offered to remove his fetters, the just indignation of Columbus 
broke out ** No," said he ; " I wear these chains by order of 
my sovereigns. By their command I have been ocmfined, and 
their command alone shall release me." 

It was a shameful proceeding. Ferdinand and Isabella felt 
it 80, after they had been guilty ot it. They commanded him 
to be set at liberty as soon as he was on shore, and to have the 
means ftunished him of appearing at court. He knelt before 
them, and for some time silence was the only expression of 
his strong emotion. When he found words, it was eloquently 
to defend himself against the unjust accusations upon which 
he had already been degraded and punished* But the minds 
of the joint sovereigns had been too completely poisoned to 
render ftill justice to the injured man. Some slight reparation 
was made, but the promised reward of his labors was withheld, 
and Columbus keenly felt the injuries inflicted upon hinu 
Still, insulted and wronged as he had been, in 1502 he under- 
took a fourth voyage, in which he discovered that part of 
America bordering on the Gulf of Darien, where he had hoped 
to find a passage through into the Pacific. Such misfortunes 
befell him here, that he named it the " Coast of Vexation." 
Storms, mutinies, and other disasters attended him home to 
Spain* There he found his best ftiend. Queen Isabella, dead. 
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Ungrateful neglect was all he received from Ferdinand. And, 
worn out with hardships, disappointment, and ill treatment, 
this great navigator sank into his grave on the 20th of Maj, 
1506, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 



LXV.— THE STORK AND THE RUBY. 

B. H. Stoddard. 
[Richard Heniy Stoddard is a liying Ameiicaii poet, a natlTe «f Hingham, 

A CERTAIN prince, — I have foi^t his name, — 
Flaying one morning at the archer's game. 
Within a garden where his palace stood. 
Shot at a stork, and spilled the creature's blood 
For very wantonness and cruelty. 
Thrice had he pierced the target in the eye 
At fifty paces ; twice de&ced a rose, 
Striking each time the very leaf he chose ; 
Then he set up his dagger in a hedge. 
And split an arrow on its glittering edge. 
What next to hit he knew not. Looking round, 
He saw a stork just lighted on the ground. 
To rest itself after its leagues of flight. 
The dewy walk in which it stood was bright, 
' So white its plumage, and so clear its eyes. 
Twinkling with innocence and sweet surprise I 
^ m shoot the silly bird," the prince exclaimed ; 
And bending his strong bow, he straightway aimed 
His keenest arrow at its panting heart : 
The lucky arrow missed a vital part, 
(Or was it some kind wind that pushed it by ?) 
And only struck and broke the creature's thigh. 
The poor thing tumbled in a lily bed, 
15 
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And its blood ran, and made the lilies red. 

It marked the changing color of the flowers, 

The winding garden walks, the bloomy bowers, 

And last the cruel prince, who laughed with glee — 

Fixing the picture in its memory : 

This done, it struggled up and flew away. 

Leaving the prince amazed, and in dismay. 

Beyond the city walls, a league or more, 
A little maid was spinning at her door, 
Singing old songs to cheer the long day's work : 
Her name was Heraclis. The fainting stork 
Dropped at her feet, and with its ebon bill 
Showed her its thigh broken, and bleeding still : 
She fetched it water from a neighbor spring. 
And while it drank and washed each dabbled wing. 
She set the fractured bones with pious care. 
And bound them with the flUet of her hair. 
Eased of its pain, again it flew away. 
Leaving the maiden happier all the day. 

That night the prince, as usual, went to bed, 

His royal wine a little in his head : 

Beside him stood a casket full of gems, 

The spoil of conquered monarchs' diadems : 

Great pearls, milk-white, and shining like the moon ; 

Emeralds, grass-green ; sapphires, like skies of June ; 

Brilliants that threw their hght upon the wall. 

And one great ruby that outshone them all, 

Large as a pigeon's egg, and red as wine 

When held before the sun — a gem divine. 

Through these he ran his fingers carelessly, 

Like one who dips a handful of the sea, 

To sun his eyes with dripping stars of brine : 

At last he slumbered in the pale moonshine. 
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Meantime the watchful stork was in his bowers ; 

Again it saw its blood upon the flowers, 

And saw the walks, the fountain's shaft in air, 

But not the cruel prince ; no prince was there : 

So up and down the spacious courts it flew, 

And ever nearer to the palace drew. 

Passing the lighted windows, row by row, 

It saw the prince, and saw the ruby's glow ; 

Hopping into the chamber, grave and still, 

It seized the ruby with its ebon bill, 

And spreading then its rapid wings in flight, • 

Flew out, and vanished in the yawning night. 

Night slowly passed, and morning broke again : 

There came a light tap on the window pane 

Of Heraclis : it woke her ; she arose, 

And slipping on in haste her peasant clothes. 

Opened the door to see who knocked ; and lo ! 

In walked the stork again, as white as snow. 

And in its bill the ruby, whose red ray 

Flamed in her face, anticipating day. 

Again the creature pointed to its thigh. 

And something human brightened in its eye — 

A look that said, ^^ I thank you ! " plain as words : 

The virgin's look was brighter than the bird's. 

So glad was she to see it was not dead : 

She stretched her hand to sleek its bowing head ; 

But ere she could, it made a sudden stand, * 

And thrust the priceless ruby in her hand. 

And sailing swiftly through the cottage door. 

Mounted the morning sky, and came no more. 
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LXVL— THE DEATH OF THE LITTLE SCHOLAR. 

BiGKXNS. 

[ChMles Dickens u a living English novelist, of great original genius and world* 
wide popularity. This lesson is taken from one of bis noyels, called Master Hom- 
plirey's dock. Two of the chaiacters are UtUe Nell, a gentle and lovely cbUd, and her 
grand&ther. They wander about England on fool^ and at the close of one of their 
day's Journeys, are received and entertained by a schoolmaster, whose &vorite pupil 
is on his death bed.] 

Without further pre&ce, he cSnducted them into his little 
school room, which was parlor and kitchen likewise, and told 
them they were welcome to remain under his roof till morning. 
The child looked round the room as she took her seat The 
chief ornaments of the walls were certain moral sentences, 
fairly copied in good round text, and well-worked sums in 
simple addition and multiplication, evidently achieved by the 
same hand, which were plentifully pasted around the room ; for 
the double purpose, as it seemed, of bearing testimony to the 
excellence of the school, and kindling a worthy emulation in 
the bosoms of the scholars. "Yes," said the schoolmaster, 
observing that her attention was caught by these specimens, 
" that's beautiful writing, my dear." " Very, sir," replied the 
child, modestly ; ** is it yours ? " " Mine I " he returned, taking 
out his spectacles, and putting them on, to have a better view 
of the triumphs so dear to his heart ; " I couldn't write like that 
nowadays. No : they are all done by one hand ; a b'ttle hand 
it is ; not so old as yours, but a very clever one." 

As the schoolmaster said this, he saw that a small blot of 
ink had been thrown upon one of the copies ; so he took a 
penknife from his pocket, and going up to the wall, carefully 
scratched it out When he had finished, he walked slowly 
backward from the writing, admiring it as one might con- 
template a beautiful picture, but with something of sadness in 
his voice and manner which quite touched the child, though 
she was unacquainted with its cause. 

" A little hand, indeed/' said the poor schoolmaster* ^ Far 
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beyond all his companions, in his learning and his sports too. 
How did he ever come to be so fond of me ? That I should 
love him is no wonder, but that he should love me — " And 
there the schoohnaster stopped, and took off his spectacles to 
wipe them, as though they had grown dim. ^ I hope there is 
nothing the matter, sir," said Nell anxiously. 

" Not much, my dear," returned the schoolmaster: " I hojped 
to have seen him on the green to-night. He was always fore- 
most among them. But he'll be there to-morrow." 

^^Has he been ill?" asked the child, with a child's quick 
sympathy. 

**Not very. They said he was wandering in his head 
yesterday, dear boy, and so they said the day before. But 
thaf s a part of that kind of disorder : if s not a bad sign — not 
at all a bad sign." 

The child was silent. He walked to the door, and looked 
wistfully out. The shadows of night were gathering, and all 
was still. 

^ If he could lean on somebody's arm, he would come to me, 
I know," he said, returning into the room. ^ He always came 
into the garden to say good night. But perhaps his illness has 
only just taken a &.vorable turn, and it's too late for him to 
come out, for it's very damp, and there's a heavy dew. It's 
much better he shouldn't come to-night" 

« « « • « « « 

The next day, towards night, an old woman came tottering 
up the garden as speedily as she could^ and meeting the school- 
master at the door, said he was to go to Dame West's directly, 
and had best run on before her He and the child were on 
the point of going out together for a walk, and without re- 
linquishing her hand, the schoolmaster hurried away, leaving 
the messenger to follow as she might. * 

They stopped at a cottage door, and the schoolmaster 
knocked softly at it with his hand. It was opened without 
loss of lame. They passed into an inner room, where his 
in&nt Mend, half dressed, lay stretched, upon a b«d. 
15* 
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He was a very young boj ; quite a little child. His hair 
still hung in curls about his face, and his eyes were very 
bright ; but their light was of heaven, not earth. The school- 
master took a seat beside him, and stooping over the pillow, 
whispered his name. The boy sprang up, threw his wasted 
arms around his neck, crying out that he was his dear, kind 
friend. 

" I hope I always was. I meant to be, God knows,'' said 
the poor schoolmaster. 

" Who is that ? " said the boy, seeing Nell. " I am afraid 
to kiss her, lest I should make her ill. Ask her to shake hands 
with me." 

The sobbing child came closer up, and took the little 
languid hand in hers. Releasing his again a^r a time, the 
sick boy laid him gently down. 

" You remember the garden, Harry," whispered the school- 
master, anxious to rouse him, for a dulness seemed gathering 
upon the child, " and how pleasant it used to be in the evening? 
You must make haste to visit it again, for I think the very 
flowers have missed you, and are less gay than they used to be. 
You will- come soon, my dear, very soon now, won't you ? " 

The boy smiled faintly, — so very, very faintly, — and put 
his hand upon his friend's gray head. He moved his lips too, 
but no voice came from them ; no, not a sound. > 

In the silence that ensued, the hum of distant voices, borne 
upon the evening air, came floating through the open window. 

" What's that ? " said the sick child, opening his eyes. 

" The boys at play upon the green." 

He took a handkerchief from his pillow, and tried to wave 
it above his head. But the feeble arm dropped powerless 
down. 

" Shall I do it? " said the schoolmaster. 

" Please wave it at the window," was the faint reply. " Tie 
it to the lattice. Some of them may see it there. Perhaps 
they'll think of me, and look this way." 

He raised his head, and glanced £rom the fluttering signal 
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"\ 
to his idle bat^ that lay, with slate and book, and other boyish 

property, upon a table in the room. And then he laid him 

down softly once more, and asked if the little girl were there, 

for he could not see her. 

She stepped forward and pressed the passive hand that lay 
upon the coverlet The two old friends and companions — for 
such they were, though they were man and child — held each 
other in a long embrace, and then the little scholar turned his 
face towards the wall, and fell asleep. 

The poor schoolmaster sat in the same place, holding the 
small, cold hand in his, and chafing it. It was but the hand 
of a dead child. He felt that ; and yet he chafed it still, and 
could not lay it down. 



LXVH— THE PINE TREE SHILUNGS. 

Hawthobnx. 

[Nathftnlel Hawthorne ii a living American author, remarkable Ibr his original 
genius and the transparent beauty of his style. This and the following lesson are 
taken from a work written by him, called the Whole History of Grandihther's Chair. 
An old man is represented as possessed of a curious old chair, which had been brought 
to New England with the earliest settlers fh>m Europe. His grandchildren ask him 
to relate the adyentures of this chair ; and in doing so, he tells them anecdotes of men 
distinguished in early New England history, into whose hands he imagines the chair 
to have successiTely passed.] 

Captain John Hull was the mint master of Massachusetts, 
and coined all the money that was made there. This was a 
new line of business ; for, in the earlier days of the colony, the 
current coinage consisted of gold and silver money of England, 
Portugal, and Spain. These coins being scarce, the people 
were often forced to barter their commodities instead of sell- 
ing them. 

For instance, if a man wanted to buy a coat, he perhaps 
exchanged a bear skin for it If he wished for a barrel of 
molasses, he might purchase it with a pile of pine boards. 
Musket bullets were used instead of farthings. The Indians 
had a sort of money, called wampum, which was made of clam 
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shells ; and this strange sort of specie was likewise taken in 
payment of debts bj the English settlers. Bank bills had 
never been heard ofl There was not monej enough of any 
kind, in many parts of the country, to pay the salaries of the 
ministers ; so that they sometimes had to take quintals of fish, 
bushels of com, or cords of wood, instead of silver or gold. 

As the people grew more numerous, and their trade one 
with another increased, the want of currmit money was still 
more sensibly felt. To supply the demand, the General Court 
passed a law for establishing a coinage of shillings, sixpences, 
imd threepences. Captain John HuU was appointed to manu- 
fitcture this money, and was to have about one shilling out of 
every twenty to pay him for the trouble of making them. 

Hereupon all the old silver in the colony was handed over 
to Captain John HulL The battered silver cans and tankards, 
I suppose, and silver buckles, and broken spoons, and silver 
buttons of worn-out coats, and silver hilts of swords that had 
figured at court, — all such curious old articles were doubtless 
thrown into the melting pot together. But by far the greater 
part of the silver consisted of bullion * £rom the mines of South 
America, which the English buccaneers — who were little 
better than pirates — had taken from the Spaniards, and 
brought to Massachusetts. 

All this old and new silver being melted down and coined, 
the result was an immense amount of splendid shillings, six- 
pences, and threepences. Each had the date, 1652, on the one 
side, and the figure of a pine tree on the other. Hence they 
were called pine tree shillings. And for every twenty shillings 
that he coined, you wiU remember. Captain John Hull was 
entitled to put one shilling into his own pocket 

The magistrates soon began to suspect that the mint master 
would have the best of the bargain. They offered him a large 
sum of money if he would but give up that twentieth shilling 
which he was continually dropping into his own pocket. But 
Captain Hull declared himself perfectly satisfied with the 

* Bullion, gold or sUyer in nuuM, unooiiMd. 
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shilling. And well he might be ; for so diligently did he 
labor, that, in a few years, his pockets, his money bags, and 
his strong box were overflowing with pine tree shillings. This 
was probably the case when he came into possession of grand- 
father's chair ; and as he had worked so hard at the mint, it 
was certainly proper that he should have a comfortable chair 
to rest himself in. 

When the mint master had grown very rich, a young man, 
Samuel Sewell by name, came a-courting to his only daughter. 
His daughter — whose name I do not know, but we will call 
her Betsey — was a fine, hearty damsel, by no means so slen- 
der as some young ladies of our own days. On the contrary, 
having always fed' heartily on pumpkin pies, doughnuts, Indian 
puddings, and other Puritan dainties, she was as round and 
plump as a pudding herself. With this round, rosy Miss 
Betsey did Samuel Sewell fall in love. As he was a young 
man of good character, industrious in his business, and a 
member of the church, the mint master very readily gave his 
consent 

" Yes, you may take her," said he, in his rough way ; " and 
you'll find her a heavy burden enough ! " 

On the wedding day, we may suppose that honest John Hull 
dressed himself in a plum-colored coat, all the buttons of which 
were made of pine tree shillings. The buttons of his waist- 
coat were sixpences ; and the knees of his smallclothes were 
buttoned with silver threepences. Thus attired, he sat with 
great dignity in grandfather's chair; and, being a portly old 
gentleman, he completely filled it from elbow to elbow. On 
the opposite side of the room, between her bridemaids, sat 
Miss Betsey. She was blushing with all her might, and 
looked like a full-blown peony, or a great red apple. 

There, too, was the bridegroom, dressed in a fine purple 
coat and gold lace waistcoat, with as much other finery as the 
Puritan laws and customs would allow him to put on. His 
hair was cropped close to his head, because Governor Endi- 
cott had forbidden any man to wear it below the ears. But he 
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was a veiy personable joung man ; and so thought the bride- 
maids and Miss Betsey herself. 

The mint master also was pleased with his new son-in-law ; 
especiallj as he had courted Miss Betsey out of pure love, and 
had said nothing at all about her portion. So, when the 
marriage ceremony was over, Captain Hull whispered a word 
to two of his men servants, who immediately went out, and 
soon returned, lugging in a large pair of scales. They were 
such a pair as wholesale merchants use for weighing bulky 
commodities; and quite a bulky commodity was now to be 
weighed in them. 

'^Daughter Betsey," said the mint master, ^^get into one 
side of these scales." 

Miss Betsey — or Mrs. Sewell, as we must now call her — 
did as she was bid, like a dutiful child, without any question 
of the why and wherefore. But what her father could mean, 
unless to make her husband pay for her by the pound, (in 
which case she would have been a dear bargain,) she had not 
the least idea. 

" And now," said honest John Hull to the servants, " bring 
that box hither." 

The box to which the mint master pointed was a huge, 
square, iron-bound, oaken chest ; it was big enough, my 
children, for all four of you to play at hide-and-seek in. The 
servants tugged with might and main, but could not lift this 
enormous receptacle, and were finally obliged to drag it across 
the floor. Captain Hull then took a key from his girdle, un- 
locked the chest, and lifted its ponderous lid. Behold, it was 
ftill to the brim of bright pine tree shillings, fresh jBx>m the 
mint; and Samuel Sewell began to think that his father-in- 
law had got possession of all the money in the Massachusetts 
treasury. But it was only the mint master's honest share of 
the coinage. 

Then the servants, at Captain Hull's conmiand, heaped 
double handfuls of shillings into one side of the scales, while 
Betsey remained in the other Jingle, jingle, went the shil- 
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lings, as handful after handful was thrown in, till, plump and 
ponderous as she was, thej fairly weighed the young lady from 
the floor. 

" There, son Sewell ! " cried the honest mint master, resum- 
ing his seat in grandfather's chair, '^take these shillings for 
my daughter's portion. Use her kindly, and thank Heaven 
for her. It is not every wife that's worth her weight in 
silver I " 



LXVm. — THE SUNKEN TREASUBE. 

Hawthobns. 

Picture to yourselves, my dear children, a handsome, old- 
fashioned room, with a large, open cupboard at one end, in 
which is displayed a magnificent gold cup, with some other 
splendid articles of gold and silver plate. In another part of 
the room, opposite to a tall looking glass, stands our beloved 
chair, newly pohshed, and adorned with a gorgeous cushion of 
crimson velvet tufted with gold. 

In the chair sits a man of strong and sturdy frame, whose 
face has been roughened by northern tempests and blackened 
by the burning sun of the West Indies. He wears an immense 
periwig, flowing down over his shoulders. His coat has a 
wide embroidery of golden foliage ; and his waistcoat, likewise, 
is all flowered over and bedizened with gold. His red, rough 
hands, which have done many a good day's work with the 
hammer and adze, are half covered by the delicate lace ruffles 
at his wrists. On a table lies his silver-hilted sword ; and in 
a comer of the room stands his gold-headed cane, made of a 
beautifully polished West India wood. 

Somewhat such an aspect as this did Sir William Phips 
present when he sat in grandfather's chair, after the king had 
appointed him governor of Massachusetts. Truly there was 
need that the old chair should be varnished and decorated 
with a crimson cushion, in order to make it suitable for such a 
magnificent-looking personage. 
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Bat Sir Williaxn Phips had not always worn a gold-em- 
broidered ooat, nor always sat so much at his ease as he did in 
grandfather's chair. He was a poor man's son, and was bom 
in the Province of Maine, where he used to tend sheep upon 
the hills, in his boyhood and youth. Until he had grown to be 
a man, he did not even know how to read and write. Tired 
of tending sheep, he next apprenticed himself to a ship carpen- 
ter, and spent about four years in hewing the crooked limbs of 
oak trees into knees for vessels. 

In 1673, when he was twenty-two years old, he came to 
Boston, and soon afterwards was married to a widow lady, who 
had property enough to set him up in business. It was not 
long, however, before he lost all the money that he had ac- 
quired by his marriage, and became a poor man again. Still 
he was not discouraged. He often told his wife that, some 
time or other, he should be very rich, and would build a ^ fair 
brick house " in the Green Lane of Boston. 

Do not suppose, children, that he had been to a fortune teller 
to inquire his destiny. It was his own energy and spirit of 
enterprise, and his resolution to lead an industrious life, that 
made him look forward with so much confidence to better days. 

Several years passed away, and William Phips had not 
yet gained the riches which he promised to himself. During 
this time, he had begun to follow the sea for a living. In the 
year 1684, he happened to hear of a Spanish ship which had 
been cast away near the Bahama Islands, and which was sup- 
posed to contain a great deal of gold and silver. Phips went 
to the place in a small vessel, hoping that he should be able to 
recover some of the treasure from the wreck. He did not 
succeed, however, in fishing up gold and silver enough to pay 
the expenses of his voyage. 

But, before he returned, he was told of another Spanish ship, 
or galleon, which had been cast away near Porto de la Plata. 
She had now lain as much as fifty years beneath the waves. 
This old ship had been laden with inmiense wealth; and, 
hitherto^ nobody had thought of the possibility of recovering 
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anj part of it from the deep sea wUch was rolling and tossing 
it about. But though it was now an old stoiy, and the most 
aged people had almost forgotten that such a vessel had been 
wrecked, William Phips resolved that the sunken treasure 
should again be brought to light 

He went to London, and obtained admittance to King James, 
who had not yet been driven from his throne. He told the 
king of the vast wealth that was lying at the bottom of the sea. 
King James listened with attention, and thought this a fine 
opportunity to fill his treasury with Spanish gold. He ap- 
pointed William Phips to be captain of a vessel, called the 
Bose Algier, carrying eighteen guns and ninety-five men. So 
now he was Captain Phips of the English navy. 

Captain Phips sailed from England in the Bose Algier, and 
cruised for nearly two years in the West Indies, endeavoring 
to find the wreck of the Spanish ship. But the sea is so wide 
and deep, that it is no easy matter to discover the exact spot 
where a sunken vessel lies. The prospect of success seemed 
very small ; and most people would have thought that Captain 
Phips was as far frt)m having money enough to build a ^^ fair 
brick house " as he was while he tended sheep. 

The seamen of the Bose Algier became discouraged, and 
gave up all hope of making their fortunes by discovering the- 
Spanish wreck. They wanted to compel Captain Phips to 
turn pirate. There was a much better prospect, they thought, 
• of growing rich by plundering vessels which still sailed in the 
sea, than by seeking for a ship that had lain beneath the waves 
foil half a oentury. They broke out in open mutiny, but 
were finally mastered by Phips, and compelled to obey his 
orders. It would have been dangerous, however, to continue 
much longer at sea with such a crew of mutinous sailors ; and, 
besides, the Bose Algier was leaky and unseaworthy. So 
Captain Phips judged it best to return to England. 

Before leaving ^e West Indies, he met wi& a Spaniard, an 
old man, who remembered the wreck of the Spanish ship, and 
gave him directions how to find the very spot. It was on a 
reef of rocks, a few leagues fiK)m Porto de la Plata. 
16 
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LXIX.— THE SAME, CONCLUDED. 

Ok Ms arriyal in England, therefore, Captain Phips solicited 
the king to let him have another vessel, and send him back 
agam to the West Indies. But Eang James, who had probably 
expected that the Rose Algier would return laden with gold, 
refused to have any thing more to do with the affair. Phips 
might never have been able to renew the search if the Duke 
of Albemarle and some other noblemen had not lent their as- 
sistance. They fitted out a ship, and gave the command to 
Captain Phips. He sailed from England, and arrived safely 
at Porto de la Plata, where he took an adze and assisted his 
men to build a large boat. 

The boat was intended for the purpose of going closer to the 
reef of rocks than a large vessel could safely venture. When 
it was finished, the captain sent several men in it to examine 
the spot where the Spanish ship was said to have been 
wrecked. They were accompanied by some Indians, who 
were skilftil divers, and could go down a great way into the 
depths of the sea. 

The boat's crew proceeded to the reef of rocks, and rowed 
round and round it a great many times. They gazed down 
into the water, which was so transparent that it seemed as if 
they could have seen the gold and silver at the bottom, had 
there been any of those precious metals there. Nothing, how- 
ever, could they see ; nothing more valuable than a curious 
sea shrub, which was growing b,eneath the water, in a crevice 
of the reef of rocks. It flaunted to and fro with the swell and 
refiux of the waves, and looked as bright and beautiful as if 
its leaves were gold. 

" We won't go back empty-handed," cried an English saQor ; 
and then he spoke to one of the Indian divers. " Dive down 
and bring me that pretty sea shrub there. That's the only 
treasure we shall find." 

Down plunged the diver, and soon rose dripping from the 
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water, holding the sea shrab in his hand. But he had learned 
some news at the bottom of the sea. 

** There are some ship's guns," said he, the moment he had 
drawn breath, <<some great cannon, among the rocks, near 
where the shrub was growing." 

No sooner had he spoken than the English sailors knew 
that they had found the very spot where the Spanish gaUeon 
had been wrecked so many years before. The other Indian 
divers immediately plunged over the boat's side, and swam 
headlong down, groping among the rocks and sunken cannon. 
In a few moments one of them rose above the water with a 
heavy lump of silver in his arms. The single lump was worth 
more than a thousand dollars. The sailors took it into the 
boat, and then rowed back as speedily as they could, being 
in haste to inform Captain Phips of their good luck. 

But, confidently as the captain had hoped to find the Spanish 
wreck, yet, now that it was really found, the news seemed too 
good to be true. He could not believe it till the sailors 
showed him the lump of silver. 

"Thanks be to Gx)d ! " then cries Captain Phips. "We 
shall every man of us make our fortunes ! " 

Hereupon the captain and all the crew set to work, with 
iron rakes and great hooks and lines, fishing for gold and silver 
at the bottom of the sea. Up came the treasure in abundance. 
Now they beheld a table of solid silver, once the property of 
an old Spanish grandee. Now they found a sacramental 
vessel, which Imd been destined as a gift to some Catholic 
church. Now they drew up a golden cup, fit for the King of 
Spain to drink his wine out of. Perhaps the bony hand of its 
former owner had been grasping the precious cup, and was 
drawn up along with it. Now their rakes or fishing lines were 
loaded with masses of silver bullion. There were also pre- 
cious stones among the treasure, glittering and sparkling, so 
that it is a wonder how their radiance could have been con- 
cealed. 

There is something sad and terrible in the idea of snatching 
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all this wealth from tlie deyooring ooean, which had possessed 
it for such a length of years. It seems as if men had no right 
to make themselves rich with it. It ought to have been left 
with the skeletons of the ancient Spaniards who had been 
drowned when the ship was wrecked, and whose bones were 
now scattered among the gold and silver. 

But Captain Phips and his crew were troubled with no 
such thoughts as these. After a day or two thej lighted on 
another part of the wreck, where they found a great many bags 
of silver dollars. But nobody could have guessed that these 
were money bags. By remaining so long in the salt water, 
they had become covered over with a crust which had the ap- 
pearance of stone, so that it was necessary to break them in 
pieces with hammers and axes. When this was done, a stream 
of silver dollars gushed out upon the deck of the vessel. 

The whole value of the recovered treasure, plate, bullion, 
precious stones, and all, was estimated at more than two 
millions of dollars. It was dangerous even to look .at such a 
vast amount of wealth. A sea captain, who had assisted 
Phips in the enterprise, utterly lost his reason at the sight 
of it. He died two years afterwards, still raving about the 
treasures that lie at the bottom of the sea. . It would have 
been better for this man if he had left the skeletons of the ship- 
wrecked Spaniards in quiet possession of their wealth. 

Captain Phips and his men continued to fish iip plate, bul- 
lion, and dollars, as plentifully as ever, till their provision grew 
short. Then, as they could not feed upon gold and silver any 
more than old King Midas * could, they found it necessary to 
go in search of better sustenan'ce. Phips resolved to return 
to England. He arrived there in 1687, and was received with 
great joy by the Duke of Albemarle and other English lords, 
who had fitted out the vessel. Well they might rejoice ; for 
they took by far the greater part of the treasure to themselves. 

* This alludes to a Greek legend, or story, in which a king named Midas 
is represented as having the power to turn every thing he touched into gold ; 
in consequence of which he had nearly starred to death- 
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The captain's share, however, was enough to make him 
comfortable for the rest of his days. It also enabled him to 
fulfil his promise to his wife, by bmlding a ^' fair brick house ** 
in the Green Lane of Boston. The Duke of Albemarle sent 
Mrs. Phips a magnificent gold cup, worth at least ^\q thou- 
sand dollars. Before Captain Phips left London, King 
James made him a knight ; so that, instead of the obscure 
ship carpenter who had formerly dwelt among them, the in- 
habitants of Boston welcomed him on his return as the rich 
«nd &mous Sir William Phips. 



LXX.-— THE BIRD LET LOOSE* 

M00B& 

The bird let loose in eastern skies. 

When hastening fondly home, 
Ne'er stoops to earth her wing, nor flies 

Where idle warblers roam. 
But high she shoots through air and light. 

Above all low delay. 
Where nothing earthly bounds her flight. 

Nor shadow dims her way. 

So grant me, Gk)d, fix)m every care 

And stain of passion free, 
Aloft, through virtue's purer air, 

To hold my course to thee ; 
No sin to cloud, no lure to stay. 

My soul, as home she springs. 
Thy sunshine on her joyful way. 

Thy freedom in her wings. 
16* 
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LXXL— 'jlX) the FBINGED GENTIAN. 

B&TAHT. 

Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven's own blue. 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and fix)sty night, — 

Thou comest not when violets lean 
O'er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 
"Nod o'er the ground-bird's hidden nest. 

Thou waitest late, and com'st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 

Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye . 
Look through its fringes to the sky. 
Blue — blue — as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 

I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart 



LXXIL — THE MOSS ROSE. 

The Angel of the flowers one day 
Beneath a rose tree sleeping lay ; — 
That spirit to whose charge is given 
To bathe young buds in dew from heaven. 
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Awakening &om his slight repose. 
The Angel whispered to the Bose, — 
** O, fondest object of my care, 
Still fairest found where all is £Gdr, 
For the sweet shade thou hast given me, 
Ask what thou wilt, 'tis granted thee.'' 
Then said the Rose, with deepened glow,— 
"On me another grace bestow ;" — 
The Angel paused in silent thought — 
What grace was there the flower had not ? 
'Twas but a moment — o'er the Rose 
A veil of moss the Angel throws, 
And, robed in Nature's simplest weed. 
Could there a flower that Bose exceed ? 



LXXm— THE TRIAL OF THE SWORDS. 

Sn Waiter Soor. 

[S^ Walter 8cott» one of the eminent names in Engliah literature, ynm bom in EMa- 
tmigh, Angnst 15, 1771, and died September 21, 1832. Hia works, comprising poems, 
novels, and misceUanies, fill eighty-«ight volnmes. 

This lesson is from the Tales of the Cmsaders, one at the weli-taiown series ot ro- 
mances commonly called the Wayerley Novels. The scene is laid in Palestine, and the 
time is that of the third cmsade. The principal characters are Richard, King of Bng- 
land, and Saladin, the Saltan of Syria and Egypt Richard is reoeired and entertained 
by Saladin at his place of encampment. Do Yanx is an English nobleman, in attond- 
ance npon Richard.] 

Richard now assumed the foremost place in his troop, 
aware that Saladin himself was approaching. Nor was it long, 
when, in the centre of his body guard, surrounded by his do- 
mestic officers, came the soldan, with the look and manners Of 
one on whose brow Nature had written. This is a King ! In 
his snow-white turban, vest, and wide Eastern trousers, wear- 
mg a sash of scarlet silk, without any other ornament, Saladin 
might have seemed the plainest dressed man in his own guard. 
But closer inspection discerned in his turban that inestimable 
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gem which was called, hy the poets, the Sea of Light ; the 
diamond on which his signet was engraved, and which he wore 
in a ring^ was probably worth all the jewels of the Eng- 
lish crown ; and a sapphire, which terminated the hilt of his 
cimeter, was not of much inferior value. It should be added, 
that to protect him from the dust, which, in the vicinity of the 
Dead Sea, resembles the finest ashes, or perhaps out of Orien- 
tal pride, the soldan wore a sort of veil attached to his turban, 
which partly obscured the view of his noble features. He 
Tode a milk-white Arabian, which bore him as if conscious and 
proud of his noble burden. 

There was no need of farther introduction. The two heroic 
monarchs — for such they were — threw themselves at once 
from horseback, and the troops halting and the music sud- 
denly ceasing, they advanced to meet each other in profound 
silence ; and, after a courteous inclination on either side, they 
embraced as brethren and equals. The pomp and display upon 
both sides attracted no further notice — no one saw aught save 
Richard and Saladin, and they too beheld nothing but each 
other. The looks with which Richard surveyed Saladin were, 
however, more intently curious than those which the soldan fixed 
upon him ; and the soldan also was the first to break silence. 

^* The Melech Ric *" is welcome to Saladin as water to ihia 
desert. I trust he hath no distrust of this numerous array? 
Excepting the armed slaves of my household, those who sur- 
round you with eyes of wonder and of welcome, are, even 
the humblest of them, the privileged nobles of my thousand 
tribes ; for who, that could claim a title to be present, would 
remain at home when such a prince was to be seen as Richaid, 
with the terrors of whose name, even on the sands of Yemen,t 
the nurse stills. her child, and the free Arab subdues his restive 
Bteed?" 

"And these are all nobles of Araby?'^ said Richard, look« 

* The name by which King Richard was called by the Sancena. 
t Arabia. 
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ing around on wild forms with their persons covered with 
haicks,* their countenance swart f with the sunbeams, their 
teeth as white as ivory, their black eyes glancing with fierce 
and preternatural lustre from under the shade of their turbans, 
and their dress being in general simple, even to meanness. 

" They claim such rank," said Saladin ; " but though numer- 
ous, they are within the conditions of the treaty, and bear no 
arms but the sabre; even the iron of their lances is left 
behind." 

" I fear," muttered De Vaux { in English, " they have left 
them where they can be soon found. A most flourishing 
House of Peers, I confess, and would find Westminster Hall 
something too narrow for them." 

" Hush, De Vaux," said Richard, " I command thee. No- 
ble Saladin," he said, ^^ suspicion and thou cannot exist on the 
same ground. Seest thou," pointing to the litters — "I too 
have brought some champions with me, though armed, perhaps 
in breach of agreement ; for bright eyes and feir features are 
weapons which cannot be left behind." 

The soldan, turning to the litters, made an obeisance as 
lowly as if looking towards Mecca, and kissed the sand in to- 
ken of respect. 

"Nay," said Richard, "they will not fear a closer encoun- 
ter, brother : wilt thou not ride towards their litters, and the 
curtains will be presently withdrawn?" 

" That may not be," said Saladin ; " since not an Arab looks 
on who would not think it shame to the noble ladies to be 
seen with their faces uncovered. But will not my brother 
pass to the tent which his servant hath prepared for him ? 
My principal black slave hath taken order for the reception of 
the princesses ; the ofiicers of my household will attend your 
followers, and ourself will be the chamberlain of the royal 
Richard." 

♦ Haicky a piece of cotton or woollen cloth, worn by the Arabs over the 
tunic, 
t Swart, dark. % Pronounced D9 Vo. 
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He led the way, accordingly, to a splendid pavilion, where 
was every thing that royal luxury could devise. De Vaux, 
who was in attendance, then removed the long riding cloak 
which Richard wore, and he stood before Saladin in the close 
dress which showed to advantage the strength and symmetry 
of his person, while it bore a strong contrast to the flowing 
robes which disguised the thin frame of the Eastern monarch. 
It was Richard's two-handed sword that chiefly attracted the 
attention of the Saracen, a broad, straight blade, the seemingly 
unwieldy length of which extended well nigh from the shoulder 
to the heel of the wearer. 

'^ Had I not," said Saladin, ^ seen this brand flaming in the 
front of battle, like that of Azrael,* I had scarce believed that 
human arm could wield it, Might I request to see the Melech 
Ric strike one blow with it in peace, and in pure trial of 
strength ? " 

" Willingly, noble Saladin," answered Richard ; and looking 
around for something whereon to exercise his strength, he saw 
a steel mace, held by one of the attendants, the handle being 
of the same metal, and about an inch and a half in diameter: 
this he placed on a block of wood. 

The anxiety of De Vaux for his master's honor led him to 
whisper in English, " For the blessed Virgin's sake, beware 
what you attempt, my liege I Your full strength is not as yet 
returned — give no triumph to the infidel." 

" Peace, fool ! " said Richard, standing firm on his ground, 
and casting a fierce glance around : ^^ thinkest thou that I can 
fail in his presence ? " 

The glittering broadsword, wielded by both his hands, rose 
aloft to the king's left shoulder, circled round his head, descend- 
ed with the sway of some terrific engine, and the bar of iron- 
rolled on the ground in two pieces, as a woodsman would sever 
a sapling with a hedging-bilLf 

" By the head of the prophet, a most wonderful blow ! " 

* The name of the angel of cFeath. . 

t Hedffinff^ll, a cutting instrument used in trimming hedges. 
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said the soldan, criticallj and accurately examining the iron 
bar which had been cut asunder ; and the blade of the sword was 
so well tempered as to exhibit not the least token of having 
suffered by the feat it had performed. He then took the king's 
hand, and looking on the size and muscular strength which it 
exhibited, laughed as he placed it beside his own, so lank and 
thin, so inferior in brawn and sinew. 

" Ay, look well " said De Vaux in English ; " it will be long 
ere your long jackanape's fingers do such a feat with your fine 
gilded reaping hook there.'* 

" Silence, De Vaux," said Richard ; " by Our Lady, he un- 
derstands or guesses thy meaning — be not so broad, I pray 
thee." 

The soldan, indeed, presently said "Something I would 
fain attempt ; though, wherefore should the weak show their 
inferiority in presence of the strong ? Yet each land hath its 
own exercises, and this may be new to the Melech Ric" So 
saying, he took fi*om the fioor a cushion of silk and down, and 
placed it upright on one end. " Can thy weapon, my brother, 
sever that cushion ? " he said to King Richard. 

^ No, surely," replied the king ; " no sword on earth, were 
it the Excalibar of King Arthur,* can cut that which opposes 
no steady resistance to the blow." 

" Mark, then," said Saladin ; and tucking up the sleeve of 
his gown, showed his arm, thin indeed and spare, but which 
constant exercise had hardened into a mass consisting of 
nought but bone, brawn, and sinew. He unsheathed his cim- 
eter, a curved and narrow blade, which glittered not like the 
swords of the Franks, but was, on the contrary, of a dull blue 
oolor, marked with ten millions of meandering lines, which 
showed how anxiously the metal had been welded by the ar- 
morer. Wielding this weapon, apparently so inefficient when 
compared to that of Richard, the soldan stood resting his 
weight upon his left foot, which was slightly advanced ; he bal- 

♦ An early British monarch, celebrated in poetry. He had a sword of 
miraculous power called Excalibar. 
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anced himself a. little as if to steady his aim, then stepping at 
once forward, drew the cimeter across the cushion, appljmg 
the edge so dexterously, and with so little apparent effort, thai 
the cushion seemed rather to flEkll asunder than to be divided 
by violence. 

" It is a juggler^s trick," said De Vaux, darting forward and 
snatching up the portion of the cushion which had been cut o% 
as if to assure himself of the reality (^ the feat; ^th»« is 
gramarye* in this.** 

The soldan seemed to comprehend Inm, for he undid the Bon 
of veil which he had hitherto worn, laid it double along the 
edge of his sabre, extended the weapon edgewise in the air, 
and drawing it suddenly through the veU, although it hung on 
the blade entirely loose, severed that also into two parts, which 
floated to different sides of the tent, equally displaying the ex- 
treme temper and sharpness of the weapon, and the exquisite 
dexterity of him who used it 

" Now, in good faith, my brother," said Richard, ** thou art 
even matchless at the trick of the sword, and right perilous 
were it to meet thee. Still, however, I put some faith in a 
downright English blow, and what we cannot do by slight, we 
eke out by strength.'^ 



LXXIV.— THE DEATH OF DE BOUNK 

Sir WAismt Soon. 

[This Itamm is taken from the Lord of the Isles, a poem narrating the chief inddente 
in the life of Bobert Bmoe, King of Scotland, who defeated the English in the battle of 
Bannodcbnm, fought June 24, 1314. A spirited account of the battle oonctudes the 
poem. On the eyening before the fight, as the king was arranging bis troops^ he WM 
attacked by an English knight, who fell in the encounter, as here narrated.] 

The monarch rode along the van 

The foe's approaching force to scan. 

His line to marshal and to range. 

And ranks to square, and fronts to change. 

* Chramaryef witchcraft or magic 
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Alone he rode — fi*om head to heel 
Sheathed in his ready arms of steel ; 
Nor mounted jet on war horse wight,* 
But, till more near the shock of fight, 
Beining a palfrey low and light. 
A diadem of gold was set 
Above his bright steel basinet ; f 
Truncheon or leading staff he lacks, 
Bearing, instead, a battle axe. 
He ranged his soldiers for the fight 
Accoutred thus, in open sight 
Of either host Three bowshots far. 
Paused the deep front of England's war. 
And rested on their arms a while. 
To dose and rank their warlike file. 
And hold high council, if that night 
Should yiew the strife, or dawning light 

O, gay, yet fearful to behold. 
Flashing with steel and rough with gold. 
And bristled o'er with bills and spears. 
With plumes and pennons waving Mr, 
Was that bright battle front I for there 
Rode England's king and peers : 
And who that saw that monarch ride. 
His' kingdom battled by his side. 
Could then his direful doom foretell ? } 
Fair was his seat in knightly selle,§ 
And in his sprightly eye was set 
Some spark of the Plantagenet) 

* Wight J strong. f Bonnet, a small helmet. 

X Edward II., who commanded the English at Bannoekhum, was a feeble- 
minded prince, who was afterwards deposed and cruelly murdered. 

{ SeUe, saddle. 

II The Flantagenets were a family that reigned in England for about thre« 
centuries. Many of them were brave and warlike princes. 

17 
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Though light and wandering was his glance, 

It flashed at sight of shield and lance. 

** Knowest thou," he said, " De Argentine, 

Yon knight who marshals thus their line ? " 

" The tokens on his helmet tell 

The Bruce, my liege : I know him well." 

^ And shall the audacious traitor brave 

The presence where our banners wave ? " 

** So please my liege," said Argentine, 

" Were he but horsed on steed like mine, 

To give him fair and knightly chance, 

I would adventure forth my lance." 

** In battle day," the king replied, 

* Nice tourney rules are set aside. 

Still must the rebel dare our wrath ? 

Set on him — sweep him from our path I " 

And at King Edward's signal soon 

Dashed from the ranks Sir Henry Boune. 

Of Hereford's high blood he came, 

A race renowned for knightly fame. 

He burned before his monarch's eye 

To do some deed of chivalry ; 

He spurred his steed, he couched his lance. 

And darted on the Bruce at once. 

As motionless as rocks that bide 

The wrath of the advancing tide 

The Bruce stood fast. Each breast beat higlr 

And dazzled was each gazing eye ; 

The heart had hardly timfe to think. 

The eyelid scarce had time to wink. 

While on the king, like flash of flame. 

Spurred to full speed the war horse came. 

The partridge may the falcon mock, 

If that shght palfrey stand the shock ; 

But swerving from th« knight's career, 
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Just as thej met, Bruce shunned the spear. 
Onward the baffled warrior bore 
His course — but soon his course was o'erl 
High in his stirrups stood the king, 
And gave his battle axe the swing. 
Right on De Boune, the whiles he passed, 
Fell that stem dint, the first, the last ! 
Such strength upon the blow was put, 
The helmet crushed like hazel nut ; 
The axe shaft, with its brazen clasp. 
Was shivered to the gauntlet grasp. 
Springs from the blow the startled horse, 
Drops to the plain the lifeless corse ; 
First of that fatal field, how soon. 
How sudden, fell the fierce De Boune I 



LXXV.— THE FORGIVEN DEBT. 

L. M. Sakgint. 

AsorT the beginning of the present century, a Boston 
merchant, who had ibeen extensively engaged in commerce, 
died in a good old age, without leaving any will. He had 
been for many years largely interested in the fishing business, 
and his name was familiar to all the hardy fishermen of Cape 
Cod. His eldest son administered upon the estate. 

Among his papers, a package of considerable size was found, 
after his death, carefully tied up, and labelled as follows: 
" Notes, due bills, and accounts against sundry persons down 
along shore. Some of these may be got by a suit or severe 
dunning. But the people are poor ; most of them have had 
fisherman's luck. My children will do as they think best 
Perhaps they wiU think, with me, that it is best to bum this 
package entire." 

*^ About a month," said my informant, ^^ after our &thor died, 
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the SODS met together, and, after some general remarks, our 
eldest brother, the administrator, produced this package, of 
whoae existence we were abreadj apprised, read the superscrip- 
tion, and asked what course should be taken in regard to it. 
Another brother, a few years younger than the eldest, a man 
of strong, impuMve temperament, unable at the moment to ex- 
press his feeling by words, while he brushed the tears from his 
eyes with one hand, by a spasmodic jerk of the other towards 
the fireplace, indicated his desire to have the paper put into 
the flames. It was suggested by another of our number, that 
it might be well first to make a list of the debtors' names, and 
of the dates and accounts, that we might be enabled, as the in- 
tended discharge was for all, to inform such as might ofier pay- 
ment, that their debts were forgiven. On the following day 
we again assembled ; the list had been prepared, and all the 
notes, due bills, and accounts, whose amount, including inter- 
est, exceeded thirty-two thousand dollars, were committed to 
the flames. 

" It was in the month of June, about four months after our 
father's death, that, as I was sitting in my eldest brother's 
counting room, waiting for an opportunity to speak to him, 
there came in a hard-favored, little old man, who looked as if 
time and rough weather had been to the windward of him for 
seventy years. He asked if my brother was not the executor. 
He replied that he was administrator, as our father died intes- 
tate. ' Well,' said the stranger, * I have come up fix)m the Cape 
to pay a debt I owed the old gentleman.' My brother," con- 
tinued my informant, ^ requested him to be seated, being at 
the moment engaged. 

^ The old man sat down, and putting on his glasses, drew 
out a very ancient leather wallet. When he had done, 
and sat, with quite a parcel of notes, waiting his turn, 
slowly twisting his thumbs, with his old, gray, meditative eyes 
upon the floor, he sighed ; and I well supposed the money, as 
the phrase runs, came hard, and secretly wished the old man's 
name might be found upon the forgiven list. My brother was 
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soon at leisure, and asked bim the common questions, his name, 
&c. The original debt was four hundred and forty dollars ; it 
had stood a long time, and with the interest amounted to a 
sum between seven and eight hundred dollars. M7 brother 
went to his table, and after examining the forgiven list atten- 
tively, a sudden smile lighted up his countenance, and told me 
the truth at a glance — the old man's name was there 1 Mj 
brother quietly took a chair by his side, and a conversation en- 
sued between them which I shall never forget. ^ Your note 
is outlawed,'* said my brother ; * it was dated twelve years ago, 
payable in two years ; there is no witness, and no interest has 
ever been paid ; you are not bound to pay this note : we can- 
not recover the amount.' 

^ ^ Sir,' said the old man, ^ I wish to pay it It is the only 
heavy debt I have in the world. I shoiU^ like to pay it;' and 
he laid the bank notes before my brother, and requested him 
to count them over. 

^ ' I cannot take this money,' said my brother. 

" The old man became alarmed. ' I have cast simple interest 
for twelve years and a little over,' said the old man. ^ I will 
pay you compound interest if you say so. That debt ought to 
have been paid long ago ; but your father, sir, was very indul- 
gent; he knew I had been unfortunate, and told me not to 
worry about it.* 

^ My brother then set the whole matter plainly before him 
and, taking the bills, returned them to the old man, telling him, 
that although our father left no formal will, he had recom- 
mended to his children to destroy certain notes, due bills, and 
other evidences of debt, and release those who might be legally 
bound to pay them. For a moment the worthy old man seemed 
to be stupefied. After he had collected himself and wiped a 
few tears fix>m his eyes, he stated, that from the time he had 
heard of our father's death, he had raked and scraped, and 
pinched and spared, to get the money together for the payment 

* By law, notes bMome ouflawed in six yean from the time of payment 
17* 
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of this debt ' About ten days ago/ said he, *■ I had made up 
the sum within twenty dollars. My wife knew how much the 
payment of this debt lay upon my spirits, and advised me to 
sell a cow, and make up the difference, and get the heavy bur- 
den off my spirits. I did so — and now what will my wife say ? 
I must get home to the Cape and tell her this good news. 
She'll probably say over the very words she said when she put 
her hands on my shoulder as we parted — ^^ I have never seen 
the righteous man forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.'" 
After a hearty shake of the hand, and a blessing upon our 
father's memory, he went upon his way rejoicing. 

"^ After a short silence, seizing his pencil and making a cast, 
— * There,' exclaimed my brother, *your part of the amount 
would be so much: contrive a plan to convey to me your 
share of the pleasure derived fix>m this operation, and the 
money is at your service.'" 



LXXVL— PASSAGES FROM OOWPER'S TASK. 

[The Task is a moral and descriptlye poem in six books, in which the chaneteristle 
qnalitiee of the poet's genius are most happily displayed.] 

Cowper's Description op Himself. 
I WAS a stricken deer, that left the herd 
Long since : with many an arrow deep infixed 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew. 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 
There was I found by one who had himself 
Been hurt by the archers. In his side he bore, 
And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars. 
With gentle force soliciting the darts. 
He drew them forth, and healed, and bade me live. 



Rural Sounds. 

Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds. 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
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The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds. 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not imlike 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore. 
And lull the spirit while they fill the mind ; 
Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 
Of neighboring fountain, or of rills that slip 
Through the deft rock, and, chiming as they &1I 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 



Variety. 



The earth was made so various, that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, might be indulged. 
Prospects, however lovely, may be seen 
Till half their beauties fade ; the weary sight, 
Too well acquainted with their smiles, slides off 
Fastidious, seeking less £uniliar scenes. 



Vanttt op Earthly Possessions. 

All flesh is grass, and all its glory &des 
Like the fair flower dishevelled in the wind: 
Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream : 
The man we celebrate must find a tomb. 
And we, that worship him, ignoble graves. 
Nothing is proof against the general curse 
Of vanity, that seizes all below. 
The only amaranthine * flower on earth 
Is virtue ; the only lasting treasure, truth. 

* Amaranthine^ mifkding. 
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t A Greenhouse. 

Who loves a garden loves a greenhouse too. 
Unconscious of a less propitious clime, 
There blooms exotic beauty, warm and snug, 
While the winds whistle and the snows descend. 
The spiry myrtle with unwithering leaf 
Shines there, and flourishes. The golden boast 
Of Portugal and Western India there, 
The ruddier orange, and the paler Hme, 
Peep through their polished foliage at the storm. 
And seem to smile at what they need not fear. 



The Postman. 

Hark I 'tis the twanging horn o'er yonder bridge. 

That with its wearisome but needful length 

Bestrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 

Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright ; — 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world. 

With spattered boots, strapped waist, and frozen locks; 

News fix>m all nations lumbering at his back. 

True to his charge, the close-packed load behind, 

Yet careless what he brings, his one concern 

Is to conduct it to the destined inn ; 

And, having dropped the expected bag, pass on. 

He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch, 

Cold and yet cheerful : messenger of grief 

Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some ; 

To him indifferent whether grirf or joy. 



Winter. 



O Winter, ruler of the inverted year, 

Thy scattered hair with sleet-like ashes filled. 

Thy breath congealed upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
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Fringed with a beard made white with other snows 

Than those of age, thj forehead wrapped in clouds, 

A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thj throne 

A sliding car, indebted to no wh^ls. 

But urged by storms along its slippery way, ^ 

I love thee, all unlovely as thou seein'sti 

And dreaded as thou art. 



Evening. 

Come, evening, once again, season of peace; 
Return, sweet evening, and continue long 1 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west, 
With matron step slow-moving, while the Night 
Treads on thy sweeping train ; one hand employed 
In letting fall the curtain of repose 
On bird and beast, the other charged for man 
With sweet oblivion of the cares of day ; 
Not sumptuously adorned, not needing aid. 
Like homely-featured Night, of clustering gems ; 
A star or two, just twinkling on thy brow. 
Suffices thee ; save that the moon is thine, 
Not less than hers, not worn indeed on high, 
With ostentatious pageantry, but set 
With modest grandeur in thy purple zone, 
Resplendent less, but of an ampler round. 



Wisdom and Knowledge. 

Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one. 
Have ofltimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass, 
The mere materials with which Wisdom builds. 
Till smoothed, and squared, and fitted to its place, 
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Does but encumber whom its seems t' emich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 



Woods in Winter. 

I tread 
The walk still verdant under oaks and elms, 
Whose outspread branches overarch the glade. 
The roof, though movable through all its length 
As the wind sways it, has yet well sufficed, 
And intercepting in their silent fall 
The frequent flakes, has kept a path for me. 
No noise is here, or none that hinders thought 
The redbreast warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and more than half suppressed. 
Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 
From spray to spray, where'er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig the pendent drops of ice, 
That tinkle in the withered leaves below ; 
Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft, 
Charms more than sUence. 



LXXVn.— THE RIVER SAOO. 

J. O. Ltonb. 

[The Sacohas its springs in New Hampshire, near the Notch of the White Hoontaini^ 
and reaches the Atlantic after a winding course through the State of Maine. It reoeiveg 
the waters of many lakes and streams, passes over numerous fcii«, and is throughout 
remarkable for its clearness and beauty.] 

Forth from New Hampshire's granite steeps 

Fair Saco rolls in chainless pride. 
Rejoicing as it laughs and leaps 

Down the gray mountain's rugged side: 
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The stem, rent crags, and tall, dark pines, 
Watch that young pilgrim passing by, 

While close above them frowns or shines 
The black, torn cloud, or deep-blue sky. 

Soon, gathering strength, it swifUy takes 

Through Bartlett's vales its tuneful way, 
Or hides in Conway's fragrant brakes. 

Retreating from the glare of day ; 
Now, ftdl of vigorous life, it springs 

From the strong mountain's circling arms. 
And roams, in wide and lucid rings 

Among green Fryburg's woods and farms. 

Here, with low voice, it comes and calls 

For tribute from some hermit lake ; 
And. here it wildly foams and falls. 

Bidding the forest echoes wake : 
Now sweeping ohi it runs its race 

By mound and mill in playful glee ; 
Now welcomes with its pure embrace 

The vestal waves of Ossipee. 

At last, with loud and solemn roar. 

Spuming each rocky ledge and bar. 
It sinks where, on the sounding shore. 

The broad Atlantic heaves afar. 
There on old ocean's faithful breast 

Its wealth of waves it proudly flings ? 
And there its weary waters rest, 

Clear as they left their crystal springs. 

Sweet stream ! it were a fate divine. 

Till this world's tasks and toils were done, 

To go, like those bright floods of thine. 
Refreshing all, enslaved by none ; 
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To pass through scenes of calm and strife, 
Singing like thee, with holy mirth, 

And dose in peace a varied life, 
Unsullied bj one stain of earth. 



LXXVin.— BEHIND TIMR 

FEBU&ir HUHT. 

A RAILROAD train was rushing along at almost lightning 
speed. A curve was just ahead, beyond which was a station 
at which the cars usually passed each other. The conductor 
^was late, so late that the period during which the down tndn 
was to wait had nearly elapsed : but he hoped yet to pass the 
curve safely. Suddenly a locomotive dashed into sight right 
ahead. Li an instant^ there was a collision. A shriek, a shock, 
and fifty souls were in eternity ; and all because an engineer 
had been behind time. 

A great battle was going on. Column after column had 
been precipitated for eight mortal hours on the enemy posted 
along the ridge of a hilL The summer sun was sinking to 
the west ; reenforcements for the obstinate defenders were al- 
ready in sight; it was necessary to carry the position with one 
final charge, or every thing would be lost A powerful corps 
had been summoned from across the country, and if it came up 
in season all would yet be right: The great conqueror, confi- 
dent in its arrival, formed his reserve into an attacking col- 
umn, and led them down the hilL The whole world knows 
the result Grouchy* failed 'to appear; the imperial guard 
was beaten back ; Waterloo was lost. Napoleon died a pris- 
oner at St Helena because one of his marshals was behind 
time, 

A leading firm in commercial circles had long struggled 
against bankruptcy. As it had enormous assets in Califoniiay 

* Ptonmmeed &roo^9h§9. 
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it expected remittances by a certain day, and if the simis prom- 
ised arrived, its credit, its honor, and its fiiture prosperity 
would be preserved. But week after week elapsed without 
bringing the gold. At last came the fatal day on which the 
firm had bills maturing to enormous amounts. The steamer 
was telegraphed at daybreak ; but it was found on inquiry 
that she brought no funds ; and the house failed. The next 
arrival brought nearly half^a million to the insolvents, but it 
was too late ; they were ruined because their agent, in remit* 
ting, had been hehind time. 

A condemned man was led out for execution. He had 
taken human life, but under circumstances of the greatest 
provocation, and public sympathy was active in his behalf. 
Thousands had signed petitions for a reprieve, a favorable an- 
swer had been expected the night before, and though it had 
not come, even tibie sheriff felt confident that it would yet ar- 
rive in season. Thus the morning passed without the appear- 
ance of the messenger. The last moment was up. The pris- 
oner to^L his place on the drop, the cap was drawn over his eyes, 
Che bolt was drawn, and a lifeless body swung revolving in the 
wind. Just at that moment a horseman came into sight, gal- 
loping down hill, his steed covered with foam. He carried a 
packet in his right hand, which he waved partially to the crowd. ^ 
He was the express rider with the reprieve. But he had come 
too late. A comparatively innocent man had died an ignomin- 
ious death, because a watch had been five minutes too slow, 
making its bearer arrive hehind time. 

It is continually so in life. The best laid plans, the most 
important affairs, the fortunes of individuals, the weal of na- 
tions, honor, happiness, life itself, are daily sacrificed because 
somebody is ^* behind time." There are men who always fail 
in whatever they undertake, simply because they are " behind 
time.** There are others who put off reformation year by 
year, till death seizes them, and they perish unrepentant, be- 
cause forever " behind time." Five minutes in a crisis is worth 
years. It is but a little period, yet it faafl often saved a fortune 
1% 
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or redeemed a people. If there is one virtue that should be 
cultivated more than another by him who would succeed ia 
life, it is punctuality ; if there is one error that should be 
avoided, it is being behind time. 



LXXIX.— TWO WINTER PICTUIIES. 

[It !• often interesting to compare poems written npon thejsame snl^feot, by dilfereBt 
MithocB, ftt different periods. In New England, nearly every winter gives ns the op* 
portanity of seeing the beautiftil appearance presented by the leafless trees, when rain 
has been suddenly fi>Uowed by a sharp frost; and it is not to be wondered at that so 
dasiling a spectacle should have furnished a theme to poets. Two pieces snggested by 
this sight are here given. The first was written by AMBRoex Philips, an BngUsh poet, 
who was bom in 1671, and died in 1749. It forms part of a poetical epistle addressed 
by the anUior to tbe Earl of Dorset, from Copenhagen, dated March 9, 1709.] 

And yet but lately have I seen even here 

The winter in a lovely dress appear. 

Ere yet the clouds let fall the treasured snow. 

Or winds began through hazy skies to blow. 

At evening a keen eastern breeze arose, 

And the descending rain unsullied froze. 

Soon as the silent shades of night withdrew, 

The ruddy mom disclosed at once to view 

The face of nature in a rich disguise, 

And brightened every object to my eyes. 

For every shrub, and every blade of grass, 

And every pointed thorn, seemed wrought in glass. 

In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns show. 

While through the ice the crimson berries glow. 

The thick-sprung reeds, which watery marshes yield, 

Seemed polished lances in a hostile field. 

The stag, in limpid currents, with surprise, 

Sees crystal branches on his forehead rise. 

The spreading oak, the beach, and towering pine, 

Glazed over, in the freezing ether shine. 

The frighted birds the rattling branches shun. 
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Which wave and glitter in the distant sun. 

When if a sudden giist of wind arise, 

The brittle forest into atoms flies ; 

The crackling wood beneath the tempest bends, 

And in a spangled shower the prospect ends. 

Or if a southern gale the region warm, 

And by degrees unbind the wintry charm, 

The traveller a miry country sees, 

And journeys sad beneath the drooping trees. 



[The second is by our own coantryman, Betant.] 

But Winter has yet brighter scenes — he boasts 

Splendors beyond what gorgeous summer knows ; 

Or autumn with his many fruits, and woods 

All flushed with many hues. Come when the rains 

Have glazed the snow, and clothed the trees with ice. 

While the slant sun of February pours 

Into the bowers a flood of light Approach ! 

Th' incrusted surface shall upbear thy steps, 

And the broad, arching portals of the grove 

Welcome thy entering. Look ! the massy trunks 

Are cased in the pure crystal ; each light spray, 

Nodding and tinkling in the breath of heaven, 

is studded with its trembling water drops, 

That glimmer with .an amethystine light 

But round the parent stem the long, low boughs 

Bend, in a glittering ring, and arbors hide 

The grassy floor. O, you might deem the spot 

The spacious cavern of some virgin mine, 

Deep in the womb of earth — where the gems grow. 

And diamonds put forth radiant rods and bud 

With amethyst and topaz — and the place 

Lit up, most royally, with the pure beam 

That dwells in them. Or haply the vast hall 

Of fairy palace, that outlasts the night, 
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And fades not in the glory of the sun ; — 
Where crystal colunms send forth slender shafts 
And crossing arches, and fantastic aisles 
Wind from the sight in brightness, and are lost 
Among the crowded pillars. Raise thine eye ; 
Thou seest no cavern roof, no palace vault ; 
There the blue sky and the white drifting doud 
Look in. Again the wildered fancy dreams 
Of spouting fountains, frozen as they rose. 
And fixed with ay their branching jets, in air, 
Anil all their sluices sealed. All, all is light ; 
Light without shade But all shall pass away 
With the next sun. From numberless vast trunks, 
Loosened, the crashing ice shall make a sound 
Like the far roar of rivers, and the eve 
Shall close o'er the brown woods as it was wont. 



LXXX.— THE WINGED WORSHIPPERS. 

Spbaqux. 

[ChArles Spngne is a natiTe of Boston, and has always lived here. He is a man of 
boBiness as well as a poet and scholar. His poetry is gracefal and finished, and marked 
by a fine tone of moral feeling. — Two swallows, having flown into church daring divine 
■errice, were addressed in the following stansas.] 

Gay, guiltless pair, 
What seek ye from the fields of heaven ? 

Ye have no need of prayer. 
Ye have no sins to be forgiven. 

Why perch ye here. 
Where mortals to their Maker bend ? 

Can your pure spirits fear 
The God ye never could offend ? 
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Ye never knew 
The crimes for which we come to weep : 

Penance is not for you, 
Blessed wanderers of the upper deep. 

To you 'tis given 
To wake sweet nature's untaught lays. 

Beneath the arch of heaven 
To chirp away a life of praise. 

Then spread each wing, 
Far, far above, o'er lakes and lands. 

And join the choirs that sing 
In yon blue dome not reared with hands. 

Or, if ye stay 
To note the consecrated hour, 

Teach me the airy way. 
And let me try your envied power. 

Above the crowd 
On upward wings could I but fly, 

Pd bathe in yon bright cloud, 
And seek the stars that gem the sky. 

'Twere heaven indeed 
Through fields of trackless light to soar. 

On nature's charms to feed, 
And nature's own great God adore. 
18* 
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LXXXL — THE FORGED DEED. 

Miss Edgewobth. 

[Maria Edgeworth was born in Oxford county, England, in 1767, and died in 1849. 
She was one of the most excellent writers of her time; her works being distinguished 
fl>r their good sense, their sound moral tone, their accurate discrimination in the draw- 
ing.of character, and their happy blending of humor and pathos. She did much Jbr 
the cause of education, and the training of youthful minds. 

The following lesson is from one of her novels called Patronage. Sir Robert l^ercj 
is in possession of an estate, which he had formerly recovered of his cousin, Lewis Per- 
cy, because the latter had lost his title deeds. In time the deeds are found, and Lewis 
Percy sues for the property, and lus son, Alfred Percy, a young lawyer, ia his counsel At 
the trial, Sir Robert Percy produces a forged deed, and brings forward an old man, to 
■wear fUsely in support of it. This deed purports to have been drawn by Sir John 
Percy, the grandikther of both parties, and is called a deed of reTocation ; that is, a 
deed revoking, or setting aside, a previous conveyance under which Lewis Percy held 
Ills estate.] 

William Clerke, the only surviving witness to the deed of 
revocation produced by Sir Robert Percy, was the person on 
whose evidence the cause principally rested. He was now 
summoned to appear, and room was made for him. He was 
upwards of eighty years of age : he came slowly into court, 
and stood supporting himself upon his staff, his head covered 
with thin gray hairs, his countenance placid and smiling, and 
his whole appearance so respectable, so venerable, as to prepos- 
sess immediately the jury and the court in his favor. 

Alfred Percy could scarcely believe it possible that such a 
man as this could be induced to support a forgery. After being 
sworn, he was desired to sit down, which he did, bowing respect- 
fully to the court. Sir Robert Percy's counsel proceeded to 
examine him as to the points they desired to establish. 

" Your name is William Gierke — is it not? " 

" My name is WiUiam Gierke," answered the old man, in a 
feeble voice. 

" Did you ever see this paper before ? " showing him the 
deed. 

" I did. I was present when Sir John Percy signed it. He 
bade me witness it, that is, write my name at the bottom, which 
I did, and then he said, < Take notice, William Gierke : this is 
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a deed revoking the deed by which I made over my Hamp- 
shire estate to my yomigest grandson, Lewis Percy — " 

The witness was going on, but the comisel interrupted. 

" You saw Sir John Percy sign this deed ; you are sure of 
that?" 

" I am sure of that." 

" Is this Sir John Percy's signature ? " 

^^ It is ; the very same I saw him write ; and here iB my 
own name, that he bade me put just there." 

" You can swear that this is your handwriting? " 

« I can : I do." 

" Do you recollect what time Sir John Percy signed this 
deed?" 

" Yes ; about three or four days before his death." 

^ Very well, that is all we want of you, Mr. Gierke." 

Alfred Percy desired that Gierke should be detained thai 
he might cross-examine him. The defendants went on, pro- 
duced their evidence, examined all their witnesses, and estab- 
lished all they desired. 

Then it came Alfred's turn to cross-examine the witnesses 
that had been produced by his adversary. 

When William Gierke reappeared, Alfred regarding him 
steadfastly, the old man's countenance changed a Uttle ; but 
still he looked prepared to stand a cross-examination. In spite 
of all his efforts, however, he trembled. 

" Your name is William Gierke, and this," said Alfred, point- 
ing to the witness's signature, " is your handwriting ?" 

" Yes, I say it is." 

^ You can write then ? " putting a pen into his hand ; " be 
so good as to write a few words in the presence of the court" 
He took the pen, but ailer making some fruitless attempts, re- 
plied, " I am too old to write. I have not been able to write 
my name these many years. Indeed, sir, indeed you are too 
hard upon one like me. God knows," said he, looking up to 
heaven, some thought with feeling, some suspected with hypoc- 
risy — " God knows, sir, I speak the truth, and nothing but the 
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troth. Hare jou any more questiQiis to put to me ? I am 
ready to tell all I know. What interest have I to conceal any 
thing f ** continued he, his voice gaining strength and confidence 
as he leent on repeating the lesson which he had been taught* 

It was a long, a long while ago, he said, since it all had 
happened ; but, thank Heaven, his memory had been spared him, 
and he remembered all that had passed, the same as if it was but 
yesterday. He recollected how Sir John looked, where he sat, 
what he said when he signed this deed ; and, moreover, he had 
often before heard of a dislike Sir John had taken to his young- 
er grandson, ay, to that young gentleman's £Ediher, looking al 
Alfred : ^ And I was very sorry to hear it, very sony there 
should be any dispute in the family, for I loved them all," said 
he, wiping his eyes ; ^ ay, I loved them all alike, from the 
time they were in their cradles. I remember, too, once, Sir 
John said to me^ ^William Gierke,' says he, ^you are a faithful 
lad *— for I was a lad once " — 

Alfred had judiciously allowed the witness to go on as frur 
as he pleased with his story, in the expectaticm that some ex- 
aggeration and contradiction would appear ; but the judge now 
interrupted the old man, observing that this was nothing to the 
pixrpose, that he must not take up the time of the court with 
idle tales, but that, if ^e had any thing more to give in evidence 
respecting the deed, he should relate it. 

The judge was thought to be severe ; and the old man, after 
glancing his eye on the jury, bowed with an air of resignation, 
and an appearance of difficulty, which excited their compassion. 

*^ We may let him go now, my lord, may we not ?" said Sir 
Kobert Percy's couiisel. 

^ With the permission of his lordship, I wAl ask one other 
question,'' said Alfred. 

Now, it should be observed that after the first examinatioo 
of this witness, Alfred had heard him say to Mr. Sharpe,* 
^ They forgot to bring out what I had to say about the seaL* 
To which Sharpe had replied, " Enough without it." 

• Mr. Shaipe Was Sir Boberl^ercj'i attorn^. 
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Alfred bad examined the seal, and had observed that there 
was something underneath it : through a small hole in the 
parchment, he saw something between the parchment and the 
sealing wax. 

" You were present, I think 70U say, Mr. Gierke, not only 
when this deed was signed, but when it was sealed ? '' 

^ I was, sir," cried Gierke, eager to bring out this part of the 
evidence, as it had been prepared for him by Sir Robert : " I 
surely was ; and I remember it particularly, because of a little 
remarkable circumstance. Sir John, God bless him ! — I think 
I see him now — My lord, under this seal," continued the old 
man, addressing himself to the judge, and putting his shriv- 
elled finger upon the seal — " under this very seal Sir John put 
a sixpence, and he called upon me to observe him doing it ; 
for, my lord, it is my opinion he thought then of what might 
come to pass — he had a sort of foreboding of this day. And 
now, my lord, order them, if you please, to break the seal -^ 
break it before them all — and if there is not the sixpence 
under it, why, this deed is not Sir John's, and this is none of my 
writing, and," cried he, lifting up his hands and eyes, ^^ I am a 
liar and perjured." 

There was a profound silence. The seal was broken: the 
sixpence appeared. It was handed in triumph by Sir Robert 
Percy's counsel to the jury and to the judge. There seemed 
to be no longer a doubt remaining in the minds of the jury, 
and a murmur of congratulation among the partisans of Sir 
Robert seemed to anticipate the verdict 

" Tis all over, I fear, " whispered Alfred's associate counsel 
to him ; ^ you have done all that could be done ; but they have 
sworn through every thing : it is all over with us." 

" Not yet," said Alfred. Every eye turned upon him, some 
from pity, some from curiosity to see how he bore his defeat. 
At length, when there was silence, he begged to be permitted 
to look at the sixpence. The judge ordered that it should be 
shown to him. He held it to the light to examine the date of 
the coin ; he discovered a fidnt impression of a head on tho 
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sixpence, and, upon closer inspection, he made out the date, 
and showed clearly that the date of the coin was later than 
the date of the deed ; so that there was an absolute impossi- 
bility that this sixpence could have been put under the seal of 
the deed by Sir John. 

The moment Alfred stated this fact, the counsel on the op- 
posite side took the sixpence, examined it, threw down his 
brief, and left the court. People looked at each other in as- 
tonishment. The judge ordered that William Gierke should 
be detained, that he might be prosecuted for perjury. 

The old man fell back senseless. Mr. Sharpe and Sir Rob- 
ert Percy pushed their way together out of court, disclaimed 
by all who till now appeared as their friends. No further evi- 
dence was offered, and the trial closed. The judge gave a 
short, impressive charge to the jury, who, without withdrawing, 
instantly gave their verdict in favor of the plaintiff, Lewis 
Percy — a verdict that was received with loud acclamations^ 
which not even respect for the court could restrain.* 



LXXXn.— THE SHEPHERD AND PHILOSOPHER. 

Gat. 

[John Oay was born in the county of Deronshire, England, in 1688, and died In 1732. 
He wrote comedies, farces, pastorals, fables, and songs. He has a respectable rank 
among the minor English poets.] 

Remote from cities lived a swain, 
Unvexed with all the cares of gain ; 
His head was silvered o'er with age, 
And long experience made him sage ; 

* Richard Lovell Edgeworth, the father of Maria Edgeworth, states b^ 
his Memoirs that the remarkable circmnstance of the sixpence, as narrated 
in the above lesson, actually occurred in a trial in which his own father was 
plaintiff, who gained his suit in consequence of the detection of the forgery by 
the date of the coin, which was found to be five years subsequent to that of 
the deed. 
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. r 

In summer's heat and winter's cold, 
He fed his flock and penned the fold; 
His hours in cheerful labor flew, 
Nor envy nor ambition knew ; 
His wisdom and his honest fame 
Through all the country raised his name. 

A deep philosopher (whose rules 
Of moral life were drawn from schools) 
T^e shepherd's homely cottage sought, 
And thus explored his reach of thought 
•* « Whence is thy learning ? Hath thy toil 

O'er books consumed the midnight oil ? 
Hast thou old Greece and Rome surveyed. 
And the vast sense of Plato * weighed ? 
Hath Socrates * thy soul refined, 
And hast thou fathomed Tully's * mind ? 
Or like the wise Ulysses,* thrown, 
By various fates, on realms unknown, 
Hast thou through many cities strayed 
Their customs, laws, and manners weighed ? " 

The shepherd modestly replied, 
** I ne'er the paths of learning tried ; 
Nor have I roamed in foreign parts, 
To read mankind, their laws and arts ; 
For man is practised in disguise ; 
He cheats the most discerning eyes ; 
Who by that search shall wiser grow. 
When we ourselves can never know ? 
The little knowledge I have gained 
Was all from simple nature drained ; 
Hence my life's maxims took their rise ; 
Hence grew my settled hate to vice. 

* Plato and Socrates were renowned Greek philosophers. Tully, or Mar- 
cus Tullius Cicero, was a famous Roman orator and philosopher. Ulysses 
was an imaginary hero, whose adventures form the subject of Homer's 
Odyssey. 
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" The daily labors of ibe bee 
Awake mj soul to industry : 
Who can observe the careful ant^ 
And not provide for future want ? 
My dog (the trustiest of his kind) 
With gratitude inflames my mind : 
I mark his true, his faithful way. 
And in my service copy Tray. 
In constancy and nuptial love, 
I learn my duty from the dove. 
The hen, who from the diilly air. 
With pious wing, protects her car^ 
And every fowl that flies at large. 
Instructs me in a parent's charge. 

" From nature too I took my rule. 
To shun contempt and ridicule. 
I never, with important air. 
In conversation overbear. 
Can grave and formal pass for wis^ 
When men the solenm owl despise ? 
My tongue within my lips I rein ; 
For who talks much must talk in yain. 
We from the wordy torrent fly : 
Who listens to the chattering pie ? 
Nor would I, with felonious flight, 
By stealth invade my neighbor's right. 
. Bapacious animals we hate : 
Kites, hawks, and wolves deserve thdr fiite. 
Do we not just abhorrence find 
Against the toad and serpent kind ? 
But envy, calumny, and spite 
Bear stronger venom in their bite. 
Thus every object of creation 
Can furnish hints to contemplation, 
And from the most minute and mean 
A virtuous mind can morals glean." 
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^ Thj fisune is just," the sage replies ; 
" Thy virtue proves thee truly wise. 
Pride often guides the author^s pen ; 
Books as affected are as men : 
But he who studies nature's laws. 
From certain truth his maxims draws ; 
And those, without our schools, suffice 
To make men moral, good, and wise.** 



LXXXnL — BOYHOOD OF WASHINGTON. 

Ismro. 

^OBGE Washington was bom in the county of West- 
moreland, in the State of Virginia, February 22, 1732. His 
fatibier was Augustine Washington; and the maiden name 
of his mother, his father^s second wife, was Mary BalL 
He was the eldest child of the second marriage. The house 
in .which he was bom stood upon Bridge's Greek, and com- 
manded a view over many miles of the Potomac, and the 
opposite shore of Maryland. It had probably been purchased 
with the property, and was one of the primitive form houses of 
Virginia. The roof was steep, and sloped down into low, pro- 
jecting eaves. It had four rooms on the ground floor, and 
others in the attic; and an immense chimney at each end. 
Not a vestige of it remains. Two or three decayed fig trees, 
with shmbs and vines, linger about the place ; and here and 
there a flower grown wild serves ^ to mark where a garden 
has been." Such, at least, was .the case a few years since ; 
but these may have likewise passed away. A stone marks the 
site of the house, and an inscription denotes its being the birth- 
place of Washington. 

Not long after the birth of George, his father removed to an 
estate in Stafford county, opposite Fredericsburg. The house 
was similar in style to the one at Bridge's Creek, and stood on 
19 
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a rising ground, overlooking a meadow which bordered the 
Rappahannock. This was the home of George's boyhood: 
the meadow was his play ground, and the scene of his athletic 
sports ; but this home, like that in which he was bom, has 
disappeared; the site is only to be traced by fragments of 
bricks, china, and earthen ware. 

He received the rudiments of education in the best estab- 
lishment for the purpose that the neighborhood afforded. It 
was what was called, in popular parlance, an "old £3 Id schoo) 
house ; " humble enough in its pretensions, and kept by one of 
his father's tenants named Hobby, who, moreover, was sexton, 
of the parish. The instruction doled out to him must have 
been of the simplest kind — reading, writing, and ciphering, 
perhaps ; but George had the benefit of mental and moral 
culture at home, from an excellent father, who impressed the 
ductile mind of his child with high maxims of religion and 
virtue, and imbued him with a spirit of justice and generosity, 
and above all a scrupulous love of truth. 

Augustine Washington, his father, died in April, 1743, after 
a short illness, and when but forty-nine years of age. George 
had been absent from home on a visit during his father's ill- 
ness, and just returned in time to receive a parting look of 
affection. 

The children of the second marriage, by their father's will, 
were left under the guardianship of their mother, to whom 
were intrusted the proceeds of all their property until they 
should severally come of age. She proved herself worthy of 
the trust Endowed with plain, direct good sense, thorough 
conscientiousness, and prompt decision, she governed her family 
strictly, but kindly; exacting deference, while she inspired 
affection. George, being her eldest son, was thought to be her 
favorite ; yet she never gave him undue preference, and the im- 
plicit deference exacted from him in childhood continued to be 
habitually observed by him to the day of her death. He in- 
herited from her a high temper and a spirit of conmiand ; but 
her early precepts and example taught him to restrain and 
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govern that temper, and to square his conduct ojf the exact 
principles of equity and justice. 

Tradition gives an interesting picture of the widow, with 
her little flock gathered around her, as was her daily wont^ 
reading to them lessons of morality and religion out of some 
standard work. Her favorite volume was Sir Matthew Hale's 
Contemplations, moral and divine. The admirable maxims 
therein contained, Jfor outward action as well as self-govern- 
ment, sank deep into the mind of George, and, doubtless, had 
a great influence in forming his character. They certainly 
were exemplified in his conduct throughout life. This mother's 
manual, bearing his mother's name, Mary Washington, written 
with her own hand, was ever preserved by him with filial care, 
and may be still seen at Mount Vernon. A precious document I 
Let those who wish to know the moral foundation of his charac- 
ter consult its pages. 

Having no longer the benefit of a father's instructions at 
home, and the scope of tuition of Hobby, the sexton, being too 
limited for the growing wants of his pupil, George was now 
sent to reside with his brother, Augustine Washington, at 
Bridge's Creek, and enjoy the benefit of a superior school in 
that neighborhood, kept by a Mr. Williams. His education, 
however, was plain and practical. He never attempted the 
learned languages, nor manifested any inclination for rhetoric 
or belles-lettres. His object, or the object of his friends, seems 
to have been confined to fitting him for ordinary business. His 
manuscript school books still exist, and are models of neatness 
and accuracy. One of them, it is true, a ciphering book, pre- 
served in the library at Mount Vernon, has some school-boy 
attempts at calligraphy * — nondescript birds, executed with a 
flourish of the pen, or profiles of faces, probably intended for 
those of his schoolmates — the rest are all grave and business- 
like. Before he was thirteen years of age, he had copied into 
a volume forms for all kinds of mercantile and legal papers, bills 

* CalUffrapkyf fine or ornamental penmanship. 
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of exchan^ notes of hand, deeds, bonds, and the like. This 
early self-tuition gave him throoghont life a lawyer's skill in 
draaghting documents, and a merchant's exactness in keeping 
accounts ; so that all the concerns of his various estates, his 
dealings with hb domestic stewards and foreign agents, his 
accounts with government, and all his financial transactions 
are to this day to be seen posted up in books, in his own hand- 
writing — monuments of his method and unwearied accuracy. 

He was a self-disciplinarian in physical as well as mental 
matters, and practised himself in ail kinds of athletic exerdses, 
such as running, leaping, wrestling, pitching quoits, and toss- 
ing bars. His frame even in infancy had been large and 
powerful, and he now excelled most of his playmates in con- 
tests of agility and strength. As a proof of his muscular 
power, a place is still pointed out at Fredericsburg, near the 
lower ferry, where, when a boy, he flung a stone across the 
Rappahannock. In horsemanship, too, he already excelled, 
and was ready to back, and able to manage, the most fiery 
steed. Traditional anecdotes remain of his achievements in 
this respect 

Above all, his inherent probity, and the prindples of justice 
on which he regulated all his conduct, even at this early period 
of life, were soon appreciated by his schoolmates ; he was re- 
ferred to as an umpire in their disputes, and his decisions were 
never questioned. As he had formerly been military chieftain, 
he was now legislator of the school ; thus displaying in boy- 
hood a type of the future man. 



LXXXIV.— THE AMEKICAN EAGLR 

C. W. Thompson. 

Bird of the heavens ! whose matchless eye 
Alone can front the blaze of day. 

And, wandering through the radiant sky, 
Ne'er from the simlight turns away ; 
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Whose ample wing was made to rise 

Majestic o'er the loftiest peak. 
On whose chill tops the winter skies 

Aromid th j nest in tempests speak ! 
What ranger of the winds can dare. 
Proud mountain king, with thee compare ? 
Or lift his gaudier plumes on high, 
Before thy native majesty, 
When thou hast taken thy seat alone. 
Upon thy doud-encirded throne ? 

Bird of the clif& ! thy noble form 

Might well be thought almost divine ; 
Bom for the thunder and the storm, 

The mountain and the rock are thine ; 
And there, where never foot has been, 

Thy eyry * is subUmely hung, 
Where lowering skies their wrath begiii| 

And loudest lullabies are sung 
By the fierce spirit of the blast, 
When, his snow mantle o'er him cast, 
He sweeps across the mountain top, 
With a dark ftuy nought can stop. 
And wings his wild, unearthly way 
Far through the clouded realms of day. 

Bird of the sun ! to thee — to thee 

The earliest tints of dawn aise known, 
And 'tis thy proud delight to see 

The monarch mount his gorgeous throne. 
Throwing the crimson drapery by. 

That half impedes his glorious way, 
And mounting up the radiant sky. 

Even what he is — the king of day I 

• Eyry, an eagle's nest 
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'Before the regent of the skies 

Men shrink, and veil their dazzled eyes ; 

But thou, in regal majesty, 

Hast kinglj rank, as well as he ; 

And with a steady, dauntless gaze, 

Thou meet'st the splendor of his blaze. 

Bird of Columbia I well art thou 

An emblem of our native land ; 
With unblenched front, and noble brow, 

Among the nations doomed to stand ; 
Proud, like her mighty mountain woods ; 

Like her own rivers, wandering free ; 
And sending forth, from hills and floods, 

The joyous shout of liberty ! 
Like thee, majestic bird ! like thee 
She stands in unbought majesty, 
With spreading wing, untired and strong, 
That dares a soaring far and long. 
That mounts aloft, nor looks below, 
And will not quail though tempests blow. 



LXXXV.— WASHINGTON AND HIS MOTHER. 

JuyXZOLB MiSGSLLAlTT. 

It is impossible ta visit the shades of Mount Vernon, (where 
Washington resided, and now lies buried,) to stand near the 
tomb where the father of his country reposes, to see the 
gardens which he cultivated, the mansion where he rested from 
the toils of the war, the piazza where he so often lingered to 
view the setting sun gild the mighty River Potomac, without 
desiring to be acquainted with his domestic life, and save from 
oblivion every circumstance respecting him. Many anecdotes 
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of his early years are treasured in this land of his nativity. 
Some of the most interesting ones were derived from his mother, 
a dignified and pious matron, who, by the death of her husband 
while her children were young, became the sole conductress 
of their education. To the inquiry, what course she had pur- 
sued in rearing one so truly illustrious, she replied, ^ Only to 
require obedience, diligence, and truth." These simple rules, 
£uthfully enforced, and incorporated with the rudiments of 
character, had a powerful influence .over his future great- 
ness. 

He was early accustomed to accuracy in all his statements, 
and to speak of his faults and omissions without prevarication 
or disguise. Hence arose that noble openness of soul, and 
contempt of deceit in others, which ever distinguished him. 
Once, by an inadvertence of hLs youth, a considerable loss had 
been incurred, and of such a nature as to interfere immediately 
with the plans of his mother. He came to her with a frank 
acknowledgment of his error, and she replied, while a tear of 
affection moistened her eye, " I had rather it should be so, 
than that my son should have been guilty of a falsehood." 

She was careful not to enervate him by luxury or weak in- 
dulgence. He was inured to early rising, and never permitted 
to be idle. Sometimes he engaged in labors which the childr^ 
of wealthy parents would now account severe, and thus ac- 
quired firmness of frame and a disregard of hardship. The 
systematic improvement of time, which from childhood he had 
been taught, was of great service when the weight of a nation's 
concerns devolved upcm him. It was then observed by those 
who surrounded his person, that he was never known to be in 
a hurry, but found time for the transaction of the smallest 
affairs in the midst of the greatest and most conflicting duties. 
Such benefit did he derive from attention to the counsels of 
his mother. His obedience to her commands, when a child, 
was cheerful and strict; and as he approached to maturer 
years, the expression of her slightest wishes was a law. 

Her common iilfluence over him was strengthened by that 
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dignity with which a strength of mind had invested her. This 
imparted to her great elevation of feeling. During some 
periods of our revolutionary war, when the fears of the people 
were wrought up to a distressing anxiety, many mistaken re- 
ports were in circulation, which agonized the hearts of those 
whose friends occupied posts of danger. It would sometimes 
be said to her, ^ Madam, inteUigenoe has been received that 
our army is defeated, and your son a prisoner.^ ^ My son," 
she would reply, ^has been in the habit of acting in difficult 
situations." 

At length the blessings of peace and independence were 
vouchsafed to our nati9n, and Washington, who for eight years 
had been divided from the repose of home, hastened with filial 
reverence to ask his mother's blessing. The hero, ^ first in 
war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen," came 
to lay his laurels at her feet who had first sown their seeds in 
his soul. 

This venerable woman continued, until past her ninetieth 
year, to be respected and beloved by all around her. At 
length the wasting agony of a cancer terminated her existence, 
at the residence of her daughter, in Fredericsburg, Virginia. 
Washington was with her in the last stages of life, to mitigate 
the severity of her sufferings by the most tender offices of 
affection. With pious grief he closed her eyes, and laid her in 
the grave which she had selected fi)r herself. It was in a 
beautiful and secluded dell, on the family estate, partly over- 
shadowed by trees, where she frequently retired for meditation, 
and where the setting sun beams with the softest radiance. 
Travellers who visit the tomb at Mount Vernon will find it 
interesting to extend their visit to this spot, where the mother 
of our hero, whom he was thought, in person and manners, 
greatly to resemble, rests without a stone. 

We have now seen the man, who was the leader of victori- 
ous armies, the conqueror of a mighty kingdom, and the admi- 
ration of the world, in the delightful attitude of an obedient 
and affectionate son. We have traced many of his virtaes 
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back to that sweet submission to maternal guidance which 
distinguished his early years. She whom he honored with 
such filial reverence, said that ^^ he had learned to command 
others by first learning to obey." 

Let those, therefore, who in the morning of life are ambi- 
tious of future eminence, ciiltivate the virtue of filial obedience, 
and remember that they cannot be either fortunate or happy 
while they neglect the injunction, " My son, keep thy father's 
commandment, and forsake not the law of thy mother." 



LXXXVL-^NEW ENGLAND. 



[James Oates Perdyal ^as born in Connectlcat in September, 1796, and died In 18% 
He was a brilliant and imaginative poet, and aiao diBtingaished aa a man of adanoe.] 

Hail to the land whereon we tread. 

Our fondest boast ! 
The sepulchre of mighty dead, 
The truest hearts that ever bled, 
Who sleep on glory's brightest bed, 

A fearless host ; 
No slave is here ; our unchained feet 
Walk finely as the waves that beat 

Our coast 

Our fathers crossed the ocean's wave 

To seek this shore : - 
They left behind the coward rtave 
To welter in his living grave ; 
With hearts unbent, and spirits brave, 

They sternly bore 
Such toils as meaner souls had quelled , 
But souls like these such toils impelled 

To soar. 
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Hail to tlie mom when first thej stood 

On Bunker's height, 
And, fearless, stemmed the invading flood. 
And wrote our dearest rights in blood, 
And mowed in ranks the hireling brood. 

In desperate fight ! 
O, 'twas a proud, exulting day, 
For even our fallen fortunes lay 

In light. 

There is no other land like thee, 

No dearer shore ; 
Thou art the shelter of the free, 
The home, the. port of liberty, 
Thou hast been and shalt ever be, 

Till time is o'er. 
Ere I forget to think upon 
My land, shall mother curse the son 

She bore. 

Thou art the firm, unshaken rock. 

On which we rest ; 
And, rising from thy hardy stock. 
Thy sons the tyrant's frown shall mock, 
And slaver/s galling chains unlock. 

And free the oppressed ; 
All who the wreath of freedom twine 
Beneath the shadow of their vine. 

Are blessed. 

We love thy rude and rocky shore, 

And here we stand — 
Let foreign navies hasten o'er 
And on our heads their fury pou?*. 
And peal their cannon's loudest roar. 

And storm out land ; 
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They still shall find our lives are given 
To die for home ; and leant on Heaven 
Our hand. 



LXXXVH— MEMORIALS OF WASHINGTON AND 
FRANKLIN. 

[The following deeply interesting proceedings took place in the House of Bepresen- 
tatives at Wadiington, on the 7th day of Febraary, 1843. Mr. George W. Summers, ci 
Virginia, rose and addressed the hoose as follows.] 

Mb. Speaker : I rise for the purpose of discharging an of- 
fice not connected with the ordinary business of a legislative 
assembly. Yet, in asking permission to interrupt, for a mo- 
ment^ the regular order of parliamentary proceedings, I can- 
not doubt that the proposition which I have to submit will 
prove as gratifying as it may be unusual. 

Mr. Samuel T. Washington, a citizen of Kanawha county, in 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, and one of my constituents, has 
honored me with the commission of presenting, in his name and 
on his behalf, to the Congress of the United States, and through 
that body to the people of the United States, two most inter- 
esting and valuable relics, connected with the past history of 
our country, and with men whose achievements, both in the 
field and in the cabinet, best illustrate and adorn our annals. 

One is the sword worn by George Washington, first as a 
colonel in the colonial service of Virginia, in Forbes's campaign 
against the French and Indians, and afterwards, during the 
whole period of the wac-of independence as commander-in- 
chief of the American army. 

It is a plain couteau,* or hanger, with a green hilt and silver 
guard. On the upper ward of the scabbard is engraven " J. 
Bailey, Fish Kill." It is accompanied by a buckskin belt, 
which is secured by a silver buckle and clasp, whereon axe 

• Pronounced coo-^o'. 
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engraTen the letters « G. W/' and the figures « 1757." These • 
are ail of the plainest workmanship, but substantial, and in 
keeping with the man and with the times to which they be- 
longed. 

The hbtory of this sword is perfectly authentic, and leaves 
no shadow of doubt as to its identity. The last will and tes- 
tament of Greneral Washhigton, bearing date on the 9th day 
of February, 1799, contains, among a great variety of be- 
quests, the following clause : — 

**To each of my nephews, William Augustine Washington, 
George Lewis, George Steptoe Washington, Bushrod Wash- 
ington, and Samuel Washington, I give one of the swords, or 
couteaux, of which I may die possessed ; and they are to choose 
in the order they are named. These swords are accompanied 
with an injunction not to unsheathe them for the purpose of 
shedding blood, except it be for self-defence, or in defence of 
their country and its rights; and, in the latter case, to keep 
them unsheathed, and prefer falling with them in their hands 
to the relinquishment thereof." 

In the distribution of the swords hereby devised among the 
five nephews therein enumerated, the one now presented fell 
to the share of Samuel Washington, the devisee last named in 
the clause of the will which I have just read. 

This gentleman, who died a few years since in the county 
of Kanawha, and who was the father of Samuel T. Washing- 
ton, the donor, I knew well. I have often seen this sword in 
his possession, and received from himself the following account 
<^ the manner in which it became his property in the division 
made among the devisees : — 

He said that he knew it to have been the side arm of Gen- 
eral Washington during the revolutionary war ; not that used 
on occasions of parade and review, but the constant service 
sword of the great chief ; that he had himself seen General 
Washington wear this identical sword, he presumed for the 
last time, when, in 1794, he reviewed the Virginia and Mary- 
land forces, then concentrated at Cumberland under the com- 
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mand of General Lee, and destined to cooperate wiih the 
Pennsylvania and New Jersej troops, then assembled at Bed- 
ford, in suppressing what has been called the ^ whiskey insuv 
rection.** 

General Washington was then president of the United 
States, and as such was commander-in-chief of the army. 
It is known that it was his intention to lead the army in person 
upon that occasion, had he found it necessary ; and he went to 
Bedford and Cumberland prepared for that event The con- 
dition of things did not require it, and he returned to his civil 
duties at Philadelphia. 

Mr. Samuel Washington held the commission of a captain 
at that time himself, and served in that campaign, many of the 
incidents of which he has related to me. 

He was anxious to obtain this particular sword, and pre- 
ferred it to all the others, among which was the ornamented and 
costly present from the great Frederic 

At the time of the division among the nephews, without 
intimating what his preference was, he jocosely remarked, 
that " inasmuch as he was the only one of them who had par- 
ticipated in military service, they ought to permit him to take 
choice.'' This suggestion was met in the same spirit in which 
it was made, and the selection being awarded him, he chose 
this, the plainest, and, intrinsically, the least valuable of any, 
amply because it was the ** battle sword." 

I am also in possession of the most satisfactory evidence, fur- 
nished by Colonel George Washington, of Georgetown, the 
nearest male relative now living of General Washington, as 
to the identity of this sword. His information, as to its history, 
was derived from his father, William Augustine W&shington, 
the devisee first named in the clause of the will which I have 
read ; from his uncle the late Judge Bushrod Washington, of 
the Supreme Court; and Major Lawrence Lewis, the acting 
executor of General Washington's will ; all of whom concurred 
in the statement that the true service sword was that se- 
lected by Captam Samuel Washington. 
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It remained in this gentleman's possession until his death, 
esteemed by him the most precious memento of his illustrious 
kinsman. It then became the property of his son, who, ani- 
mated bj that patriotism which so characterized the ^ fiither 
of his coontiy," has consented that such a relic ought not to 
be appropriated bj an individual citizen, and has instructed 
me, his representatiye, to o£fer it to the nation, to be preserved 
in its public depositories as the common property of all, since 
its office has been to achieve and secure the conmion liberty 
of alL 

He has, in like manner, requested me to present this cane to 
the Ccmgress of the United States, deeming it not unworthy 
the public acceptance. 

This was once the property of the philosopher and patriot 
Benjamin Franklin. 

By a codicil to his last will and testament, we find it thus 
disposed of: — 

** My fine crab-tree walking stick, with a gold head, curious- 
ly wrought in the form of the cap of Liberty, I give to my 
friend, and the friend of mankind. General Washington. K it 
were a sceptre, he has merited it, and would become it." 

General Washington, in his will, devises this cane as fol- 
lows: — 

" Bern, To my brother, Charles Washington, I give and 
bequeath the gold-headed cane left me by Dr. Franklin in his 
wilL" 

Captain Samuel Washington was the only son of Charles 
Washington, the devisee from whom he derived by inheritance 
this interesting memorial ; and having transmitted it to his son, 
Samuel T. Washington, the latter thus seeks to bestow it wor- 
thily, by associating it with the battle sword in a gift to his 
countrymen. 

I cordially concur with Mr. Washington in the opinion that 
they both merit public preservation ; and I obey, with pleas- 
ure, his wishes in here presenting them, in his name, to the 
ni^n. 
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Let the sword of the hero, and the stafT of the philos- 
opher go together. Let them have place among the proudest 
trophies and most honored memorials of our national achieve- 
ments. 

Upon that staff once leaned the sage, of whom it has heen 
said, " He snatched the lightning from heaven and the sceptre 
from tyrants." 

A mighty arm once wielded this sword in a righteous cause, 
even unto the dismemherment of empire. In the hand of 
Washington this was " the sword of the Lord and of Gideon." 

It was never drawn except in the defence of public liberty ; 
it was never sheathed until a glorious and triumphant success 
returned it to the scabbard, without a stain of cruelty or dis- 
honor upon its blade ; it was never surrendered except to that 
country which bestowed it. 



LXXXVni. — THE SAME, CONCLUDED. 

[Mr. John Qnincy Adams, of Massachusetts, rose and addressed the house as follows.] 

In presenting this resolution to the house, it may perhaps 
be expected that I should accompany it with some suitable re- 
marks ; and yet, sir, I never rose to address this house under 
a deeper conviction of the want of words to express the emo- 
tions that I feel. It is precisely because occasions like this are 
adapted to produce universal sympathy, that little can be said 
by any one, but what, in the language of the heart, in tones 
not loud, but deep, every one present has silently said to him- 
• self. 

My respected friend from Virginia, by whom this offering 
of patriotic sentiment has been presented to the representa- 
tive assembly of the nation, has, it seems to me, already said 
all that can be said suitable to this occasion. In parting from 
him, as, after a few short days, we must all do, it will on my 
part be sorrowing that in all probability I shall see his &ce and 
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hear his voiee no more. — But his words of this day are 
planted in mj memory, and will there remain till the last pul- 
sation of my heart. 

The sword of Washington ! The staff of Franklin ! 
O9 sir, what associations are linked in adamant with those 
names ! Washington, the warrior of human freedom — Wash- 
ington, whose sword, as my firiend has said, was never drawn 
but in the cause of his country, -and never sheathed when 
wielded in his country's cause ! Franklin, the philosopher of 
the thunderbolt, the printing press, and the ploughshare! 
What names are these in the scanty catalogue of the benefac- 
tors of human kind 1 Washington and Franklin ! What other 
two men, whose lives belong to the eighteenth century of 
Christendom, have left a deeper impression of themselves 
upon the age in which they lived, and upon all after time ! 

Washington ! the warrior and the legislator ; in war, con- 
tending by the wager of battle for the independence of his 
country, and for the freedom of the human race ; ever mani- 
festing, amidst its horrors, by precept and example, his rever- 
ence for the laws of peace, and for the tenderest sympathies 
of humanity : in peace soothing the ferocious spirit of discord, 
among his own countrymen, into harmony and union, and giv- 
ing to that very sword now presented to his country a charm 
more potent than that attributed in ancient times to the lyre 
of Orpheus. 

Franklin ! the mechanic of his own fortune, teaching, in early 
youth, under the shackles of indigence, the way to wealth, and 
in the shade of obscurity the path to greatness ; in the matu- 
rity of manhood, disarming the thunder of its terrors, the lights 
ning of its fatal blast, and wresting from the tyrant's hand the* 
still more afflictive sceptre of oppression : while descending into 
the vale of years, traversing the Atlantic Ocean, braving in 
the dead of winter the battle and the breeze, bearing in his 
hand the charter of independence, which he had contributed 
to form, aud tendering, from the self-created nation to the 
mightiest monarchs of Europe, the olive branch of peace, the 
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mercurial wand of commerce, and the amulet of protection 
and safety, to the man of peace on the pathless ocean, from 
the inexorable cruelty and merciless rapacity of war. 

And finally, in the last stage of life, with fourscore winters 
upon his head, under the torture of an incurable disease, re- 
turning to his native land, closing his days as the chief magis- 
trate of his adopted commonwealth, after contributing by his 
counsels, under the presidency of Washington, and recording 
his name, under the sanction of devout prayer invoked by him 
to Grod, to that constitution under the authority of which we 
are here assembled, as the representatives of the North Amer- 
ican people, to receive in their name, and for them, these ven- 
erable relics of the wise, the valiant, and the good founders of 
our great confederated republic — these sacred symbols of our 
golden age. 

May they be deposited among the archives of our govern- 
ment ; and may every American who shall hereafter behold 
them ejaculate a mingled o£fermg of praise to that Supreme 
Ruler of the universe by whose tender mercies our Union 
has been hitherto preserved through all the vicissitudes and 
revolutions of this turbulent world, and of prayer for the con- 
tinuance of the blessings, by the dispensations of his provi- 
dence, to our beloved country, from age to age, till time shall 
be no more. 

After passing an appropriate resolution, accepting Mr. 
Washington's ^ft, and tendering him the thanks of Ck)ngre8S 
therefor, the house adjourned. 



T.YYYTX — FRIENDSHIP. 

COWPSR. 

No friendship will abide the test 
That stands on sordid interest 
And mean self-love erected ; 
20* 
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Nor such as may a while subsist 

Twixt sensualist and sensualist^ 

For vicious ends connected. 

Who hopes a friend should have a hearty 
Himself well furnished for the part, 

And ready on occasion 
To show the virtue that he seeks ; 
For 'tis a union that bespeaks 

A just reciprocation. 

A fretful temper will divide 

The closest knot that may be tied. 

By ceaseless, -sharp corrosion : 
A temper passionate and fierce 
May suddenly your joys disperse 

At one immense explosion. 

Beware of tattlers ; keep your ear 
Close stopped against the tales they bear^ 

Fruits of their own invention ; 
The separation of chief friends 
Is what their kindness most intends ; 

Their sport is your dissension. 

The man who hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by thumping on your back 

His sense of your great merit. 
Is such a friend that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed 

To pardon or to bear it. 

Some friends make this their prudent plan.- 
" Say little and hear all you can " — 

Safe policy, but hateful ; 
So barren sands imbibe the shower. 
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But render neither fruit nor flower 
Unpleasant and ungratefuL 

Pursue the theme, and you will find 
A disc^lined and furnished mind 

To be at least expedient ; 
And, after summing all the rest^ 
Religion ruling in the breast 

A principal ingredient 

True friendship has in that a grace 
More than terrestrial in its fiuse. 

That proves it heaven^desoended ; 
'Mxa'a love of woman not so pure, 
Nor, when sincerest, so secure 

To last till life is ended. 



XC — SPEECH ON THE RECEPTION OF THE 
SAUKS AND FOXES. 

{Edward Ererett, a highly diftlnguished statMman, orator, and leboilar, was bora In 
Dorchester, MassachoBetts, and now (1866) rerideB in Bofiton. 

In the antnmn of 1887, a delegation of the Sank and Fox trfbea of Indiana went to 
Washington on business connected with their boundary. It was deemed eipedient 
by the United States goyemment that they should yinit the dtlea of the Eaatevn and 
Middle States, and Boston was included in their tour. They were xeeeiTed in Boston 
on the morning of October 80. Mr. Eyerett was at that time goyernor of MassachusettB, 
and in that capacity made them the following speech of welcome, which is a happy im- 
itation of the peculiar style of oratory common to our North American Indians.] 

Chiefs and warriors of the united Saoks and Foxes, you 
are welcome to our hall of counciL 

Brothers, you have come a long way fiom your home to 
visit your white brethren ; we rejoice to take you by the hand. 
Brothers, we have heard the names of your chiefs and war- 
riors. Our brethren who have travelled into the west have told 
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118 a great deal about the Sat^ and Foxes ; we rejoice to see 
jou with our own eyes. Brothers, we are called the Massa- 
chusetts. This is the name of the red men who once lived 
here. Their wigwams were scattered on yonder fields, and 
their council fire was kindled on this spot Thej were of the 
same great race as the Saukies and Foxes. 

Brcvthers, when our fathers came over the great water, they 
were a smaU band. The red man stood upon the rock by the 
sea side, and saw our fathers. He might have pushed them 
into the water and drowned them. But he stretched out his 
hand to them, and said, ^ Welcome, white men." Our fathers 
were hungry, and the red man gave them com and venison. 
They were cdd, and the red man wn^ped them in his blanket. 
We are now numerous and powerful, but we remember the 
kindness of the red men to our fietthers. Brothers, you are 
welcome ; we are glad to see you. 

Brothers, our faces are pale, and your &ces are daik ; but 
our hearts are alike. The Great Spirit has made his children 
of different colors, but he loves them alL 

Brothers, you dwell betwe^i the Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri. They are mi^ty rivers. They have one branch far 
east in the Alleghanies, and another far west in the Bocky 
Mountains; but they flow together at last into one great 
stream, and run down into the sea. In like manner, the red 
man dwells in the west, and the white man in the east, by the 
great water. But they are all one band, one fiunfly. It has 
many branches, and one Head. 

Brothers, as you entered our council house, you beheld the 
image of our great fiather, Washington.* It is a cold stone ; 
it cannot speak. But he was the friend of the red man, and 
bade his children five in friendship with their red brethren. 
He is gone to the world of spirits, but his words have made 
a very deep print in our hearts, like the step of a strong bufialo 
on the soft day of the prairie. 

* Thero is a stmtue of Washington, hy Chantrey, in the State Hoiue in 
Boston. 
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Brother, I perceive your little son between your knees. 
May the Great Spirit preserve his life, my brother. He 
grows up before you, like the tender sapling by the side of the 
mighty oak. May they flourish for a long time together ; and 
when the mighty oak is fallen on the ground, may the young 
tree fill its place in the forest, and spread out its branches over 
the tribe. 

Brothers, I make you a short talk, and again bid you wel- 
come to our council halL 



XCL— ORLANDO AND JAQUES. 

Iiniliam Shakspeare, the iUnstriotu dramatic poet, was bom at Stratford (m Aron, 
in England, in April, 1564, and died in 1616. 

This iesBon is taken from As Yon like It, one of his comedies, a play fUl of exquisite 
poetry, and the finest pictures of woodland li&. Many of the scenes — the following 
among them — are laid in a forest. Orlando is a young man in lore with Rosalind. 
Jaques is a nobleman in attendance upon a banished duke, who lives in the wood, and 
is Bosalind's father.] 

Jaques. I thank you for your company ; but, good fidth, I 
had as lief been myself alone. 

Orlando. And so had I ; but yet, for fashion's sake, I 
thank you too for your society. 

Jaq. God be with you ; let us meet as little as we can. 

Orl. I do desire that we may be better strangers. 

Jaq. I pray you, mar no more trees with writing love songs 
in their barks. , 

Orl. I pray you, mar no more of my verses with reading 
them ill-favoredly. 

Jaq. Rosalind is your love's name ? 

Orl. Yes, just 

Jaq. I do not like her name. 

Orl. There was no thought of pleasing you when she was 
christened. 

Jaq. What stature is she of? 
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OrL Just as high as mj heart 

Jaq, You are foil of pretty answers. Hare you not been 
acquainted with goldsmiths' wives^ and conned * them out of 
rings ? 

OrL Not so ; but I answer you right painted doth^f from 
whence you have studied your questions. 

Jaq, You have a nimble wit : I think it was made of Ata- 
lanta's X heels. Will you sit down with me, and we two will 
rail against our mistress the world, and all our misery. 

OrL I will chide no breather in the world but myself, 
against whom I know most faults. 

Jaq, The worst fault you have is to be in love. 

OrL Tis a fault I would not change for your best virtue, 
I am weary of you. 

Jaq. By my troth, I was seeking for a fool when I found 
you. 

OrL He is drowned in the brook ; look but in, and you 
shall see him. 

Jaq. There shall I see mine own figure. 

OrL Which I take to be either a fool or a cipher. 

Jaq* m tarry no longer with you : farewell, good Signior 
Love. 

OrL I am glad of your departure ; adieu, good Monsieur 
Melancholy. 

* Conned, learned or studied. Rings formerly had mottoes, or sentiments, 
engraved uix>n them. 

t Painted cloth means the hangings, or tapestry, with which rooms used 
to he hung. Sentences were frequently wrought into them with a needle, as 
in a sampler ; or sometimes woven in. 

X Atalanta was a maiden in Grecian poetry, famous for her swiftness in 
running. 
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XCn. — SELECT PASSAGES IN VERSK 

Good Name.— shakspxau. 

Good name in man or woman 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 
Who steals my purse steals trash ; 'tis something, nothing; 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he who lilches from me mj good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 



A Bird's Nest.— Hcuns. 

It wins my admiration 
To view the structure of that little work, 
A bird's nest Mark it well, within, without ; 
No tool had he that wrought ; no knife to cut ; 
No nail to fix ; no bodkin to insert ; 
No glue to join ; — his little beak was all ; 
And yet how neatly finished ! What nice hand, 
With every implement and means of art, 
And twenty years' apprenticeship to boot, 
Could make me such another ? 



Night.— YouNo. 

Night, sable goddess! from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumbering world : 
Silence, how dead ! and darkness how profound ! 
Nor eye, nor listening ear, an object finds. 
Creation sleeps. 'Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood stiU, and nature made a pause — 
An awful pause, prophetic of her end. 
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The Gloub.— shkuxt. 

I bring fteah showers for the thirsting flowers 

From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noondaj dreams. 
From mj wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet birds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother's breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under ; 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder^ 



The Landscape.— Dm. 

Ever charming, ever new, 

When will the landscape tire the view ? 

The fountain's fall, the river's flow, 

The woody valleys, warm and low ; 

The windy, summit, wild and high, 

Roughly rushing <hi the sky ; 

The pleasant seat, the ruined tower. 

The naked rock, the shady bower : 

Each gives each a double charm, 

As pearls upon an Ethiop's aim. 



A Morning Pictube.— qwlt. 

Fair laughs the mom, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o'er the azure realm. 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes : 

Youth on the prow, and pleasure at the helm ; 

Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind's sway. 

That, hushed in grim repose, expects his evening prey. 
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EiY ENINO. — WORMWORTH. 

Calm is the fragrant air, and loath to lose 

Day's gratefal warmth, though moist with fiUling dews* 

Look for the stars, you'll say that there are none ; 

Look up a second time, and, one by one, 

Tou mark them twinkling out with silvery Hght^ 

And wonder how they could elude the sight ; 

The birds, of late so noisy in their bowers, 

Warbled a while with faint and fainter powers, 

But now are silent as the dim-seen flowers. 



Teachings of Nature.— 

But thou, my babe, shalt wander like a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountain, and beneath the douds, 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags : so shalt thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 
Of that eternal language, which thy Grod 
Utters, who from eternity doth teach 
TTiTns^ p.lf in all, and all things in hiTn^.|f. 



Night.— s. souiBir. 

How beautiM is night ! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 
No mist obscures, nor doud, nor speck, nor stain 
Breaks the serene of heaven : 
Li full-orbed glory, yonder moon divine 
Bolls through the dark-blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert-circle spreads. 
Like the round ocean girdled with the Aj. 
How beautifrd is night! 
21 
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A Death Bed. — aldbicb. 

Her suffering ended with the day ; 

Yet lived she at its close, 
And breathed the long, long night away, 

In statue-like repose. 

But when the sun, in all his state, 

Illumed the eastern skies, 
She passed through glory's morning gate. 

And walked in Paradise. 



Spring.— strot. 

Hark ! that sweet carol ! with delight 

We leave the stifling room ; 
The little bluebird greets our sight ; 

Spring, glorious spring, has come. 
The south wind's balm is in the air, 
The melting snow-wreaths, every where, 

And leaping off in showers ; 
And Nature, in her brightening looks. 
Tells that her flowers, and leaves, and brooks, 

And birds will soon be ours. 



The Island.— r. h. daka. 

The island lies nine leagues away : 

Along its solitary shore 
Of-Craggy rock and sandy bay. 
No sound but ocean's roar, 
Save where the bold, wild sea bird makes her home. 
Her shrill cry ooming through the sparkling foam. 

But when the light winds lie at rest. 

And on the glassy, heaving sea, 
The black duck, with her glossy breast^ 

Sits swinging silently. 
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How beautiful ! no ripples break the reach. 
And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach. 



New England.— J. o.WHmm. 

Land of the forest and the rock, 

Of dark-blue lake and mighty river, 
Of mountains reared alofi to mock 
The storm's career, the lightning's shock. 

My own green land forever ! 
Land of the beautiful and brave, 
The freeman's home, the martyr's grave. 
The nursery of giant men. 
Whose deeds have linked with every glen. 
And every hill, and every stream, 
The romance of some warrior dream ! 



XCm. — A DEER CHASE ON THE LAKE. 

COOPEB. 

[Jamfls Fenimore Cooper was born In Bnrlington, New Jersey, September 16,1780, 
and died September 14, 1861. He was the author of many novels, drawn from Amerl- 
ean scenes and character, which are highly and deserredly popular, and secured him 
a permanent place in the literature of his country. This lesson Is taken from the 
Pioneers, an early work of his, and one of his best. In this he introduced fin- the first 
time his celebrated character of Natty Bompo, or the Leather^tocking. The scene is 
laid on the borders of Lake Otsego, in the State of New Tork. Oliver Edwards is the 
hero of the story. Mohegan is an old Indian chief.] 

Thebe were several places in the Otsego that were cele- 
brated fishing grounds for perch. One was nearly opposite to 
the cabin, and another, still more famous, was near a point, at 
the distance of a mile and a half above it, under the brow of the 
mountain, and on the same side of the Ikke with the hut Oliver 
Edwards pulled his little skiff to the first, and sat for a minute 
undecided whether to continue there, with his eyes on the door 
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of the cabin, or to change his ground, with a ^iew to get 
superior game. While gazing about him, he saw the lights 
colored bark canoe of his old companions, riding on the water, 
at the point we have mentioned, and containing two figures, 
that he knew at once to be Mohegan and the Leather-stocking. 
This decided the matter, and the jouth pulled, in a very few 
minutes, to the place where his friends were fishing, and fas- 
tened his boat to the light vessel of the Indian. ^ 

*; */ */#/* • 

While his eyes were glancing along the margin of the water, 
a tearing of the branches of the alder and dogwood caught his 
attention at a spot near them, and at the next moment a noble 
buck sprang from the shore, and buried himself in the lake. A 
full-mouthed cry followed, when the Leather-stocking's two 
dogs shot through the opening in the bushes, and d)By*ted into 
the lake also, bearing their breasts gallantly against the water. 

^ I knew it, I knew it," cried Natty, when both deer and 
hounds were in full view ; " the buck has gone by them with 
the wind, and it has been too much for the poor rogues ; but I 
must break them of these tricks, or they'll give me a deal of 
trouble." 

He accordingly called off the hounds. They knew their 
master's voice, and after swinmiing in a drde, as if reluctant 
to give over the chase, and yet a&aid to persevere, they finally 
obeyed, and returned to the land, where they filled the air 
with their cries. 

Li the mean time, the deer, urged by his fears, had swum 
over half the distance between the shore and the boats, before 
his terror permitted him to see the new danger. But at the 
sound of Natty's voice, he turned short in his course, and for a 
few moments seemed about to rush back again, and^ brave the 
dogs, ^is retreat in that direction was, however, effectually 
cut off; and turning a second time, he urged his course oblique- 
ly for the centre of the lake, with an intention of landing on the 
western shore. As the buck swam by the fisheimen^ raising 



/> 
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his nose higH into the air, curling the water before his slim 
neck like the beak of a galley, the Leather-stocking began to 
sit very uneasy in his canoe. 

^lis a noble creature!" he exclaimed; ^what a pair of 
horns ! A man might hang up all his garments on the branches. 
Let me see — July is the last month, and the flesh must be 
getting good.'' While he was talking. Natty had instinctively 
employed himself in &stening the inner end of the bark rope, 
that served him for a cable, to a paddle, and rising sud- 
denly on his feet, he cast this buoy away, .and cried, *^ Sixike 
out, John ! let her go. The creature's a fool to tempt a man 
in this way." Mohegan drew the &stening of the youth's boUt 
from the canoe, and with one stroke of his paddle sent the light 
bark over the water like a meteor. 

The buck was now within fif)y yards of his pursuers, cutting 
the water gallantly, and snorting at each breath with terror 
and his exertions, while the cfinoe seemed to dance over the 
waves, as it rose and fell with the undulations made by its 
own motion. Leather-stocking raised his rifle find freshened 
the priming, but stood in suspense whether to slay his victim 
or not. 

^ Shall I, John, or no?" he said. ^It seems but a poor 
advantage to take of the dumb thing, too. I won't : it has 
taken to the water on its own nature, which is the reason that 
Grod has given to a deer, and HI give it the lake play ; so, 
John, lay out your arm and mind the turn of the buck ; its 
easy to catch them, but theyll turn like a snake." 

The Indian laughed at the conceit of his friend, but continued 
to send the canoe forward with a velocity that proceed^ much 
more from his skill than his strength. Both of the old men 
now used the language of the Delawares when they spoke. 

^ Hugh ! " exclaimed Mohegan, ^^ the deer turns his head. 
Hawk-eye, lift your spear." 

Natty never moved abroad without taking with him every 
implement that might, by possibility, be of service in his pur- 
21* 
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suits. He did as Mohegan advised, and prepared to strike a 
blow, with the barbed weapon, into the neck of the buck. 

^ Lay her more to the left, John," he cried ; '^ lay her more 
to the left ; another stroke of the paddle, and I have him." 

While speaking, he raised the spear, and darted it from him 
like an arrow. At that instant the buck turned, the long pole 
glanced by him, the iron striking against his horn, and buried 
itself harmlessly in the lake. 

**^ Back water," cried Natty, as the canoe glided oyer the 
place where the spear had fallen ;. '^ hold water, John." The 
pole soon reappeared, shooting upward &om the lake ; and as 
the hunter seized it in his hand, the Indian whirled the light 
canoe around, and renewed the chase. But this evolution 
gave the buck a great advantage ; and it also allowed time for 
Edwards to approach the scene of action. 

"Hold your hand, Natty," cried the youth; **hold your 
hand ; remember it is out of season." 

This remonstrance was made as the boat arrived dose to the 
place where the deer was struggling with the water, his back 
now rising to the surface, now sinking beneath it, as the waves 
curled firom his neck, the animal still sustaining himself nobly 
against the odds. 

" Hurrah ! " shouted Edwards, inflamed beyond prudence at 
the sight ; " mind him as he doubles — mind him as he doubles ; 
sheer more to the right, Mohegan, more to the right, and 111 
have him by the horns ; I'll throw the rope over his antlers." 

The dark eye of the old warrior was dancing in his head 
with a wild animation, and the sluggish repose in which his 
aged frame had been resting in the canoe was now changed to 
all the rapid inflections of practised agility. The canoe whirled 
with each cunnihg evolution of the chase, like a bubble floating 
in a whirlpool ; and when the direction of the pursuit admitted 
of a straight course, the little bark skimmed the lake with a 
velocity that urged the deer to seek its safety in some new 
turn. 

It was the ^quency of these circuitous movements, that, by 
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oonfining the action to so small a compass, enabled the youth 
to keep near his companions. More than twenty times both 
the pursued and pursuers glided by him, just without the reach 
of his oars, until he thought the best way to view the sport 
was to remain stationary, and by watching a fiivorable oppor- 
tunity, assist as much as he could in taking the victim. 

He was not required to wait long ; for no sooner had he 
adopted this resolution, and risen in the boat, than he saw the 
deer coming bravely towards him, with an apparent intention 
of pushing for a point of land at some distance from the 
hounds, who were still barking and howling on the shore. 
Edwards caught the painter of a skiff, and making a noose, 
cast it from him with all his force, and luckily succeeded in 
drawing its knot dose around one of the antlers of the buck. 

For one instant the skiff was drawn through the water; but 
in the next, the canoe glided before it, and Natty, bending low, 
passed his knife across the throat of the animal, whose blood 
followed his wound, dyeing the waters. The short time that 
was passed in the last struggles of the animal was spent by 
the hunters in bringing their boats together, and securing them 
in that position, when Leather-stocking drew the deer j&om 
the water, and laid its lifeless form in the bottom of the canoe. 



XCIV.— WILLIAM TELL, HEDWIQ, HIS WIFE, WALTER 
AND WILLIAM, THEIR CHILDREN. 



[John Christopher I'rederle Schffler was bom at Harhach, in Wirtemberg; Norember 
10, 1760, and died May 9, 1805. He was a great dramatic poet, and an amiable and 
estimable man. The lesson is from his play of William Tell, translated by Theodore 
Martin. This seene is in the eonrt before TeU's honse. His wife is represented as en- 
gaged in her domestic duties, and the boys are playing with a little cross-bow.] 

William. My string has snapped. Wilt mend it for me, 
father? 
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TelL Not I ; a true-bom archer helps himself. 

(Bays retire.) 

JBedmg, The boys begin to use the bow betimes. 

TelL 'Tis early practise only makes the master. 

Ihd. Ah, would to Heaven they never learned the art ! 

Tell. But they shall learn it, wife, in all its points. 
Whoe'er would carve an independent way 
Through life must learn to ward or plant a blow. 

HecL Alasy aUis ! and they will never rest 
CSontentedly at home. 

TeB. No more can I. 

I was not fismed by nature for a shepherd. 
Restless, I must pursue a changing course ; 
I only feel the flush and joy of life 
In starting some fresh quarry * every day. 

ffed. Heedless the while of all your wife's alarms. 
As she sits watching through long hours at home ; 
For my soul sinks with terror at the tales 
The servants tell about your wild adventures. 
Whene'er we part, my trembling heart forebodes 
That you will ne'er come back to me again. 

TelL The man that bears a quick and steady eye, 
And trusts to God and his own lusty sinews, 
Passes, with scarce a scar, through every danger. 
The mountain cannot awe the mountain child. 

(Takes his cap.) 

Sed. Whither away? 

TelL To Altorf, to your father. 

ffed. You have some dangerous enterprise in vic^jw ; 
Confess! 

TelL Why do you think so? 

Bed. Some scheme's on foot 

Against the governors. There was a diet f 

* QiMTry, game Or pirey. f Diet, a meetings 
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Held on the Rootli,* — that I know, — and you 
Are one of the confederacy, Fm sure. 

TeH. I was not there. Tet will I not hold back 
Whene'er my country calls me to her aid. ' 

Hed, Wherever danger is, will you be placed ; 
On you, as ever, will the burden faU. 

Tell. Each man shall have the post that fits his powers. 

Hed. Why take your cross-bow with you ? Leave it here. 

Tell, I want my right hand, when I want my bow. 

( The hoys return^ 

Walter. Where, father, are you going ? 

TelL To granddad, boy — 

To AUorf. WiU you go ? 

Wait. Ay, that I will 

Hed. The viceroy's there just now. Go not to Altorf. 

Tell. He leaves to-day. 

Hed. Then let him first be gone. 

Cross not his path. You know he bears us grudge. 

TeU. His ill will cannot greatly injure me. 
I do what 's right, and care for no man's hate. 

Hed. 'Tis those who do what's right whom most he hates. 

TeU. Because he cannot reach them. Me, I ween, 
His knightship will be glad to leave in peace. 

Hed. But stay away to-day. Go hunting rather. 

Tdl What do you fear ? 

Hed. I am uneasy. Stay. 

TeU. Why thus distress yourself without a cause ? 

Hed. Because there is no cause.t Tell, Tell, stay here. 

TelL Dear wife, I gave my promise I would go. 

Hed. Must you ? then go. But leave the boys with me. 

♦ Bootli is the name of a meadow on the Lake of Lucerne, where, in 13d7, 
three Swiss patriots met to form a plan for liberating their country from the 
oppressions of the Austrian goyemment. 

t Hedwig means that she has a vague fear that some misfortune hangs 
over her husband, but does not know exactly what ; consequently her fancy 
magniiiesit. 
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Wait No, mother dear, I'm going with mj father. 
Jfed, How, Walter ! will you leave your mother then ? 
Wah. Ill bring you pretty things from grandpapa. 

(^Goes out with his father.) 
Win. Mother, Til stay with you. 
Jfed. (^Emhracing him.) Yes, yes ! thou art 
My own dear child. Thou'rt all that's left ta me. 



XCV.— WILLIAM TELL, AND WALTER, HIS SON. 



[This Mene Is also fH>m the play of William Tell, and follows immediately after that 
oontaiaed in Uie preoediug lesson. Tell and his son, having left their home, hav* 
now reached a meadow near AItor(^ in the back part of which is a pole, with the 
gOTernor*s cap npon it, to which the people are required to bow. Tell and hl« sou 
enter without noticing the cap, and the following co|iyersation ensues. At the cXom 
they are seised, brought before the goTomor, and Tell is required to shoot the iq^tle 
oir his sou*s head.] 

WaUer. {Pointing to the Barmberg.*) Father, is't true 
that on the mountain there. 
The trees, if wounded with a hatchet, bleed ? 

TelL Who says so, boy ? 

Walt. The master herdsman, father ! 

He tells us there's a charm upon the trees. 
And if a man shall injure them, the hand 
That struck the blow will grow from out the grave. 

TeU. There is a charm about them — that's the truth. 
Dost see those glaciers t yonder, — those white horns, — 
That seem to melt away into the sky ? 

Wak. They are the peaks that thunder so at night. 
And send the avalanches t down upon us. 

TeS. They are ; and Altorf long ago had been 

* Barmberfff a mountain near AltorC 

t Glacier, a field or mass of snow and ice fonned in the valleys or sides of 
the Alps, often extending for many miles. 

X Avalanche, a mass of snow and ice sliding down from a mountain with a 
loud noise, and often doing much injury. 
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Submerged beneath those avalanches* weight. 
Did not the forest there above the town 
Stand like a bulwark to arrest their fall. 

Walt. And are there countries with no mountains, &ther ? 

Tell. Yes, if we travel downwards from our heights, 
And keep descending in the rivers' courses, 
We reach a wide and level country, where 
Our mountain torrents brawl and foam no more, 
And fair large rivers glide serenely on. 
All quarters of the heavens may there be scanned 
Without impediment. The com ♦ grows there 
In broad and lovely fields, and all the land 
Is fair as any garden to the view. 

Wal(. But, father, tell me, wherefore haste we not 
Away to this delightful land, instead 
Of toiling here, and struggling as we do ? 

Tell. The land is fair and bountiful as Heaven 
But they who till it never may enjoy 
The fruits of what they sow. 

Wak, Live they not free 

As you do, on the land their fathers left them ? 

TelL The fields are all the bishop's or the king's. 

Wait. But they may freely hunt among the woods ? 

TelL The game is all the monarch's, bird and beast 

Wak. But they, at least, may surely fish the streams ? 

TeU. Stream, lake, and sea, all to the king belong. 

WcUt. Who is this king, of whom they're so afraid ? 

TeU. He is the man who fosters and protects them. 
. Walt. Have they not courage to protect themselves ? 

TelL The neighbor there dare not his neighbor trust 

Walt. I should want breathing room in such a land, 
rd rather dwell beneath the avalanches. 

TelL Tis better, child, to have these glacier peaks 
Behind one's back than evil-minded men. 

* Com, as here used, dncs not moan our Indian oom, but all sorts of grain 
employed fbr food, as wheat, rye, oats, and barley. 
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XCVL— THE OCEAN. 

p. H. G08A 

Who ever gazed upon the broad sea without emotion? 
Whether seen in stem majesty, hoary with the tempest, roll- 
ing its giant waves upon the rocks, and dashing with resistless 
fury some gallant bark on an iron-bound coast ; or sleeping 
beneath the silver moon, its broad bosom broken but by a 
gentle ripple, just enough to reflect a long line of light, a path 
of gold upon a pavement of sapphire ; who has looked upon 
the sea without feeling that it has power 

" To stir the soul with thooghts profound " ? 

Perhaps there is no earthly object, not even the doud-deav- 
ing mountains of an alpine country, ^^sublime as the sea in 
its severe and marked simplicity. Standing on some promon- 
tory, whence the eye roams far out upon the unbounded ocean, 
the soul expands, and we conceive a nobler idea of the majesty 
of that God who holdeth " the waters in the hollow of his 
hand." But it is only when on a long voyage, climbing day 
after day to the giddy elevation of the mast-head, one still dis- 
cerns nothing in the wide circumference but the same bound- 
less waste of waters, that the mind grasps any thing approach- 
ing an adequate idea of the grandeur of the ocean. 

There is a certain indefiniteness and mystery connected with 
it in various aspects that gives it a character widely different 
from that of the land. At times, in peculiar states of the at- 
mosphere, the boundary of the horizon becomes undistinguish- 
able, and the surface, perfectly calm, reflects the pure light of 
heaven in every part, and we seem alone in infinite space, with 
nothing around that appears tangible and real, save the ship 
beneath our feet. At other times, particularly in the clear 
waters of the tropical seas, we look downward unmeasured 
fathoms beneath the vessel's keel, but still find no boundary; 
the sight is lost in one uniform, transparent blueness. 
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Mailed and glittering creatures of strange forms suddenly 
appear, play a moment in our sight, and with the velocity of 
thought have vanished in the boundless depths. The very- 
birds that we see in the wide waste are mysterious ; we won- 
der whence they come, whither they go, how they sleep, home- 
less and shelterless as they seem to be. The breeze, so fickle 
in its visitings, rises and dies away ; '^ but thou knowest not 
whence it cometh and whither it goeth:" the night wind, 
moaning by, soothes the watchful helmsman with gentle 
sounds that remind him of the voices of beloved ones far 
away ; or the tempest, shrieking and groaning among the cord- 
age, turns him pale with the idea of agony and death. But God 
is there ; lonely though the mariner feel, and isolated in his 
separation from home and friends, God is with him, often un- 
recognized and forgotten, but surrounding him with mercy, 
protecting him and sowing him, and willing to cheer him by 
the visitations of his grace and the assurance of his love. ^ If 
I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea, even there shall thy right hand lead me, and 
thy right hand shall hold me." 

The ocean is never perfectly at rest; even between the 
tropics, in what are called the calm latitudes, where the im- 
patient seaman for weeks together looks wistfully but vainly for 
the welcome breeze, and when he realizes the scene so graph- 
ically described in the '' Rime of the Ancient Mariner," ♦ — 

" Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean," — 

even here the smooth and glittering surface is not at rest ; for 
long, gentle undulations, which cause the taper mast to describe 
lines and angles upon the sky, are sufficiently perceptible to 
tantalize the mariner with the thought that the breeze which 
mocks his desires is blowing freshly and gallantly elsewhere. 

* This is the name of a poem by Coleridge. 
22 
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The ocean is the highway of commerce. God seems wisely 
and graciously to have ordained that man should not be inde- 
pendent, but under perpetual obligation to his fellow-man, 
and that distant countries should ever maintain a mutually 
beneficial dependence on each other. He might with ease 
have made every land produce every necessary and comfort 
of life in am^le supply for its own population ; in which cas^ 
considering the fallen nature of man, it is probable the only 
intercourse between foreign nations would have been that of 
mutual aggression and bloodshed. But he has ordered other- 
wise; and the result has been, generally, thsA happy inter- 
course of benefits which constitutes commerce. 

It is lamentably true that the evil passions of men have 
oiften perverted the facilities of communication for purposes of 
destruction; yet the sober verdict of mankind has for the 
most part been, that the substantial l^^ings of friendly com* 
merce are preferable to the glare oT mp&tial glory. But the 
transport of goods of considerable bulk and weight, or of such 
as are of a very perishable nature, would be so difficult by 
land, as very materially to increase their cost; while land 
eonmiunication between countries many thousand miles apart^ 
would be attended with difficulties so great as to be practicallj 
insurmountable. " 

Add to this the natural barriers presented by lofty mountain 
ranges and impassable rivers, as well as the dangers arising 
from ferocious animals and from hostile nations, and we shall 
see that, with the existing power and skill of man, commerce 
in such a condition would be almost unknown, and man would 
be little removed from a state of barbarism. The ocean, how- 
ever, spreading itself over three fourths of the globe, and pene- 
trating with innumerable windings into the land, so as to bring, 
with the aid of the great rivers, the facilities of navigation 
comparatively near to every country, affords a means of trans* 
port unrivalled for safety, speed, and convenience. 
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XCVn.— A SEA SONG. 

Allan Cunmimghak. 

[Allftn Cnnningham was born at Blackwood, in Scotland, December 1, 1784, and died 
October 4, 1842. He wrote mnch in prose and verse. His songs and balladg are his 
best productions, and many of tbem hare great excellence.] 

A WET sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, , 

And fills the white and rustling sail. 

And bends the gallant mast ; 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 

While, like the eagle free, 
Away the good ship files, and leaves 

Old England on the lee. 

^ O foB^l^jB^ and gentle wind I " 

I he£^*a fair one cry ; 
But give to me the roaring breeze, 

And white waves heaving high ; 
And white waves heaving high, my boys, 

The good ship tight and free, 
The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men are we. 

There's tempest in yon homed moon. 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 
And hark the music, mariners ; 

The wind is piping loud ; 
JThe wind is piping loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashing free, 
While the hollow oak our palace is. 

Our heritage the sea. 
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iCVm— THE APPROACH OF DAY. 

SLEtuubtt. 

[From an oration deliyered at Albany, on the 28th of Angnst, 1856^ on the occasion of 
the inaoguration of the Dudley ABtronomical Obeervatory.] 

The great object of all knowledge is to enlarge and purify 
the soul, to fill the mind with noble contemplations, and to 
furnish a refined pleasure. Considering this as the ultimate 
end of science, no branch of it can surely claim precedence 
of astronomy. No other science furnishes such a palpable 
embodiment of the abstractions which lie at the foundation of 
our inteUectual system — the great ideas of time, and space, 
and extension, and magnitude, and number, and motion, and 
power. How grand the conception of the ages on ages re- 
quired for several of the secular equations* of the solar 
system ; of distances from which l!he fight of a fixed star 
would not reach us in twenty millions of years ; of magnitudes 
compared with which the earth is but a football; of starry 
hosts, suns like our own, numberless as the sands on the shore ; 
of worlds and systems shooting through the infinite spaces, 
with a velocity compared with which the cannon baU is a way- 
worn, heavy-paced traveller. 

Much, however, as we are indebted to our observatories for 
elevating our conceptions of the heavenly bodies, they present, 
even to the unaided sight, scenes of glory which words are too 
feeble to describe. I had occasion, a few weeks since, to take 
the early train from Providence to Boston, and for this purpose 
rose at two o'clock in the morning. Every thing around was 
wrapped in darkness and hushed in silence, broken only by 

• The movements of the heayenly bodies are yery nearly but not quite 
uniform. There are slight variations, which must be taken into account to 
secure accurate results. Some of these variations stretch over very long 
periods, even whole centuries. Secular equations are the corrections required 
by variations of this kind. SectUar is derived from aecuhant & Latin word, 
meaning an age or century. 
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what seemed at that hour the unearthly clank and rush of the 
train. It was a mild, serene, midsummer's night; the sky 
was without a cloud ; the winds were whist. The moon, then 
in the last quarter, had just risen, and the stars shone with a 
spectral lustre but little afTected by her presence. Jupiter, two 
hours high, was the herald of the day ; the Pleiades,* just above 
the horizon, shed their sweet influence in the east ; Lyra spar- 
kled near the zenith ; Andromeda veiled her newly-discovered 
glories from the naked eye in the south ; the steady pointers, far 
beneath the pole, looked meekly up from the depths of the 
north to their sovereign. 

Such was the glorious spectacle as I entered the train. As 
we proceeded, the timid approach of twilight became more 
perceptible ; the intense blue of the sky began to soften ; the 
smaller stars, like little children, went first to rest ; the sister- 
beams of the Pleiades soon melted together ; but the bright 
consteUations of the west and north remained unchanged. 
Steadily the wondrous transfiguration went on. Hands of 
angels hidden from mortal eyes shifted the scenery of the 
heavens ; the glories of night dissolved into the glories of 
the dawn. The blue sky now turned more softly gray ; the 
great watch-stars shut up their holy eyes ; the east began to 
kindle. Faint streaks of purple soon blushed along the sky ; 
the whole celestial concave was filled with the inflowing tides 
of the morning light, which came pouring down from above in 
one great ocean of radiance ; till at length, as we reached the 
Blue Hills, a flash of purple fire blazed out from above the 
horizon, and turned the dewy tear-drops of flower and leaf 
into rubies and diamonds. In a few seconds, the everlasting 
gates of the moniing were thrown wide open, and the lord of 
day, arrayed in glories too severe for the gaze of man, began 
his course. 

I do not wonder at the superstition of the ancient Magians, 
who in the morning of the world went up to the hill lops of 
Central Asia, and ignorant of the true God, adored the most 
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glorious work of bis hand. But I am filled with amazement, 
when I am told that in this enlightened age, and in the heart 
of the Christian world, there are persons who can witness this 
dailj manifestation of the power and wisdom of the Creator, 
and yet saj in their hearts, ^ There is no God." 



XCIX.— LESSONS OF 



'd 




O&EBNWOOp. 

\ \\ 

[Fnmcifl WilUun Pitt Oreenirood was born in Boston, FebniaiT 5» 1797, and died 
Angnst 2, 1843. He was the pastor of a Unitarian congregation in Boston. His 
writings ar« marked by a beantifol clearness and simplicity of style, and a fervent 
deTOtional spirit.] 

Let us contemplate, for a few moments, the sCtiimated scene 
which is presented by our spring. 

>The earth, loosened by the victorious 8mi,'ylBprings from the 
hard dominion of winter's) frost,Xand, no longer offering a 
bound-up, repulsive si^i^ace to the husbandman, invites his 
cultivating laborsj^ The streams are released from their icy 
fetters, and spring forward on their unobstructed wa^ full of 
sparkling waters, which sing and rejoice «fe they^un on? 
^The trees of the Lord are full of sap,** which now springs up 
into their before shrunk and empty vessels, causing the buds 
to swelljand the yet unclothed branches and twigs to lose 
their rigid appearance, and assume a fresher hue and a more 
rounded form. ')peneath theA and in every warm and shel- 
tered spotj^he wild plants are springing^ Soiiae^f the^^ dre * 
f^i«pushing up their tender, crisp, and yet vigorous sprouts, 
thrusting asfde the dead leaves with their folded headland 
finding their sure way out into the light'; while others have 
sent forth their delicate foliage, and hung out their buds on 
slender stems'ij^^and others still' have unfolded their flowers, 
j^rhich look up into the air unsuspectingly and gayly, like inno- 
cence upon an untried world. The grass is springing for the 
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scythe, and the grain for the sickle ; for they grow by com- ^ 
mandment, for the service of man, and death is ev^^whe^ 
the &te an^ isjttj of 4if<^ ^^ ^ 

K*[ Bui it IS not offiy /mseless things whi^h are thus visibly > 
springing at this their appointed season. XThe various tribes I 
of animated nature show that it is spring also with theni^Th( 
birds rise up on elastic wing, arid make a joyous music mr the 
growing plants to spring to. Animals, that have lain torpid 
through the benumbing winter, spring up from their secret 
beds and dormitories, and resume their habits of activity once 
more. Innumerable insects spring up from the cells which 
they had formed beyond the reach of frost, and in new attire 
commence their winged existence. The hum of happy life is 
heard from myriads of little creatures, who, bom in the morn- 
ing, will die ere night In that short term, however, they will 
have accomplished the purposes of their living ; and, if brought 
to this test, there are many human lives which are shorter 
and vainer than theirs ; and what is any life, when past, but 
a day? 

Let us go abroad amidst this general springing of the earth 
and nature, and we shall see and feel that God's blessing is 
there. The joy of recovery, the gladness of escape, the buoy- 
ancy of youth, the exultation of commencing or renewed exist- 
ence, — these are the happiness and blessing which are given 
from above, and the praise and the hymn which ascend fix)m 
beneath. Another and a milder order of things seems to be 
beginning. The gales, though not the warm breathings of 
summer, flow to us as if they came from some distant summer 
clime, and were cooled and moderated on their way ; while, at 
no distant intervals, the skies, in their genial ministry, baptize 
the offspring of earth with their softest and holiest showers. 
" Thou visitest the earth and waterest it ; thou makest it soft 
with showers ; thou blessest the springing thereof." 

Surely we cannot stand still in such a scene, and, when 
every thing else is springing, let it be winter in our souls. 
Let us rather open our hearts to the renovating influences of 
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fiieaven, and sympathize with universal nature. If our love to 
God has been chilled by any of the wintry aspects of the 
t world, it is time that it should be resuscitated, and that it 
(should spring up in ardent adoration to the Source of light and 
f-life. It is tiine that our gratitude should be waked from its 
sleep, and our devotion aroused, and that all our pious affec- 
tions, shaking off their torpor, should come out into the beams 
of Grod's presence, and receive new powers from their invigor- 
ating warmth. It is time, too, that our social charities, if any 
"killing frost" has visited them, should be cured of their 
numbness and apathy, and go forth among the children and 
brethren of the great family, and feel, as they rise and move, 
that the blessing of the Almighty Father is upon their 
springing. )( 



a— AUTUMN. 

Hawthorvx. 



Ip ever my readers should decide to give up civilized life, 
cities, houses, and whatever moral or material enormities, in 
addition to these, the perverted ingenuity of our race has con- 
trived, — let it be in the early autumn. Then Nature will 
love him better than at any other season, and will take him to 
her bosom with a more motherly tenderness. I could scarcely 
endure the roof of the old house above me, in those first autum^ 
nal days. How early in the summer, too, the prophecy of 
autumn comes ! — earlier in some years than . in others, — 
sometimes even in the first weeks of July. There is no other 
feeling like what is caused by this faint, doubtful, yet real per- 
ception, if it be not rather a foreboding of the year's decay 
— so blessedly sweet and sad, in the same breath. Did I say 
that there was no feeling like it? Ah, but there is a half- 
acknowledged melancholy, like to this, when we stand in the 
perfected vigor of our life, and feel that Time has now given 
us all his flowers, and that the next work of his never idle 
fingers must be to steal them, one by one, away t 
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I have forgotten whether the song of the cricket be not as 
early a token of autumn's approach as any other — that song 
which may be called an audible stillness ; for, though very 
loud and heard afar, yet the mind does not take note of it as a 
sound ; so completely is its individual existence merged among 
the accompanying characteristics of the season. Alas for the 
pleasant summer time ! In August, the grass is still verdant 
on the hills and in the valleys ; the foliage of the trees is as 
dense as ever, and as green ; the flowers gleam forth in richer 
abundance along the margin of the river, and by the stone 
walls, and deep among the woods ; the days, too, are as fervid 
now as they were a month ago ; and yet, in every breath of 
wind, and in every beam of sunshine, we hear the whispered 
farewell, and behold the parting smile of a dear friend. There 
is a coolness amid all the heat, a mildness in the blazing noon. 
Not a breeze can stir but it thrills us with the breath of 
autumn. A pensive glory is seen in the far, golden gleams, 
among the shadows of the trees. The flowers, even the bright- 
est of them, — and they are the most gorgeous of the year, 
— have this gentle sadness wedded to their pomp, and typify 
the character of the delicious time, each within itself. The 
brilliant cardinal flower has never seemed gay to me. 

Still later in the season. Nature's tenderness waxes stronger. 
It is impossible not to be fond of our mother now ; for she is 
so fond of us. At other periods, she does not make this im- 
pression on me, or only at rare intervals ; but in those genial 
days of autumn, when she has perfec^ her harvests, and ac- 
complished every needful thing that was given her to do, then 
she overflows with a blessed superfluity of love. She has 
leisure to caress her children now. 

It is good to be alive, and at such times. Thank Heaven for 
breath ! — yes, for mere breath ! — when it is made up of a 
heavenly breeze like this. It comes with a real kiss upon our 
cheeks ; it would linger fondly around us, if it might ; but, 
since it must be gone, it embraces us with its whole kindly 
hearty and passes onward, to embrace likewise the next thing 
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that it meets. A blessing is flung abroad, and scattered far and 
wide over the earth, to be gathered up by ail who choose. I 
recline upon the still unwithered grass, and whisper to my- 
self, " O, perfect day ! — O, beautiful world ! — O, beneficent 
God ! " And it is the promise of a blessed eternity ; for our 
Creator would never have made such lovely days, and have 
given us the deep hearts to enjoy them, above and beyond all 
thought, unless we were meant to be immortal. This sunshine 
is the golden pledge thereof. It beams through the gates of 
Paradise, and shows us glimpses far inward. 

By and by — in a httle time — the outward world puts on a 
drear austerity. On soT[ie October morning, there is a heavy 
hoar jfrost on the gi'ass, ind along the tops of the fences ; and 
at sunrise the leaves fall .^romrthe trees of our avenue without 
a breath of wind, quietly dv^.scending by. their own weight. All 
sunmier long, they have m irmured like the noise of waters ; 
they have roared loudly, while the branches were wrestling 
with the thundei>gust ; they have made music, both glad and 
solemn ; they have attuned my thoughts by their quiet sound, 
as I paced to and fro beneath the arch of intermingling boughs. 
Now, they can only rustle under my feet. 



/O/ 



CL — A SNOW STORM. 

Thomson. 

[James Thomson was born in the connty of Roxburgh, Scotland, September 7, 1700, 
and died August 27, 1748. He was the author of the Seasons, an admirable descrip- 
tive poem, of the Castle of Indolence, Liberty, and several plays. This lesson is from 
Winter, one of the four books of the Seasons.] 

Through the hushed air the whitening shower descends 
At first thin, wavering, till at last the flakes 
Fall broad, and wide, and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual flow. The cherished fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white. 
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'Tis brightness all, save where the new snow melts ^ 

Along the mazy carrent. Low the woods 

Bow their hoai* heads ; and ere the languid smi 

Faint from the west emits his evening l-ay, 

Earth's universal face, deep-hid and chill. 

Is one wild dazzling waste, that buries wide 

The works of man. Drooping, the laborer ox 

Stands covered o'er with snow, and then demands 

The fruit of all his toil. The fowls of heaven. 

Tamed by the cruel season, crowd around 

The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 

Which Providence assigns them. One alone, 

The red-breast, sacred to the household gods, 

Wisely regardful of th' embroiling * sky. 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 

His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 

His annual visit. Half afraid, he first 

Against the window beats ; then, brisk, alights 

On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o'er the floor, 

Eyes all the smiling family askance. 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is ; 

Till more familiar grown, the table crumbs 

Attract his slender feet. The foodless wilds 

Pour forth their brown inhabitants. The hare, 

Though timorous of heart, and hard beset 

By death in variou»forms, dark snares and dogs, 

And more unpitying men, the garden seeks. 

Urged on by fearless want. The bleatmg kind 

Eye the bleak heaven, and next the glistening earth, 

With looks of dumb despair ; then sad, dispersed, 

Dig for the withered herb through heaps of snow. 

• Embroiling^ disturbing, or perplexing. 
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Cn — AMEBICAN FOREST TEEE& 

Qrat. 

[From ft Tolnme entitled Agricultural and literary Essays, by John Chipmaa Graj^ 
a gentleman now, (1856^) and for many years past, a resideut q€ Boston.] 

If this country has been highly distinguished in any respect 
by the bounty of Nature, it is in the number and variety of its 
trees. If we were compelled to describe the territory of the 
United States in a few words, we could not do it more truly 
than by saying that it is one vast forest, diversified occasion- 
aUy by cultivated intervals. 

With the exception 61 some of the prairies of the Mississippi, 
I am not aware that there is any considerable section within 
our present states which was originally destitute of wood. Be- 
yond the immediate vicinity of our large towns, we find every 
stream thickly shaded by overhanging branches, and every 
mountain, with the exception of a few of the highest, covered 
with a leafy screen of all varieties of shade, from its base to its 
summit. 

The extent of our woods is not more remarkable than the 
various kinds of trees which compose them. It is stated by 
Michaux, that in the United States there are one hundred and 
forty species of forest trees which attain a greater height 
than thirty feet, while in France there are only eighteen of 
the same description. Of the solid^^dvantages which we de- 
rive from this abundant variety I shall say nothing at presenL 
It needs only a cursory glance to perceive how much it en- 
hances the beauty of our natural scenery. "I was never 
tired," says an intelligent English traveller, "of the forest 
scenery of America, althou^ I passed through it from day to 
day. The endless diversity of foliage always prevents it from 
being monotonous." 

The variety of shape and tints in their green foliage is not, 
however, the chief distinction of our woods over those of the 
old world ; they surpass them far more in the rich and various 
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hues of their autumnal leaves. This, if not the most striking^ 
is certainly the most unique feature of an American landscape. 
What natural scenery can surpass in beauty that presented by 
our forests in the brilliant and serene afternoons of our Indian 
summer, when the trees are clothed with a tapestry of the 
richest gold, and purple, and scarlet, resembling, and almost 
rivalling, the most gorgeous hues of our autumnal sunsets ! 

It is not the mere variety of coloring which is the peculiar 
characteristic of our fading leaves ; this- variety exists also in 
European woods, though to a less extent ; for, as has been 
already stated, their catalogue of forest trees is far more scanty 
than ours. But their leaves, in divesting themselves of their 
summer green, lay aside also all their brilliancy, and assume a 
complexion proverbially dull and faded. It is a peculiarity, 
on the contrary, of many of our forest trees, that their leaves, 
in changing their hue, lose little or nothing of their brightness, 
and that their autumnal dress is not only far richer, but scarcely 
less lively, than their freshest June liveries. 

This circumstance is generally ascribed to some peculiarity 
in our climate, and especially to the manner in which the cold 
weather makes its first approaches. But this manner varies 
almost every year, and yet our trees exhibit annually the same 
splendid changes. For this, as well as for other reasons, we 
are inclined to think that the peculiarity is not in the climate, 
but in the trees themselves ; and that it is one of those shades 
of difference which distinguish, in almost every instance, the 
plants of America from their kindred species in the old world. 
A transplanted American maple, for instance, would probably 
undergo the same splendid changes in an English park as in 
its native forest 

I have observed that scarcely any considerable portion of 
this country is entirely devoid of magnificent forest trees. But 
whatever striking instances of the truth of this remark we may 
find in New England, and more especially in Vermont and 
Maine, it must be admitted that he who would behold sylvan 
scenery on its most magnificent scale should cross the AUegha- 
23 
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nies, and visit the great valley of the Mississippi. Here he 
will find great tracts into which the axe of the woodman has 
never penetrated. These are covered with a coat of vegetable 
mould, exceeding in many places the depths of our richest soils. 
We find, accordingly, a luxuriance of vegetation to which noth- 
ing in New England affords a parallel. 

It is true that with us there is here and there a gigantic 
elm or buttonwood which might take rank with the noblest 
specimens of western growth ; but in travelling in Kentucky 
or Indiana, we find trees, at every step, of six or seven feet in 
diameter ; so that most of our woods, compared as a whole 
with theirs, seem to be but the product of yesterday. Every 
plant appears to partake of this gigantic character. Thus the 
wild grape vine, which with us rarely grpws larger than a stout 
walking stick, in our Western States sometimes surpasses in 
diameter the body of a full-grown man. 

The majesty of our western forests is not a little increased 
by the circumstance that they are generally free from under- 
growth. The banks of the Upper Mississippi, especially, are 
covered with trees of the largest size, shooting up to a lofty- 
height, from the smooth levels or gentle swells of the green 
prairies beneath, like the oaks in the finest parks of England. 
So tastefully are these trees grouped by the hand of Nature, 
and 80 entirely clear is the green prairie grass from under- 
growth, that the spectator can hardly avoid imagining that he 
is looking, not at a new country, but at one which was once 
peopled by a highly cultivated community, who have been 
long sinoe swept away with every vestige of their wealth and 
refinement, except titeir stately groves and verdant lawns. 
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cm.— THE BURIAL OF MOSES. 

« And he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, oyer against Bethpeor ; but no 
man knoweth of hia sepulchre unto this day." — Deut. xxziv. 6. 

By Nebo's lonely mountain. 

On this side Jordan's wave, 
In a vale in the land of Moab, 

There lies a lonely grave. 
And no man dug that sepulchre. 

And no man saw it e'er ; 
For the angels of God upturned the sod. 

And laid the dead man there. 

That was the grandest funeral 

That ever passed on earth ; 
But no man heard the trampling, 

Or saw the train go forth. 
Noiselessly as the daylight 

Comes when the night is done, 
And the crimson streak on ocean's cheek 

Grows into the great sun, — 

Noiselessly as the spring time 

Her crown of verdure weaves, 
And all the trees on all the hills 

Open their thousand leaves, — 
So, without sound of music 

Or voice of them that wept. 
Silently down from the mountain crown 

The great procession swept 
• 

Perchance the bald old eagle. 

On gray Bethpeor's height. 
Out of his rocky eyry 

Looked on the wondrous sight. 
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Perchance the lion, stalking, 

Still shuns that hallowed spot 
For beast and bird have seen and heard 

That which man knoweth not 

But when the warrior dieth, 

His comrades in the war, 
With arms reversed and muffled drum, 

Follow the funeral car. 
They show the banners taken, 

They tell his battles won. 
And after him lead his masterless steed, 

While peals the minute gun. 

Amid the noblest of the land 

Men lay the sage to rest, 
And give the bard an honored place 

With costly marble dressed. 
In the great minster transept,* 

Where lights like glories fall. 
And the sweet choir sings, and the organ rings 

Along the emblazoned wall. 

This was the bravest warrior 

That ever buckled' sword ; 
This the most gifted poet 

That ever breathed a word ; 
And never earth's philosopher 

Traced, with his golden pen, 
On the deathless page truths half so sage 

As he wrote down for men. 

* Minster traiuepL A minster is a cathedral church. The ground plan of 
these is usually in the form of a cross, with one long aisle and a short one 
crossing it. The cross aisle is called the transept. The transept divides the 
long aisle into two unequal parts ; the longer of which is called the nav^ 
and the other the choir. 
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And had he not high honor ? 

The hill side for his pall ; 
To lie in state while angels wait 

With stars for tapers tall ; 
And the dark rock pines, like tossing plumes, 

Over his bier to wave ; 
And Grod*8 own hand, in tliat lonely land, 

To lay him in the grave ; 

In that deep grave, without a name, 

Whence his uncoffined clay 
Shall break again — most wondrous thought I — 

Before the judgment day. 
And stand with glory wrapped around 

On the hills he never trod. 
And speak of the strife that won our life 

With the Incarnate Son of God. 

O lonely tomb in Moab's land, 

O dark Bethpeor's hill, 
Speak to these curious hearts of ours. 

And teach them to be still. 
God hath his mysteries of grace — 

Ways that we cannot tell ; 
He hides them deep, like the secret sleep 

Of him he loved so welL 



lo^ 



CrV. — DAVID AND GOLIATH. 

Miss Hannau More. 

[Hannah More was born at Stapleton, England, In 1745, and died in 1833. She 
wrote mnch In prose and Terse, and her works are highly commendable for their 
elerated moral tone and genuine religious feeling.] 

Goliath, Wliere is the mighty man of war, who dares 
Accept the challenge of Philistia's chief? 
23* 
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What victor king, what general drenched in blood. 

Claims this high privilege ? What are his rights ? 

What proud credentials does the boaster bring 

To prove his claim ? What cities laid in ashes. 

What ruined provinces, what slaughtered realms, 

What heads of heroes, and what hearts of kings, 

In battle killed, or at his altars slain. 

Has he to boast ? Is his bright armory 

Thick set with spears, and swords, and coats of mail 

Of vanquished nations, by his single arm 

Subdued ? Where is the mortal man so bold. 

So much a wretch, so out of love with life. 

To dare the weight of this uplifted spear. 

Which never fell innoxious ? Yet I swear, 

I grudge the glory to his parting soul 

To fall by this right hand. 'Twill sweeten death 

To know he had the honor to contend 

With the dread son of Anak. Latest time 

From blank oblivion shall retrieve his name 

Who dared to perish in unequal fight 

With Gath*s triumphant champion. Come, advance. 

Philistia*s gods to Israel's. Sound, my herald — 

Sound for the battle, straight. {Herald sounds the trumpet^ 

David. Behold thy foe ! 

Goliath. 1 see him not. 

David. Behold him here ! 

Goliath. Say, where ! 

Direct my sight I do not war with boys. 

David. I stand prepared — thy single arm to mine. 

Goliath. Why, this is mockery, minion ! it may chance 
To cost thee dear. Sport not with things above thee I 
But tell me who of all this numerous host 
Expects his death from me ? Which is the man 
Whom Israel sends to meet my bold defiance ? 

David. Th* election of my sovereign falls on me. 

Goliath. On thee 1 On thee ! By Dagon, 'tis too much 1 
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Thou curled minion ; thou a nation's champion I 
'Twould move my mirth at any other time ; 
But trifling's out of tune. Begone, light boy, 
And tempt me not too far. 

David, I do defy thee, 

Thou foul idolater ! Hast thou not scorned 
The armies of the living Grod I serve ? 
By me he will avenge upon thy head 
Thy nation's sins and thine. Armed with his name, 
Unshrinking, I dare meet the stoutest foe 
That ever bathed his hostile spear in blood. 

Goliath, (Ironically,) Indeed ! 'tis wondrous well. Now, 
by my gods, 
The stripling plays the orator ! Vain boy, 
Keep close to that same bloodless war of words, 
And thou shalt still be safe. Tongue-valiant warrior, 
Where is thy sylvan crook, with garlands hung 
Of idle field flowers ? where thy wanton harp. 
Thou dainty-fingered hero ? Better strike 
Its notes lascivious, or the lulling lute 
Touch softly, than provoke the trumpet's rage. 
I will not stain the honor of my spear 
With thy inglorious blood. Shall that fair cheek 
Be scarred with wounds unseemly ? Rather go 
And hold fond dalliance with the Syrian maids ; 
To wanton measures dance, and let them braid 
The bright luxuriance of thy golden hair ; 
They for their lost Adonis may mistake 
Thy dainty form. 

David, Peace, thou unhallowed railer ; 

O, tell it not in Gath, nor let the sound 
Reach Askelon, how once your slaughtered lords 
By mighty Samson * found one common grave. 
When his broad shoulder the firm pillars heaved, 
And to its base the tottering fabric shook. 

* Judges xYi. 
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GoHaih. Insulting boj ! Perhaps thou hast not heard 
The infamj of that inglorious day, 
When your weak host at Eben-ezer * pitched 
Their quick-abandoned tent — then, when your ark, 
Your talisman, your charm, your boasted pledge 
Of safety and success, was tamely lost ! 
And yet not tamely, since by me 'twas won, 
When with this good right arm I thinned your rank&i^ 
And bravely crushed beneath a single blow 
The chosen guardians of this vaunted shrine, 
Hophni and Phineas. The famed ark itself 
I bore to Ashdod. 

David* I remember too, 

Since thou provok'st th' unwelcome truth, how aU 
Your blushing priests beheld their idol's shame, 
When prostrate Dagon fell before the ark, 
And your frail god was shivered. Then Philistiay 
Idolatrous Philistia, flew for succor 
To Israel's help, and all her smitten nobles 
Confessed the Lord was Gk)d ; and the blessed ark, 
Gladly, with reverential awe, restored. 

Goliath, By Ashdod's fane, thou liest Now will I meet 
thee, 
Thou insect warrior, since thou dar'st me thus. 
Already I behold thy mangled limbs, 
Dissevered each from each, ere long to feed 
The fierce blood-snufiing vulture. Mark me well. 
Around my spear Til twist thy shining locks, 
And toss in air thy head all gashed with wounds, 
Thy lip yet quivering with the dire convulsion 
Of recent death. — Art thou not terrified ? 

David. No : 

True courage is not moved by breath of words ; 
While the rash bravery of boiling blood, 
Impetuous, knows no settled principle. 

« 1 Samuel r. 
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A feverish tide, it has its ebbs and flows, 
As spirits rise or fall, as wine inflames, 
Or circumstances change. But inborn courage, 
The generous child of fortitude and faith, 
Holds its firm empire in the constant soul. 
And like the steadfast polestar, never once 
From the same fixed and faithfiil point declines. 

Gfoliath. The curses of Philistia's gods be on thee ! 
This fine-drawn speech is meant to lengthen out 
That little life thy words pretend to scorn. 

D(wid. Ha I sa/st thou so ? Come on then. Mark as welL 
Thou com'st to me with sword, and spear, and shield ; 
In the dread name of Israel's God I come, 
The living Lord of Hosts, whom thou def/st. 
Yet though no shield I bring, no arms except 
These five smooth stones I gathered from the brook, 
With such a simple sling as shepherds use — 
Yet all exposed defenceless as I am. 
The God I serve shall give thee up a prey 
To my victorious arm. This day I mean 
To made th' uncircumcised tribes confess 
There is a God in Israel I will give thee. 
Spite of thy vaunted strength and giant bulk, 
To glut the carrion kites. Nor thee alone — 
The mangled carcasses of your thick hosts 
Shall spread the plains of Elah, till Philistia, 
Through all her trembling tents and flying bands, 
Shall own that Judah's God is God indeed. — 
I dare thee to the trial. • 

Goliath. Follow me — ^ 

' In this good spear I trust 

David. I trust in Heaven ; 

The God of battle stimulates my arm. 
And fires my soul with ardor not its own* 
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Fare thee well, our last and fairest ! 

Dear wee Willie, fare thee well ! 
God, who lent thee, hath recalled thee 

Back with him and his to dwelL 
Fifteen moons their silver lustre 

Only o'er thy brow had shed, 
When thy spirit joined the seraphs. 

And thy dust the dead. 

Like a sunbeam, through our dwelling, 

Shone thy presence bright and calm ; 
Thou didst add a zest to pleasure ; 

To our sorrows thou wert balm ; — 
Brighter beamed thine eyes than summer. 

And thy first attempt at speech 
Thrilled our heartstrings with a rapture 

Music ne'er could reach. 



As we gazed upon thee sleeping, 

With thy fine, &ir locks outspread, 
Thou didst seem a little angel, 

Who to earth from heaven had strayed ; 
And, entranced, we watched the vision, 

Half in hope, and half affright. 
Lest what we deemed ours, and earthly, 

Should dissolve in light. 
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Snows o'ermantled hill and valley. 

Sullen clouds begrimed the sky, 
When the first drear doubt oppressed us. 

That our child was doomed to die I 
Through each long night-watch, the taper 

Showed the hectic of his cheek ; 
And each anxious dawn beheld him 

More worn out and weak. 

Like the shot star, in blue midnight, 

Like the rainbow, ray by ray, 
Thou wert waning as we watched thee, 

Loveliest in thy last decay I 
As a zephyr, so serenely 

Came and went thy last, low breath. 
That we paused, and asked our spirits. 

Is it so ? Can this be death ? 

Yet while thinking, O our lost ones. 

Of how dear ye were to us. 
Why should dreams of doubt and darkness 

Haunt our troubled spirits thus ? 
Why across the cold, dim churchyard 

Flit our visions of despair ? 
Seated on the tomb. Faith's angel 

Says, " Ye are not there I " 

Where, then, are ye ? With the Saviour 

Blessed, forever blessed, are ye, 
'Mid the sinless little children. 

Who have heard his " Come to me I" 
Beyond the shades of death's dark valley. 

Now ye lean upon his breast. 
Where the wicked dare not enter. 

And the weary rest 
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We are wicked — we are weary — 

For us pray, and for us plead ; 
God, who ever hears the sinless, 

May through you the sinM heed ; - 
Pray that, through the Mediator, 

All our faults may be forgiven ; 
Plead that ye be sent* to greet us 

At the gates of heaven. 
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